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Arr. I1—A Discourse delivered before the Convention of 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, in Brattle Street 
Meeting House, Boston, May 30th, 1850. By Edwards 
A. Park, Abbot Professor in the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra, for July, 
1850. Boston: Perkins & Whipple. Ardover: W. F. 
Draper, 1850. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue theme selected for such an occasion by one occupying 
a position like Professor Park’s, may justly be supposed to be 
regarded by him with peculiar interest, and the views he 
advances deemed of more than ordinary importance. He 
cannot be believed, in addressing such a body, to be indifferent 
whether he makes a favorable exhibition of himself or not, 
and sustains or impairs his reputation and influence. He. 
must naturally endeavor to produce not only a good, but the - 
best impression. If then the doctrines he advances are: 
novel, involve an essential deviation from the general faith’ of 
Christians, and are likely to meet with: strenuous objection, it 
is to be presumed that they have atleast been maturely consi- 
dered, that they are sincerely held, and that he has presented 
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them in their least exceptionable form, and expressed them in 
terms as little likely as possible to excite alarm, or occasion 
animadversion. If, therefore, they seriously affect the great 
body of revealed truth, they may be regarded as an exponent 
of the general system of religious thought which he enter- 
tains, and is to endeavor to infuse into the minds of his 
pupils; and if they are mistaken, superficial, contradictious, 
and indicate an ill-furnished, or ill-disciplined mind, they may 
be taken as an index of his powers as a thinker, and his 
attainments as a scholar; and made the ground of a judgment 
respecting the influence he is likely to exert. The doctrines 
and spirit of this Discourse render it peculiarly proper that it 
should be contemplated in these relations. 

It is generally held that there is but one true theology, just 
as there is but one true God, one moral government, one 
work of redemption, one system of moral relations ; and in 
natural things, one power of gravitation, one ratio of 
numbers, and one geometry. Professor Park’s object in this 
Discourse, however, is to show that there are two legitimate 
theologies, and to state the dissimilarity of their natures, and 
describe their different offices. He says :— 


“ There are two forms of theology, of which the two passages in my 
text are selected as individual specimens, the one declaring that God 
never repents, the other that he does repent. For want of a better 
name, these two forms may be termed, the theology of the intellect, and 
the theology of feeling. Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and the 
heart are suited by the same modes of thought, but often they require 
dissimilar methods, and the object of the present discourse is, to state 
some of the differences between the theology of the intellect and that of 
feeling, and also some of the influences which they exert upon each 


-other.”—P. 4. 


Theology is the science which teaches the existence, attri- 
butes, and character of God, his laws, the measures of his 
government, and his purposes, the doctrines he has revealed, 
and the duties he has enjoined. If then there are two legiti- 
mate theologies, there are two legitimate scientific views or 
systems of thought on these subjects, and systems, that—if 
they have the natures, and fill the offices Professor Park 
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ascribes to them—are essentially unlike. If the one is suited 
only to satisfy the intellect, and because of its exact truth, 
and the other only to satisfy the heart, and because of the 
omission, modification, or rejection of that truth, they must 
be radically diverse from each other. They must vary not 
merely in degree, or the number of views in which they 
contemplate God and his government, but in the nature of 
the exhibitions they present of them. Nothing else can be a 
ground of the different offices they are said to fill, and the 
influences they are supposed to exert. Nothing else can be a 
reason for distinguishing them. The God then of the one 
must in being, attributes, and acts, be essentially unlike the 
God of the other; and the laws, measures of government, 
purposes, doctrines, and duties of the one, in important 
respects, different from those of the other. 

The proposition he attempts to establish thus bears on its 
face the marks of gross error and self-contradiction, and is 
fraught with the subversion of the whole system of revealed 
truth. If the Jehovah of the intellect is the true Jehovah, 
and yet is a different entity, or a being of different attributes 
and acts, from the Jehovah of the heart, then the Jehovah of 
the heart who is the object of awe, love, trust, and homage, 
is not the true Jehovah. If the Divine laws, doctrines, and 
dispensations, contemplated by the intellect, are true, and yet 
are essentially different from those which are contemplated 
by the heart as divine, then those which are contemplated 
by the heart are not truly God’s dispensations and laws. The 
Saviour whom the heart adores and loves is not the real 
Saviour ; the work of redemption which it approves, and on 
which it founds its hopes of eternal life, is not the real work 
of redemption; and the salvation which it expects, and in 
which it rejoices, is not the real salvation. The doctrine he 
proposes to demonstrate is thus a bald and repulsive solecism, 
proceeding on the assumption that the intellect and heart 
are in religion in antagonism; and that there are accordingly 
two different and antagonistic Christianities ; one which God 
has instituted, which is true, but is not suited to the heart ; 
another which is devised by the heart, but is not suited to the 
intellect; and that it is the latter that is the means of exciting 
the religious affections ; while that which God has revealed is 
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The easternmost point to which Capt. Sturt penetrated was on the 
line of the Victoria, the river discovered by Sir T. Mitchell, and supposed 
by him to run to the Northern Ocean, but afterwards found to turn to 
the south-west and lose itself, a short distance beyond the point to 
which he advanced, in a vast waste of rocks and sands. It seems pro- 
bable, from these discoveries, that the desert which touches the sea on 
the south-western coast extends nearly the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent, and occupies a large part of its central regions. Along the line of 
the Murray and Darling, where much of the soil is rich, and game and 
fish can be obtained, the native population is numerous; and small 
tribes and single families were met at several of the creeks and lagoons 
in which water was found, far within the desert. They are extremely 
batbarous and wretched, living in low huts formed of sticks and grass 
overlaid with earth, without dress, without agriculture, and without any 
other implements than nets for game and spears for fishing and war. 
Iron ore abounds in the rocky hills of the desert, and on many of the 
flats and low grounds there are deposits of salt. Near the coast of 
Southern Auctralia there are immense mines of iron and copper. Large 
districts of that province are adapted to cultivation, and already yield 
rich harvests and sustain numerous herds and flocks. Captain Sturt’s 
narrative, written with good sense, and detailing a series of novel and 
exciting incidents, is one of the most agreeable that we have read. 


2. Tne Mercy Sear; Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer; by 
Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church in the city of 
New York. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 

Tue topics presented by the Lord’s prayer,—our relations to God, 
his will, his kingdom, our dependence, and wants, the desires we are to 
cherish, and the blessings we are to seek,—are among the noblest and 
most attractive in theology, and form together a fine combination for a 
doctrinal and practical work ; and they are treated by Dr. Spring in 
this volume in a manner peculiarly suited to the present time, in which 
religious publications are in too great a degree addressed to the fancy, 
and designed to entertain rather than instruct. He is plain and 
didactic ; his views simple and natural ; and his discriminations of truth 
from the errors that have usurped its place, clear and impressive. Such 
a work, in which religion is treated as a reality, and urged on the intel- 
lect and heart by the considerations which the Scriptures themselves 
furnish, is greatly needed. 


3. History or tHE Puritans In ENGLAND, AND THE PrieGRim 
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Faruers. By Rev. W. H. Stowell and D. Wilson. One volume 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Tuere are none who owe more to their ancestors, or are under a 
higher obligation to study their history, and cherish their memory, than 
the descendants of the Puritans. A knowledge of their principles, and 
the part they acted, is essential to a just understanding of the great 
changes that have taken place in the civil and religious world, during 
the last two hundred years. Not only their descendants here, but the 
nations of Europe generally, owe to them in a large degree their pre- 
sent religious and political liberties. 

Mr. Stowell exhibits in the first part of this volume, a well- “wrought 
view of the early years of the Reformation in England, and the rise and 
history of the Puritans from the time of Elizabeth to the Act of 
Uniformity under Charles II. in 1662. It is written with candor; 
embraces, though brief, all the principal personages and events of their 
history; and presents a just estimate of their virtues, sufferings, and 
achievements. 

Mr. Wilson gives, in the last part of the volume, a series of highly 
spirited and beautiful sketches of the Pilgrim Fathers, their settlement 
in New England, and the adverse and prosperous events that distin- 
guished the first years of their colonies at Plymouth and Boston. 


4, A Pasror’s Trrsute to One or nis Frock: Tue Memorrs of 
the late Hannah L. Murray, by Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Brick Church. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 
1849. 


Ir is peculiarly appropriate in a pastor to cherish the memory of 
those of his flock who are distinguished for worth and usefulness, and 
present their example to others, when it can yield instruction and 
encouragement, This is a brief memorial of one of that character :— 
a lady of gifts, fortune, and literary culture, who was long known for her 
activity and liberality in the promotion of charitable and religious 
objects, and esteemed for her social and christian virtues. Dr. Spring 
has inwoyen in the narrative many notices of the ministers of the city 
and vicinity, who were contemporary with Miss Murray, and references 
to important events in his own church, that are highly interesting, and 
add to the value of the volume. 


5. Tux Kuxepom or Gop. A Discourse preached before the Synod 
of New Jersey, October 17, 1849. By Charles K. Imbrie, Pastor of 
the first Presbyterian Church, Rahway, N. J. Published at the 
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request of several members of the Synod and others. New York: 

Franklin Knight. 1850. 

No theme could have been selected more deserving of attention, or 
better suited to an effective address, than that which is here treated ; 
the kingdom God has instituted in our world, which is to superséde the 
civil and religious tyrannies that now rule the nations, and continue for 
ever. That it is one of the most important subjects of revelation, is 
seen from the consideration that it embraces the future destiny of 
our earth and our race, and the scheme of God’s government over us 
through our immortal existence. That it is not understood and needs 
to be restudied, is obvious from the fact that widely different and 
opposite views are entertained respecting it.” That the belief that is 
generally held, involves some radical error, is strongly indicated by the 
fact, that it leads to the almost total neglect of a large part of the 
sacred word that is employed in revealing God’s purposes and will. Of 
the Scriptures that are not historical, more than half are prophetie. Is 
it credible that a method of construction that leads practically to their 
rejection, can be just? Is not that result which it generates, itself a 
proof of its error, as much as the neglect and depreciation of the sacred 
oracles at large by the Catholics is, that their views of them are false 
and injurious? It is certainly a startling fact, that the Protestant and 
Catholic churches concur thus in respect to so large a portion of the 
volume of revelation. What a proof those persons at least give that 
they are acting in as great ignorance, and under as deep a delusion, who, 
while they ostentatiously denounce the Papists for their neglect of the 
Scriptures, not only agree with them in this large measure, but are as 
intolerant, as resentful, and as denunciatory towards those who study the 
prophecies, and avow and proclaim their teachings, as the most bigoted 
and domineering Romanists? When trees yield the same deleterious 
fruits, is it not apparent, however different their position may be, or the 
culture to which they are subjected, that they belong to the same 
species? When the waters sent forth by different fountains are tinged 
by the same poisonous ingredient, is it not indicative that the earth 
through which they pass is charged with the same deadly element ? 
And finally, that the principles by which the views that are generally 
held in respect to Christ’s kingdom, are deduced from the word of God, 
involve some great error, is manifest from the fact that they cannot be 
applied to the doctrinal and historical parts of the sacred word, without 
wholly subverting their meaning. Is it to be believed that laws of 
interpretation that are fatal to all other truths, are here the means of 
discovering and unfolding it? ‘Were this great and palpable faet pro- 
perly realized, the feeling would be universal and resistless, that this 
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subject needs and deserves more than any other, the careful considera- 
tion of Protestants. 

It is presented to the Synod by Mr. Imbrie, in at once a very con- 
ciliatory and a very effective manner. After stating several principal 
points in regard to which there is a general agreement, he treats of 
some of the important questions, in respect to which dissimilar and 
opposite views are maintained. First, in regard to the restoration of the 
Israelites, especially in reference to the conduct of missions. Secondly, 
in relation to the nature and accompaniments of God’s kingdom on 
earth. And thirdly, in respect to the manner by which that kingdom 
is to be established. He presents the opposite systems that are held 
on these subjects with clegrness and candor, and on the one hand, by 
the contrast they present and the different influences they naturally 
exert, shows convincingly the importance of just views of them; and, on 
the other, by pointing out the unsubstantial ground on which the com- 
mon theory rests, and alleging passages in which the opposite view is 
taught, demonstrates in a very striking manner the Scriptural doctrine : 
1. That the Israelites are to be restored; 2. That the kingdom of God 
is to be real and visible, not merely figurative or spiritual; and 3. That 
Christ’s advent and the resurrection of the holy dead, are to precede 
the millennium, and that these great verities need to be received and 
allowed their natural influence, in order that the people of God may 
properly discharge the duties to which they are called. After respond- 
ing to several objections that are often offered to these doctrines, he 
closes with a noble appeal to the synod to yield the subject the atten- 
tion to which it is entitled, and which is now rendered peculiarly 
necessary from the neglect and misconception into which it has fallen. 

The mode in which the theme is treated throughout is happy, 
exhibiting an admirable union of modesty and courage; of courtesy and 
decision ; of proper deference to man, and supreme regard to God. No 
person of candor can read the volume, we think, without feeling that 
the subject has the highest claims to the earnest consideration of the 
church ; and that the views which Mr. Imbrie presents are sustained by 
proofs from the Scriptures, which the arguments usually alleged by the 
advocates of the opposite system are totally inadequate to set aside. 

The discourse is peculiarly suited to the time. A greater disposition 
than usual to read on the subject, is shown not only by those in the 
sacred office, but by the intelligent and thoughtful generally, and a 
desire felt for works in which the teachings of the Seriptures are pre- 
sented in their own language, unperverted by the false and bewildering 
theories on which the prophets are usually construed. The unpreju- 
diced and earnest inquirer after truth, will find the volume what he 
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needs ; and it will obtain, we doubt not, a wide circulation and exert a 
salutary influence. 


6. Jonx Howarp anp THe Prisoxs Wortp or Evrorg. From 
original and authentic documents. By Hepworth Dixon. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1850. 


Tre life of Howard deserves to be studied for the extraordinary 
exemplification it presents of the vast amount of good that may be accom- 
plished by an individual of sense, high aims, and indomitable resolution. 
He owed his brilliant career, indeed, in a degree, to peculiar advantages, 
and a favorable conjuncture of circumstances. Had he not been ren- 
dered independent by inheriting a fortune, he would have been pre- 
cluded from devoting himself to the service of the miserable. Had 
health and happiness filled the few years that followed his succession 
to his father’s estate, he would not have been induced to enter the train 
of undertakings which led to the great business of his life. And had 
he not found the public far more ready to be influenced on the subject 
than at any former period, he would not have met the encouragement 
that prompted him to continue his endeavors to remove the defects 
which then prevailed in the structure of prisons, and the treatment of 
their inmates. He was summoned to his mission, at the moment the 
world was prepared to receive it, and he wrought, by his extraordinary 
exertions, a greater and more important revolution in the policy of the 
civilized world, than perhaps was ever achieved by any other individual. 
The horrors of imprisonment in Great Britain, at the period when he 
commenced his labors, the wanton cruelties, the brutal outrages, to 
which the unfortunate, and often the innocent were subjected, almost 
exceed belief, and have no parallel except in the atrocities of the slave 
trade. 

This volume, though not written with the taste we could wish, is the 
best on the subject we have seen, and furnishes, with a sufficient detail 
of his private life, a highly interesting narrative of his public career. 
The most ample evidence appears of his piety in the large quotations 
which the biographer has introduced from his private diary. A just 
estimate of his character and labors, and an appropriate tribute to his 
memory, are presented by Dr. Dickinson in his introductory essay. 


7. Gov’s Worp tHe Source or Dryisz Licut. Two Discourses 
delivered in the Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, on 
occasion of the Annual Matriculation on the third Sunday in Advent, 
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December 16, 1849. By Samuel W. Turner, D.D., Professor of 
Bibligal Learning and Interpretation of Scripture. New York: D. 
Dana, jun. 1850. 


Two hundred years ago, it could scarcely have been thought probable 
that the question—What is the source and standard of religious truth ? 
what is the legitimate rule of faith? which was then agitated between 
Protestants and Papists,—should in this century become a great and 
ardent question between different classes of Protestants. Yet such it is 
at the present time ; and the answers that are given to the inquiry are 
as various, and many of them as false as at any former period. There 
are some now, as there were then, who regard tradition; and others 
who claim the church as the most legitimate teacher, and invest them 
with authority over the Scriptures ; and there is a still more numerous 
class who ascribe that office to reason, treat it as at once the parent and 
the judge of truth, and make little use of the word of God, except to 
veil beneath the drapery of its facts and terms, the hideous offspring of 
their philosophic infidelity. It is Dr. Turner’s object, in the first of 
these discourses, to point out the inadequacy and deceptiveness of mere 
reason, tradition, and the church, as authoritative teachers and guides, 
and to show that the “word of God” is the only “authentic source of 
Divine light,” that it is given to us as “an infallible” instructor, and is 
perfectly suited to its office ; and in the second discourse, to indicate the 
means by which a true knowledge of its teachings is to be obtained— 
by a suitable acquaintance with the sacred languages, by the aids of the 
Holy Spirit, who is promised to those who seek him, by the exercise of 
sound sense, and by diligent and devout study. He urges with earnest- 
ness the duty of receiving and investigating the sacred oracles as the 
word of God, communicated to us for the purpose of making us 
acquainted with his will; not as a mere record of what fellow men have 
thought to be a revelation from him ; and enforces the necessity of an 
intimate and thorough knowledge of them as a preparation for the 
sacred office. The discourses are marked by excellent sense, and are 
highly appropriate to the time, when not a few of those who are em- 
ployed in educating young men for the ministry, are, under a pretence 
of superior Biblical learning, in fact, setting aside the word of God, 
and substituting uninspired books and an absurd philosophy in its 


place. 


Tue Aste Minister or tHE New Testament, an Anniversary 
Discourse, delivered before the Literaty Societies of the Methodist 
General Biblical Institute, at Concord, N. Hampshire. Nov. 7, 1849. 
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By Rev. D. W. Clark, A.M., Pastor of the Vestry St. M. E. Church, 
New York. Boston: G.C. Rand & Co. 1850. 


Tus is a sound, earnest, and persuasive address, first, on the qualifi- 
cations for the sacred office, among which he enumerates as chief, piety, 
good sense, independence, and decision, and an intimate knowledge of 
the word of God; and next on the means by which those gifts and 
acquisitions are to be cultivated. The counsels given are highly appro- 
priate, and are urged with a force and warmth that make them impressive. 


Lerrers, ON THE Propnetic Scriptures. By the Rev. Edward 
Winthrop, M.A., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Ohio. 
New York: Franklin Knight. 1850. 


We are glad that those who have carefully studied the prophecies, 
and adopted just views of their import, are disposed to present the 
result of their inquiries to the public, and that they are encouraged by 
the desire of many in the churches for a better knowledge on the subject. 
If proper books are furnished, and judicious efforts made by the 
friends of truth to give them circulation, we have reason to believe they 
will meet with extensive patronage, and a large body of the pious be 
soon led to a hearty reception of the revelation God has made respect- 
ing the future. 

Mr. Winthrop treats in this neat volume of some of the principal 
themes in respect to which curiosity is chiefly felt, and information most 
needed ; the premillennial advent of Christ; the state of the church 
anterior to his coming ; the powers denoted by the wild beast of the 
Apocalypse, and great Babylon; the drying of the Euphrates,—which 
he refers to the alienation of the people of the ten kingdoms from the 
apostate hierarchies, denoted by great Babylon; not as is usual with 
commentators, to the decline of the Turkish empire ;—the restoration 
of the Israelites; the first resurrection; and the descent of the new 
Jerusalem ; and discusses them in a manner—sober, perspicuous, and 
argumentative—that is highly adapted to give satisfaction to the rea- 
der. His method of maintaining his views is quite unlike that which 
is employed by the opposite party. Could the anti-millenarians sustain 
their theories by a tenth part of the evidence with which he demon- 
strates his principal positions, it would be a formidable task to controvert 
them. But founded, as their scheme is, on a misapprehension of the 
laws of interpretation, and the work of conjecture and hypothesis, it 
falls at the first shock of a critical assault. There is not one of its 
doctrines that ean be maintained by means that a scholar would not 
deem it discreditable to use on any other subject. Mr. Winthrop, on 
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the contrary, interprets the Scriptures according to the established laws 
of language, and employs them in evincing his views in the same man- 
ner as they are used by the learned in the proof of the other doctrines 
which they teach. His arguments present a very striking contrast in 
the knowledge they display of the sacred word, and their clearness 
and unanswerableness, to the absurd errors, superficial declamation, and 
turbid logic of such writers as Mr. Steele, Mr. Beattie, and others, who 
have lately assaulted the views he maintains. We recommend his 
volume especially to the numerous members of the churches who are 
desirous of information on the subject, and wish a simple, direct, and 
effective statement of the great teachings of the Scriptures respect- 


ing it. 


10. Taz Caristran Lire a Ficur or Farrn. By Rev. Herman 


Hooker. Philadelphia : H. Hooker. 1850. 


Tuts, little volume is a practical treatise on the difficulties and the 
aids of a religious life. The author exhibits it not as a work of ease, 
involving little else than a mere profession of faith, and observance of 
rites, but as a conflict in which strong foes of the heart and the world 
are to be encountered and overcome, and not by the unassisted strength 
of the believer, but only by the teachings of God’s word, and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 


11. Generat History or tne CuristrAN RELIGION AND CHURCH. 
From the German of Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated from the 
first ; revised and altered throughout, according to the second edition. 
By Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
the University of Vermont. Volume third, comprising the third and 
fourth volume of the original. First American Edition. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 


Tue period of nearly five centuries, from 590, treated in this volume, 
embraces a great number of distinguished persons and important events. 
It was in those ages that the papacy made some of its greatest strides, 
both in superstition and the usurpation of power over the church out of 
Italy. It was then that England was Christianized, and that the last of 
the churches of the ten kingdoms was legalized by the state, that the 
gospel was introduced into Germany, that Mahomet arose, that his suc- 
cessors conquered a large share of the eastern empire, that the Pope 
became a civil prince, and that the schism took place between the 
bishops of Rome and Constantinople. That was the period of the 
contests respecting image worship in the east, and predestination and 
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the mass in the west; and of the rise and persecution of the Paulicians 
in Armenia, and the Albigenses in France. Several of the emperors, 
bishops, and popes of the period were men of extraordinary powers, and 
exerted, perhaps, as large an influence on their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, as any that have followed. The volume presents a large body 
of minute information on topics of interest that are but slightly treated 
in most other church histories. 


12. Expostrrory Lectures on THE EpistteE to THE EpHEsrANs. By 
the Rev. R. S. M‘Ghee, A.M., Rector of Holywell, Hants. New 
York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Insteap of a philological commentary, in which the writer simply 
states the import of the text, Mr. M‘Ghee presents in this work a plain, 
full, and practical exhibition of all the various topics of which the epistle 
treats, and illustrates and confirms his views of them by the collateral 
passages of the other parts of the New Testament. The lectures, which 
were originally preached to his congregation, are designed for readers 
of all classes, and may be read with benefit by all who seek a knowledge 
of the great truths of redemption. 


13. A Sermon. Preached at the Ordination of Rev. E. H. Greely, in 
Haverhill, N. H., Nov. 9, 1849. By Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, Hanover. Dartmouth Press. 1849. 


Owe of the most obvious and important duties to which the ministers 
of the gospel are called, is to witness to the great truths of God, and 
especially at periods when they are misrepresented and denounced. 
They are set not merely for the communication, but for the defence of 
the gospel, and are forewarned that if they neglect it, they will be held 
responsible for the evils that result from their unfaithfulness. If we 
are to judge, however, from the course many puisue, they have formed 
a very different view of their duty. They neither regard it as incum- 
bent on them to discountenance and resist error, and vindicate the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity when assailed and calumniated, 
nor deem it of much moment if the Christian system is rejected, and 
another gospel substituted in its place. It is treated as a question of 
party expedience and popularity. Will it obstruct the schemes of 
ambitious leaders? If so, the voice of truth is silenced; the will of God 
contemned ; the well-being of the flocks committed to their charge, dis- 
regarded ; the wishes of some aspiring demagogue exalted to supreme 
authority, and the objects of an hour made to outweigh the infinite 
interests of a future life. 
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Dr. Lord does not concur in this policy, but holds it to be the duty 
of those in the sacred office to proclaim and vindicate the truth when it 
is attacked by the hostile, and deserted by the timid; and he has, 
accordingly, uttered his testimony in this Discourse to the great 
doctrine of the cross, or Christ's expiation; of the church, or chosen 
subjects of salvation ; of regeneration by the Spirit of God; and ef the 
resurrection of the holy dead anterior to the millennium, in contradis- 
tinction from the false doctrines of philosophy and theology that now pre- 
vail extensively, and if not cherished, are allowed by many who profess 
much zeal for the spread of Christianity and the welfare of the church, 
as unimportant deviations from the faith once delivered to the saints. 
He confutes and rebukes with a just severity the superficial and daring 
speculatists of the German and American schools who deny Christ’s 
expiation, the Spirit’s influences, and other cardinal facts and truths; and 
exhibit religion as a mere naturalism, and the Almighty as only man’s 
guardian and benefactor ; not his monarch, who has attributes and rights 
that require him to enforce his laws, though it be to the destruction of 
those who rebel. We wish his example may be followed by other faith- 
ful ministers. Were those generally who still hold the great doctrines of 
the gospel, boldly to avow and maintain them, and denounce the false 
systems that are substituted in their place, the churches would be 
shielded in a great measure from the errors to which they are exposed, 
and put on their guard against the artful and unscrupulous teachers 
who are endeavoring to betray them to apostasy. 


14. Memorrs or Sir Toomas Fowe.t Buxton, Baronet, with 
selections from his correspondence. Edited by his son, Charles 
Buxton, Esq. London: John Murray. 1848. 


Tuts is a highly interesting memorial of one who partly by his 
peculiar powers, and partly by the favorable opportunities of the 
period, rose suddenly and unexpectedly to unusual conspicuity and 
influente ; and exemplifies in a striking manner the mode in which the 
sphere of one’s life, and the agencies he exerts, sometimes turn on slight 
incidents. Had his birth occurred a few years earlier or later, or had 
half a dozen apparently unimportant events been omitted from the 
series that determined his course, he would either have acted in an 
essentially different relation to the public, or, perhaps, been known 
only as a private individual. He was educated at Dublin. After 
leaving the university, he became a partner in a brewery in London, 
and took for several years a principal part in its management. His 
powers as a speaker, which had been in a degree unfolded at the Uni- 
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versity, became known to the public by an address at a meeting for the 
relief of the poor of the capital in a period of great suffering, and 
immediately led to solicitations by Mr. Wilberforce and others to take 
an active part in the benevolent undertakings of the period, and to 
his introduction to parliament, that he might advocate them on that 
theatre. His first philanthropic effort was for the reformation of prisons 
and an amelioration of the criminal laws; and the aid which he 
rendered in the accomplishment of those objects, gave him at once a 
high position with his associates, and influence with the government. 
He soon took the place in a large degree of Mr. Wilberforce as the 
leading advocate of the abolition of slavery, and from 1824 exerted 


perhaps a more efficient ageney than any other, in the achievement of 
that great measure. He had a principal share in putting an end to the 
slave-trade, which was long carried on in violation of law at the Mau- 
ritius; and it was by his exertions that the government was induced to 
protect the Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope from the encroach- 
ments of the colonists, and to restore to them the territory of which 
they had been unjustly deprived. After twenty years devoted assidu- 
ously to these humane objects, he, in 1838, lost his seat in parliament, 
but not his influence with the public or the government. His last 
effort for the benefit of the wretched, was the projection of the expedi- 
tion to the Niger, in the hope of checking and finally extinguishing the 
slave-trade, by treaties with the chiefs, the introduction of agriculture, 
and the promotion of commerce. The volume presents a history in a 
degree of each of these great measures, the difficulties with which they 
were attended, and the means by which they were finally accomplished. 
As atoken of the estimate in which his services were held by the govern- 
ment, he was, after the close of his parliamentary career, made a 
baronet. He was highly estimable in his private relations, an inge- 
nuous and ardent disciple of Christ, eminently social, frank, generous, 
noble-minded, and marked especially by an inflexible adherence to his reli- 
cious principles, a fearless advocacy of the right, and an indomitable reso- 
lution in pursuing the ends which he attempted to achieve. The evening 
of his life, though overclouded in a degree by the disappointment of his 
hopes in respect to Africa, was yet cheered by many enjoyments ; and 
his death, which took place in 1845, was calm and victorious. The 
peculiarities of his brilliant career, the beauty of many of the 
characters that are delineated, the ease and vivacity of the letters, the 
great variety and interest of the incidents that are detailed, and—which 
is of almost equal importance,—the omission of what is unessential, 
and avoidance of prolixity, give a charm to the volume, which the bio- 


graphies of public men seldom possess. 
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HounGary AND TRANSYLVANIA, with remarks on their condition, social, 
political, and economical. By John Paget, Esq. With numerous 
illustrations. 2 Volumes. London: John Murray. 1839. 


Huneary, while the principal theatre in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries of the struggle between the Turks and the nations of 
Germany, was the object of great interest to the whole of Europe, and 
was probably nearly as familiarly known to statesmen, military com- 
manders, and the cultivated generally, as Austria, Bohemia, or Russia. 
At the close of that conflict it lost much of its importance, and for a 
hundred and fifty years has held but a subordinate place in the wars 
and diplomacy of Europe. 

The contest of which it has lately been the scene, has again drawn 
to it the eyes of the civilized world, and rendered a better knowledge 
desirable of its geography, resources, inhabitants, and _ institutions. 
These volumes furnish far more full and satisfactory information respect- 
ing it than any other work that we have seen. Mr. Paget, who is an 
English gentleman of intelligence, traversed the whole country, visited 
all the important cities, became acquainted with many of the nobles 
and other persons of distinction; visited them in their families, joined 
them in their public amusements, observed their manners, studied their 
politics, and inquired into the state of their arts. His narrative is writ- 
ten with uncommon ease and sprightliness, and abounds with interesting 
incidents. His descriptions are minute and graphic, and impress the 
reader with much of the vividness of conception which the presence of 
the scenes themselves would produce; his judgments of men and insti- 
tutions are candid, and his views enlightened and liberal. 

Hungary is not inferior perhaps to any portion of Europe of equal 
extent, in the beauty of its scenery, the excellence of its climate, the 
richness of its soil, and the variety and value of its products. It is 
encircled by ranges of lofty mountains. The regions at their feet are 
diversified by hills and vales, while the central part, a hundred miles or 
more in width, and more than two hundred in length, is spread out in 
a continuous steppe or plain much like the prairies of our western States. 
Several of its rivers, beside the Danube, are navigable by steamboats. 
It abounds in the richest minerals; gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, lead, 
and coal. The soil is generally good, and much of the southern part 
inexhaustibly rich, and yields grain of every description, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and wine. The vast plain which lies along the Theiss is, in the 
interior, chiefly devoted to pasturage, and sustains immense herds and 
flocks. 

The population was estimated by Mr. Paget, at the period of his visit, 


ten or twelve years ago, to be about 12,000,000. It is now supposed 
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to be 14,000,000, of whom 5,000,000 are Magyars; 1,250,000, Ger- 
mans; 2,250,000, Wallacks; and 5,000,000, Sclaves of different tribes. 
Of the remainder, a large part are Jews. The Magyars, who migrated 
from Eastern Asia, and conquered the country 1000 years ago, are far 
the most cultivated. Their institutions are in a considerable degree 
liberal. The political power has been wholly in the hands of the 
nobles until 1848, when the right of suffrage was extended to all classes. 
The peasants are not, as some have represented, absolute serfs, but 
rather tenants of the nobles, who are the landowners. They have a 
legal right to the occupancy of the soil which is in their possession. 
The nobles, at an earlier period than the barons of England, extorted 
from their monarch a charter of rights, and have for more than six 
hundred years maintained a struggle for the preservation of their liber- 
ties. Their views have become greatly liberalized during the last fifty 
years, and the way seemed prepared, had they become independent, for 
the establishment of institutions partaking largely of the freedom and 
equity of ours. 

Besides the Catholic and Greek churches, which are the most nume- 
rous, there is a large body both of Lutheran and Reformed Protestants. 
The Catholics and Greeks are nationalized, and their prelates have had 
a seat in the house of magnates of the national legislature. The Pro- 
testants are merely tolerated. Besides a large university at the capital, 
there are several subordinate ones in other cities, and numerous acade- 
mies belonging to the several religious denominations, and schools in 
every village. The population of all classes, with few exceptions, can 
read. 

Although, therefore, they are generally but little cultivated, they yet 
have all the elements of a great and powerful empire, and their success, 
had they triumphed in their late struggle, would have exerted a mo- 
mentous influence on the future condition of Europe. On the other 
hand, their defeat and subjection again to Austrian domination is to 
prove the source, not improbably, of still more important effects to the 
west of Europe, by the augmentation which it yields to the power of 
Russia. Austria is now but a dependent on her, and instead of a bar- 
rier, is converted into an auxiliary, it is to be apprehended, to the con- 
quest of the Lower Danube, and finally perhaps of Constantinople and 
the whole of the western Turkish Empire. No struggle for freedom 


which the world has lately witnessed, was fraught with more important 
results either to despotism or liberty. 
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Arr. I—A Discourse delivered before the Convention of 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, in Brattle Street 
Meeting House, Boston, May 30th, 1850. By Edwards 
A. Park, Abbot Professor in the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra, for July, 
1850. Boston: Perkins & Whipple. Ardover: W. F. 
Draper, 1850. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue theme selected for such an occasion by one occupyibg 
a position like Professor Park’s, may justly be supposed ‘to be 
regarded by him with peculiar interest, and the views he 
advances deemed of more than ordinary importance. He 
cannot be believed, in addressing such a body, to be indifferent 
whether he makes a favorable exhibition of himself or not, 
and sustains or impairs his reputation and influence. He 
must naturally endeavor to produce not only @ good, but the 
best impression. If then the doctrines he advances are 
novel, involve an essential deviation from the general faith of 
Christians, and are likely to meet with strenuous. objection, it 
is to be presumed that they have at least been maturely consi- 
dered, that they are sincerely held, and that he has presented 
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them in their least exceptionable form, and expressed them in 
terms as little likely as possible to excite alarm, or occasion 
animadversion. If, therefore, they seriously affect the great 
body of revealed truth, they may be regarded as an exponent 
of the general system of religious thought which he enter- 
tains, and is to endeavor to infuse into the minds of his 
pupils; and if they are mistaken, superficial, contradictious, 
and indicate an ill-furnished, or ill-disciplined mind, they may 
be taken as an index of his powers as a thinker, and his 
attainments as a scholar; and made the ground of a judgment 
respecting the influence he is likely to exert. The doctrines 
and spirit of this Discourse render it peculiarly proper that it 
should be contemplated in these relations. 

It is generally held that there is but one true theology, just 
as there is but one true God, one moral government, one 
work of redemption, one system of moral relations ; and in 
natural things, one power of gravitation, one ratio of 
numbers, and one geometry. Professor Park’s object in this 
Discourse, however, is to show that there are two legitimate 
theologies, and to state the dissimilarity of their natures, and 
describe their different offices. He says :— 


“ There are two forms of theology, of which the two passages in my 
text are selected as individual specimens, the one declaring that God 
never repents, the other that he does repent. For want of a better 
name, these two forms may be termed, the theology of the intellect, and 
the theology of feeling. Sometimes, indeed, both the mind and the 
heart are suited by the same modes of thought, but often they require 
dissimilar methods, and the object of the present discourse is, to state 
some of the differences between the theology of the intellect and that of 
feeling, and also some of the influences which they exert upon each 
other.”—P. 4. 


Theology is the science which teaches the existence, attri- 
butes, and. character of God, his laws, the measures of his 
government, and his purposes, the doctrines he has revealed, 
and the duties he has enjoined. If then there are two legiti- 


mate theologies, there are two legitimate scientific views or 
systems of thought on these subjects, and systems, that—if 
they have the natures, and fill the offices Professor Park 
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ascribes to them—are essentially unlike. If the one is suited 
only to satisfy the intellect, and because of its exact truth, 
and the other only to satisfy the heart, and because of the 
omission, modification, or rejection of that truth, they must 
be radically diverse from each other. They must vary not 
merely in degree, or the number of views in which they 
contemplate God and his government, but in the nature of 
the exhibitions they present of them. Nothing else can be a 
ground of the different offices they are said to fill, and the 
influences they are supposed to exert. Nothing else can be a 
reason for distinguishing them. The God then of the one 
must in being, attributes, and acts, be essentially unlike the 
God of the other; and the laws, measures of government, 
purposes, doctrines, and duties of the one, in important 
respects, different from those of the other. 

The proposition he attempts to establish thus bears on its 
face the marks of gross error and self-contradiction, and is 
fraught with the subversion of the whole system of revealed 
truth. If the Jehovah of the intellect is the true Jehovah, 
and yet is a different entity, or a being of different attributes 
and acts, from the Jehovah of the heart, then the Jehovah of 
the heart who is the object of awe, love, trust, and homage, 
is not the true Jehovah. If the Divine laws, doctrines, and 
dispensations, contemplated by the intellect, are true, and yet 
are essentially different from those which are contemplated 
by the heart as divine, then those which are contemplated 
by the heart are not truly God’s dispensations and laws. The 
Saviour whom the heart adores and loves is not the real 
Saviour; the work of redemption which it approves, and on 
which it founds its hopes of eternal life, is not the real work 
of redemption; and the salvation which it expects, and in 
which it rejoices, is not the real salvation. The doctrine he 
proposes to demonstrate is thus a bald and repulsive solecism, 
proceeding on the assumption that the intellect and heart 
are in religion in antagonism; and that there are accordingly 
two different and antagonistic Christianities ; one which God 
has instituted, which is true, but is not suited to the heart ; 
another which is devised by the heart, but is not suited to the 
intellect ; and that it is the latter that is the means of exciting 
the religious affections ; while that which God has revealed is 
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unfitted for that office. Piety is consequently wholly severed 
from the knowledge of God. The being who is loved and 
worshipped, is but a creature of the feelings; and all experi- 
mental religion is thence of necessity a delusion. If that is 
denied, and it is held on the other hand, that such exercises of 
feeling are, nevertheless, a genuine religious and the only 
religious experience that is possible, it then, at least, follows 
that the dislike and rejection of God and his government, 
contemplated according to truth, is an indispensable condition 
of piety, and, therefore, that all religious feeling is necessarily 
false and without virtue. 

If this is not adapted to make a favorable impression of 
Professor Park’s principles or intellect, we are sorry to say 
its effect is not likely to be diminished by the mode in which 
he endeavors to demonstrate his doctrine. As we proceed in 
the discussion, the most ample evidence will appear that this 
is the scheme he endeavors to maintain; that he holds that 
the truth which God has revealed is not adapted to awaken 
pious feeling, but is instinctively repelled by the “ healthy 
affections ;” that it is the office of the heart to suggest and 
frame an antagonistic theology for the excitement of its love, 
adoration, and trust; that the instincts, tastes, and disposi- 
tions of the mind, are the proper criteria of a theology, not 
the truths God has revealed the proper criteria of those 
dispositions and affections; and, consequently, on the one 
hand, that all true piety is the work of man in alienation 
from God, and on the other, that the religion God has insti- 
tuted is necessarily impracticable, and without virtue. 

His views of the theology of the intellect are seen from the 
following passage :— 


“ What then are some of the differences between these two kinds of 
representation / ‘ 


“ The theology of the intellect conforms to the laws, subserves the wants, 
and secures the approval of our intuitive and deductive powers. It 
includes the decisions of the judgment, of the perceptive part of 
conscience and taste—indeed, of all the faculties which are essential to 
the reasoning process. It is the theology of speculation, and, therefore, 
comprehends the truth sust as rr 1s, unmodified by the excitements of 
feeling. It is received as accurate, not in its spirit only, but in its 
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letter also. Of course, it demands evidence, either internal or extra- 
neous, for all its propositions. Those propositions, whether or not they 
be inferences from antecedent, are well fitted to be premises for subse- 
quent trains of proof. This intellectual theology, therefore, prefers 
general to individual statements, the abstract to the concrete, the literal 
to the figurative. In the creed of a Trinitarian, it affirms that he who 
united in his person a human body, a human soul, and a divine spirit, 
expired on the cross, but it does not originate the phrase that his soud 
expired, nor that God, the mighty Maker, died; [and because those 
propositions are not true.] Its aim is not to be impressive, but intelli- 
gible and defensible. Hence, it insists on the nice proportions of 
doctrine, and on preciseness both of thought and style. Its words are 
so exactly defined, its adjustments are so accurate, that no caviller can 
detect an ambiguous, mystical, or incoherent sentence. It is, therefore, 
m entire harmony with itself, abhorring a contradiction, as nature 


abhors a vacuum.”—P. 4. 


The characteristic of this theology thus is, that it compre- 
hends and expresses “the rruru, just as it is ;” and, of course, 
that truth, though Professor P. does not directly state it, 
which God reveals in his word and manifests in his works. 
It is “ accurate, not in spirit only, but in the letter also,” and 
is supported by “evidence” that “conforms to the laws, sub- 
serves the wants, and secures the approval of our intuitive 
and deductive powers.” It is precisely the system of truth, 
therefore, which God has communicated for our instruction 
and guidance, and which, accordingly, sanctioned by his 
authority, has the most unexceptionable and absolute title to 
our faith and submission. 

This theology, he avers, however, is not suited to the heart. 


“Tt is adapted to the soul in her inquisitive moods, but fails to satisfy 
her in her craving for excitement. .... As it avoids the dashes of 
an imaginative style, as it qualifies and subdues the remark which the 
passions would make still more intense, it seems dry, tame to the mass 
of men. It awakens but little interest in favor of its old arrangements ; 
its new distinctions are easily introduced to be as speedily forgotten. 
As we might infer, it is suited, not for eloquent appeals, but for calm 
controversial treatises and bodies of divinity."—P. 5. 

He speaks, also, of the “dissonance of pious feeling with 
the mere generalities of speculation,” p. 28; and employs 
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other expressions to indicate that the theology of truth is 
unacceptable to the feelings. 

It is thus, he represents, wholly unsuited to the wants of our 
moral nature. It is adapted to the soul in her inquiries after 
knowledge, but fails to satisfy her craving for excitement ; 
that is, to awaken her to emotion, and excite her to strong 
feeling. It makes no powerful impression on the affections 
It enkindles no awe, love, trust, or joy. “It is not suited to 
eloquent appeals.” It is in “dissonance with pious feeling ;” 
and the reason lies in its nature, not in the mode in which it 
is presented. It is because it is the truth, and expressed with- 
out disguise in a demonstrative manner; not because it is 
exhibited without caricature, without exaggeration, or with- 
out metaphor. If it were not its truth that renders it uninflu- 
ential and unsatisfactory to the heart —if the views it presents 
were the same as those embodied in the theology of feeling— 
then it would not be a different theology, but the same, with 
no other difference than the mode in which it is exhibited. If 
it is to the truth which it expresses that the theology of feeling 
owes its power over the heart, and that truth is identically 
the same with that which is embodied in the theology of the 
intellect, then they not only are not different theologies, but 
they furnish no reason for the opposite impressions which he 
ascribes to them. 

His representation, therefore, is of no ordinary significance 
It is an indictment of the truth, the simple, pure, demon- 
strable truth which God has revealed, as unadapted to interest 
the heart and move it to holy affection, and insusceptible of 
being made the instrument of a determining influence on it 
It is the opposite, therefore, of the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
that the truth is the means by which the Spirit sanctifies the 
mind and excites it to love, joy, trust, thankfulness, submission, 
zeal, and other holy affections. It teaches that it is not God 
contemplated in his true character, that is the object of pious 
regard ; that it is not Christ in his true nature and offices as 
Redeemer that is the object of faith and love ; and that it is 
not the great facts and truths of his redemptive work that 
inspire the holy affections which the sanctified exercise. It 
implies, therefore, that the affections towards God, Christ, and 
the work of redemption that distinguish the pious, have their 
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ground in untrue views, and instead, therefore, of being vir- 
tuous, are mistaken and evil. They are a homage of error, a 
love, adoration, trust, and worship of an imaginary and false 
God, in place of the true. 

As the two theologies differ from each other and are con- 
trasts, the characteristics of that of the intellect—a revelation 
from God, truth, harmony with reason, demonstrableness, 
precision,—are not traits of the theology of the heart. Instead, 
that is marked by the opposite characteristics. It is devised 
or suggested by the feelings, in place of being revealed by God ; 
it is a misrepresentation, instead of a statement of truth; it is 
vague, exaggerated, and without evidence, instead of clear, 
accurate, and indubitable ; and such it is accordingly exhi- 
bited in the delineation he gives of it. 


“Tn some respects, but not in all, the theology of feeling differs from 
that of intellect. It is the form of belief which is suecestep By and 
apApTeD TO the wants of the well-trained heart. It is embraced as 
involving the substance of truth, although when .rreRa.ty interpreted 
it MAY Or MAY NOT BE TRUE.”—P. 5. 


It is of course to be interpreted Jiterally, if the terms in 
which it is expressed are used literally. It is only on condi- 
tion that a share of the language in which it is embodied is 
employed by a trope, that it is to that extent to be interpreted 
as tropical. His description indicates accordingly, that al- 
though it is embraced as involving the substance of truth, yet 
when justly interpreted, it may be wholly devoid of that ele- 
ment. If, however, it is not expressed absolutely in literal, 
but in a measure in figurative language, and is interpreted 
according to its nature, 1t will not follow from such an inter- 
pretation that it is true; inasmuch as tropical language, as 
well as literal, may be employed in the expression of error. 
By his own representation, thus, though embraced as involving 
the substance of truth, it may when properly explained, be 
wholly false. Yet this statement still needs explanation. 
What is meant by the substance of truth in a proposition that 
is admitted to be false ? Is it that the subject of the affirma- 
tion is a reality, though that which is predicated of it is false ? 


If God is the subject of the proposition, is the proposition con- 
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sidered as involving the substance of truth, on the ground 
that God is a real existence, although that which is affirmed 
of him—suppose it to be, for example, that he does not exist, 
or that he is not the author of the revelation ascribed to him 
in the Scriptures, or that he is not the moral ruler of the 
world—is false? What else can it be? We see not what 
other meaning can be assigned to it. And if that is its im- 
port, how much does it add to the value of the theology of the 
heart, that it treats of Jehovah and other real verities, though 
it totally misrepresents them? He proceeds— 


“Tt studies not the exact proportions of doctrine, but gives especial 
prominence to those features of it which are and ought to be most grate- 


ful to the sensibilities, It insists not on dialectical argument, but receives 


whatever the healthy affections crave.”—P. 5. 

But how is it to be decided that the affections that “crave” 
this theology are “healthy ?” It is no favorable mark of them 
that they embrace that as substantially true, which, when 
properly interpreted, may be wholly false. By what test is 
the heart to ascertain that its affections are “healthy,” and 
“ought” to be gratified by this theology? It disapproves, 
according to Professor P., and repels the guidance of the intel- 
lect. It dislikes the truth God has revealed in his word pre- 
sented in its purity, certainty, and the power of unquestionable 
evidence. It must of necessity, therefore, be its own law and 
judge, and regard all the sensibilities and affections with 
which it is animated as “healthy.” It is thus invested with 
an absolute mastery over its own obligations; is constituted 
its own arbiter ; and generates a theology which assumes, that 
its sensibilities and affections, though in direct antagonism to 
God, are legitimate and holy. He uses many expressions of 
much the same import. 


“Tt is satisfied with vague, indefinite representations. It is too buoy- 
ant, too earnest for a moral result, to compress itself into sharply drawn 
angles. .... It is often the more forceful because of the looseness 
of its style, herein being the hiding of its power... .. Of course 
the theology of feeling aims to be impressive, whether it be or not 


minutely accurate. Often it bursts away from dogmatic restraints, forces 
its passage through or over rules of logic, and presses forward to expend 
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itself first and foremost in affecting the sensibilities. For this end, instead 
of being comprehensive, it is elastic; avoiding monotony, it is ever per- 
tinent to the occasion; it brings out into bold relief, now one feature of 
a doctrine, and then a different feature, and assumes as great a variety 
of shapes as the wants of the heart are various. . . . . It assumes these 
discordant forms, so as to meet the affections in their conflicting moods. 
Its aim is not to facilitate the inferences of logic, but to arrest attention, 
to grapple with the wayward desires, to satisfy the workings of the 
heart. In order to reach all the hiding-places of emotion, it now and 
then strains a word to its utmost significancy, even into a variance with 
some other phrase, and a disproportion with the remaining parts of the 
system.”——Pp. 6, 7. 

“The free theology of the feelings is ill fitted for didactic or contro- 
versial treatises, or doctrinal standards. Martin Luther, the church 
fathers, who used it so often, became thereby unsafe polemics. Any- 
thing 


g, everything, can be proved from them ; for they were for ever indit- 
ing sentences congenial with an excited heart, but false as expressions of 
deliberate opinion. But this emotive theology is adapted to the persua- 
sive sermon, to the pleadings of the liturgy, or the songs of Zion. By 
no means can it be termed mere poetry, in the sense of a playful fiction. 
It is no play, but solemn earnestness. It is no mere fiction, but an 
outpouring of sentiments too deep, or too mellow, or too impetuous to 
be suited with the stiff language of the intellect. Neither can its words 
be called merely figurative, in the sense of arbitrary or unsubstantial. 
They are the earliest, and if one may use a comparison [which he, how- 
ever neglects to employ], the most natural utterances of a soul irstinet 


with religious life.”"—P. 8. 


All this emphatically shows, that in his estimate it is a real 
theology, distinct and different from that of the intellect, which 
God has revealed. It is not a mere mode of expression ; it is 
not a mere poetic exemplification of truths presented didac- 
tically and historically in the Scriptures; it is not a mere 
exhibition of fictitious feeling, but is an outpouring of “ senti- 
ments” that are genuine, deep, and impetuous, and constitute 
the religion of the heart. 


“They ”"—those utterances—“ are forms of language which circumscribe 
a doctrine, a substance, which, fashioned as it may be, the intellect grasps 
and holds fast; a substance which arrests the more attention and pro- 


longs the deeper interest, by the figures which bound it. This form of 


theology, then, is far from being fitly represented by the term imagina- 
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sidered as involving the substance of truth, on the ground 
that God is a real existence, although that which is affirmed 
of him—suppose it to be, for example, that he does not exist, 
or that he is not the author of the revelation ascribed to him 
in the Scriptures, or that he is not the moral ruler-of the 
world—is false? What else can it be? We see not what 
other meaning can be assigned to it. And if that is its im- 
port, how much does it add to the value of the theology of the 
heart, that it treats of Jehovah and other real verities, though 
it totally misrepresents them? He proceeds— 


“Tt studies not the exact proportions of doctrine, but gives especial 
prominence to those features of it which are and ought to be most grate- 
ful to the sensibilities. It insists not on dialectical argument, but receives 
whatever the healthy affections crave.”—P. 5. 

But how is it to be decided that the affections that “crave” 
this theology are “healthy ?” It is no favorable mark of them 
that they embrace that as substantially true, which, when 
properly interpreted, may be wholly false. By what test is 
the heart to ascertain that its affections are “healthy,” and 
“ought” to be gratified by this theology? It disapproves, 
according to Professor P., and repels the guidance of the intel- 
lect. It dislikes the truth God has revealed in his word pre- 
sented in its purity, certainty, and the power of unquestionable 
evidence. It must of necessity, therefore, be its own law and 
judge, and regard all the sensibilities and affections with 
which it is animated as “healthy.” It is thus invested with 
an absolute mastery over its own obligations; is constituted 
its own arbiter ; and generates a theology which assumes, that 
its sensibilities and affections, though in direct antagonism to 
God, are legitimate and holy. He uses many expressions of 
much the same import. 


“Tt is satisfied with vague, indefinite representations. It is too buoy- 
ant, too earnest for a moral result, to compress itself into sharply drawn 


angles. .... It is often the more forceful because of the looseness 
of its style, herein being the hiding of its power. .... Of course 


the theology of feeling aims to be impressive, whether it be or not 
minutely accurate. Often it bursts away from dogmatic restraints, forces 
its passage through or over rules of logic, and presses forward to expend 
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itself first and foremost in affecting the sensibilities. For this end, instead 
of being comprehensive, it is elastic; avoiding monotony, it is ever per- 
tinent to the occasion ; it brings out into bold relief, now one feature of 
a doctrine, and then a different feature, and assumes as great a variety 
of shapes as the wants of the heart are various. . . . . It assumes these 
discordant forms, so as to meet the affections in their conflicting moods. 
Its aim is not to facilitate the inferences of logic, but to arrest attention, 
to grapple with the wayward desires, to satisfy the workings of the 
heart. In order to reach all the hiding-places of emotion, it now and 
then strains a word to its utmost significancy, even into a variance with 
some other phrase, and a disproportion with the remaining parts of the 
system.”——Pp. 6, 7. 

“ The free theology of the feelings is dll fitted for didactic or contro- 
versial treatises, or doctrinal standards. Martin Luther, the church 
fathers, who used it so often, became thereby unsafe polemics. Any- 
thing, everything, can be proved from them ; for they were for ever indit- 
ing sentences congenial with an excited heart, but false as expressions of 
deliberate opinion. But this emotive theology és adapted to the persua- 
sive sermon, to the pleadings of the liturgy, or the songs of Zion. By 
no means can it be termed mere poetry, in the sense of a playful fiction, 
It is no play, but solemn earnestness. It is no mere fiction, but an 
outpouring of sentiments too deep, or too mellow, or too impetuous to 
be suited with the stiff language of the intellect. Neither can its words 
be called merely figurative, in the sense of arbitrary or unsubstantial. 
They are the earliest, and if one may use a comparison [which he, how- 
ever neglects to employ], the most natural utterances of a soul instinct 


with religious life.”—P. 8. 


All this emphatically shows, that in his estimate it is a real 
theology, distinct and different from that of the intellect, which 
God has revealed. It is not a mere mode of expression ; it is 
not a mere poetic exemplification of truths presented didac- 
tically and historically in the Scriptures; it is not a mere 
exhibition of fictitious feeling, but is an outpouring of “ senti- 
ments” that are genuine, deep, and impetuous, and constitute 
the religion of the heart. 


“They ”"—those utterances—* are forms of language which circumscribe 
a doctrine, a substance, which, fashioned as it may be, the intellect grasps 
and holds fast; a substance which arrests the more attention and pro- 
longs the deeper interest, by the figures which bound it. This form of 
theology, then, is far from being fitly represented by the term imagina- 
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tive, still farther by the term fanciful, and farther yet by the word capri- 
cious. It goes deeper; it is the theology both of and for our sensitive 
nature ; of and for the normal emotion, affection, passion. It may be 
called poetry, however, if this word is used, as it should be, to include 
the constitutional developments of a heart moved to its depths by 
the truth.”—Pp. 7, 8. 


But how is this last expression to be reconciled with his 
representation, that it is a theology wholly different from and 
antagonistic to that of the intellect? He speaks here, also, as 
though the truth were something separate from his poetic 
theology. His theory is, not that the truth in its purity and 
simplicity as it is revealed by God, and contemplated by the 
intellect, first impresses the heart, and arouses it to ardent 
emotion; and that then the heart under that intelligent excite- 
ment generates the theology of the feelings, in order to sustain 
and give expression to the affections, with which the truth 
presented by the intellect had inspired it. Instead, his repre- 
sentation is, that the truth as revealed by God, and contem- 
plated by the intellect, is not only unsuited to move the 
heart to holy affections, but is absolutely displeasing to it 
and repellent. By “the truth,” then, with which “the heart 
is moved to its depths,” he means this “theology” itself, which is 
“of and for our sensitive nature ;” and his proposition accord- 
ingly is, that this theology “may be called poetry,” if “the 
word is used to include the constitutional developments of a heart 
moved to its depths” by this theology. But why is this theology 
to be called poetry, if the word poetry is used to include the 
developments of a heart moved by it to its depths ? that is, 
is used, not “as it should be,” but improperly and absurdly to 
denote the effects it produces. Poetry does not consist in 
any degree in the influences it exerts, or the effects to which 
it gives birth. It is not poetry because it produces the effects 
that spring from it, but it produces its effects, because it is 
poetry. The amount of his statement then is,—if the word 
poetry is absurdly used to denote the effects this theology 
excites in the heart, then it may also be used to denote this 
theology itself which excites those effects! What a brilliant 
display of his discriminative powers! What adroitness in 
settling an intricate question! And what a happy exemplifica- 
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tion of the superiority of his method of treating subjects, over 
that of the stiff accuracy of the logician! He has in this, as 
in a score of other passages, lost himself in a cloud of glitter- 
ing words and contradictious conceptions ; and shown himself 
to be superficial, in place of exhibiting the subtlety and lofti- 
ness of a genius, and uttered nonsense instead of poetry. 


“ And as in its essence it is poetical, with this meaning of the epithet, 
so it avails itself of a poetic license, and indulges in a style of remark, 
which, fur sober prose, would be unbecoming, or even when associated in 
certain ways, irreverent. All warm affection, be it love or hatred, over- 
leaps at times the proprieties of the didactic style. ... . It is the very 
nature of a theology framed for enkindling the imagination, aud thereby 
inflaming the heart, to pour itself out when a striking emergency calls 
for them, in words that burn—words that excite no congenial glow in 
technical students, viewing all truth in its dry light, and disdaining all 
figures which would offend the decorum of a philosophical or didactic 
stvle, but words which wake the deepest sy:inpathies of quick-moving, 
wide-hearted, many-sided men, who look through a superficial impro- 
priety, and discern under it a truth which the nice language of: prose is 
too frail to carry into the heart, and breaks down in the attempt.”—P. 9. 


We might add other passages of the like import, but these 
are sufficient to show that he regards this theology as essen- 
tially different from that of the intellect; that he exhibits the 
heart as framing it for its own satisfaction, and making it the 
expression of its natural instincts and feelings; and that he 
represents its vagueness, antagonism to the truth, and self- 
contradiction, as merits instead of defects, and the ground of 
its adaptation to satisfy the sensibilities. Instead, therefore, 
of deserving the high commendations he bestows on it, it is, 
by his own showing, wholly false, and must be injurious and 
offensive to God in the utmost degree, and unsanctifying, 
deceptive, and mischievous to men. 

But the whole of the assumptions on which he founds this 
extraordinary doctrine are the merest fictions, at war with the 
word of God, and contradicted by universal experience. 

It is not a fact, as he asserts, that truth expressed with 
directness, simplicity, and logical precision, is not suited to 
affect the heart and move its holy affections, and to intensity. 
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No proposition could have been advanced by him more mis- 
taken and preposterous. So far from it, naked facts, simple, 
clear, and indisputable truths, great and directly apprehended 
realities, are adapted in a much higher measure than any mere 
vague and fanciful conceptions, to impress the sensibilities, and 
give birth to strong emotions and affections: and it is by them 
that all the highest and noblest forms of feeling, all the deepest 
movements of the passions, are called into exercise. Of this 
every one must be too conscious to need that it should be 
formally demonstrated. What are the conditions in life in 
which the feelings of men are most powerfully excited? Are 
they not those in which events take place that most directly 
and intimately touch their well-being; when prosperity or 
misfortune, the reception or the loss of blessings, suffering or 
relief from it, are genuine and naked realities to them; when 
illnesses harass and exhaust them; when calamities strike 
from their hands the possessions they have toiled to accumu- 
late ; when difficulties and disasters obstruct their favorite 
schemes ; and when death snatches from them their dearest 
friends? And are not the anxieties, the fears, the griefs, the 
agonies of those periods; or if they are seasons of prosperity 
and happiness, are not the joys, the gratitude, the exultation 
that possess and transport them, occasioned by those adverse 
or grateful events contemplated as they are? When stripped 
of their wealth by sudden catastrophes, reduced to dependence 
and want, and involved in hopeless enthralment, are the 
alarms, the agitations, the griefs, the despair with which they 
are overwhelmed, the result, not of those evils themselves, 
but only of a fanciful exaggeration of them, or a poetic con- 
ception of misfortunes of a different kind? Is the heart in 
such conditions so stoical as to remain unmoved, unless the 
imagination interposes, and gives the evils that are felt an 
artificial form and color, or swells their dimensions beyond the 
limits of truth? Are the woes and the tears of the widow 
and orphan prompted—not by the bereavements that have 
befallen them, but by mere artificial views of them, or fictions 
of calamities of adifferent nature ? It is not necessary to give 
a formal answer to these questions. The consciousness of 
every one who has a heart in his bosom will repel Professor 
Park’s theory as an absurd misrepresentation of our nature, 
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the work of a superficial speculatist, rather than of a keen and 
philosophic observer of the workings of the emotions and pas- 
sions. It is the real, not the imaginary world that is the 
scene of the genuine joys and sorrows of life. It is the sober 
realities of life, not caricatures of them, or poetic fictions, that 
are the causes of those joys and sorrows. 

As they are the actual conditions and occurrences of life, 
contemplated as they are, that make the profoundest impres- 
sions on the heart, and excite its most vivid affections; so 
when those conditions and events are presented to the mind 
through the medium of language, the delineations and state- 
ments that are the most exactly accordant with fact, the most 
simple and direct, are the most impressive and influential, and 
exert a power over the sensibilities of readers and hearers 
most like that which the events themselves exert on those who 
experience them. Descriptions, recitals, narratives, expres- 
sions of sentiment, utterances of joy and sorrow, are effective 
just in proportion as they are exact exhibitions of that which 
they are intended to present ; while they lose their adaptation 
to interest and affect, just in the measure that they are cir- 
cuitous, vague, turgid, or bombastic. Fictions themselves, 
also, if influential, owe all their power over the affections, not 
to their being fictions, but to their exhibition of the actors and 
acts, the catastrophes and passions which they describe in 
such an accordance with nature that readers and hearers 
regard them, for the moment, as realities. The characteristic, 
accordingly, of the best writers is, that they present persons 
and things in their genuine forms and attitudes, and utter 
sentiments and portray feelings that are universally recognised 
as natural to men in such conditions. Thus the charm of 
Homer’s and Shakspeare’s fictions, lies chiefly in the truth of 
the delineations which they present of men in the circum- 
stances in which they exhibit them. But this great law of 
the mind-is nowhere more impressively exemplified than in 
the Sacred Scriptures. The most touching of their narra- 
tives are such as those of Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, 
Rachel, Joseph, and Ruth, that are confined to the mere state- 
ment of facts expressed with the greatest directness and sim- 
plicity. They are not peculiarly figurative. Their power 
lies in the naturalness and interest of the conditions and inci- 
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dents which they describe, and the genuineness and depth of 
the feelings and passions which they portray. Had they 
deviated from what every one recognises as appropriate to 
our nature—had they been overloaded with vague or exagge- 
rating epithets, disfigured by bombast, or debased by false 
sentiment, they would lose their power over our sympathies, 
and be regarded with indifference or disgust. 

But this superior adaptedness of truth and fact above fic- 
tion to affect the heart, is as obvious and indisputable in reli- 
gion, as in the ordinary affairs of life. What representation 
can be more false and injurious to God, or unjust and reproach- 
ful to his children, than Professor Park’s doctrine, that con- 
templated as he is in his being, attributes, and relations, the 
revelation he has made of himself, his laws, and the measures 
of his government, he is not suited to affect the hearts of his 
children and move them to holy affections! That the truth 
in respect to him, stated directly, and with simplicity and 
precision, is not adapted to touch their sensibilities ; but from 
its stiffness, abstractness, and logical accuracy, necessarily 
leaves them unmoved ; and that he cannot become the object 
of strong and fervid affection, unless contemplated in some 
false relation, or invested with an exaggerated and fictitious 
character! It is an assertion that he is not, in fact, a proper 
object of our love and trust; that he is not only devoid of 
attractiveness, but positively distasteful to the sanctified mind ; 
and that he needs to be disguised, and conceived as a different 
being, in order that he may command the reverence, the 
delight, and the adoration of true worshippers. Can a more 
dreadful impeachment be uttered of his perfections? Cana 
more oflensive misrepresentation be devised of the sentiments 
with which his children regard him ? 

It is an accusation of his law also, and the whole system of 
his administration founded on it, as altogether unjust: for he 
presents himself to us, in his law, as being what he is, and 
requires us to recognise and obey him as such. We are called 
to acknowledge and honor him as Jehovah, the self-existent, 
eternal, and almighty, the creator and upholder of all, our 
benefactor and ruler, infinitely just, wise, and good. If, then, 
he is not a proper object of such a regard; if our holy affec- 
tions are from their nature incapable of being excited by him ; 
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if from the very genius of holy love, awe, trust, and adoration, 
he is necessarily repellent to us, then his law, enjoining the 
exercise towards him of such affections, is totally unjust. He 
has asked a homage of which he is not the proper object, and 
to which he has no title. 

It is a like impeachment also of Christ, and his whole work 
of redemption; for it is made a condition of our salvation, 
that we receive and trust in him according to his nature, 
offices, and work, as God-man, mediator, who made expiation 
for us by his death, who rose for our justification, and who is 
to raise and reign over us for ever. If then he cannot be con- 
templated by us according to his true nature and work with 
the affections he requires, if he is necessarily unsuited and 
repellent to the renewed heart, then his requisitions are unjust. 

Professor Park thus exhibits the whole circle of realities on 
which the Divine government is professedly founded as in 
utter antagonism with the dispensations and requirements of 
that government; and represents the heart as under the 
necessity of ascribing to Gud another character and adminis- 
tration, and devising for itself another religion, in order to the 
possibility of piety. No statement, however, was ever put 
forth more utterly without foundation, or in more total con- 
tradiction alike to the teachings of the Scriptures, and the 
consciousness of God’s children. The Scriptures most indu- 
bitably exhibit the piety of the sanctified as exercised towards 
God, contemplated as he is in his being, perfections, rights, 
and sway. They present him, considered intellectually, as 
the sole and absolute object of homage. Thou shalt love 
Jehovah, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with aLL THY MIND, and withall thy strength. He is thus 
to be loved as contemplated by rue INTELLECT, and with all 
its powers, as well as with the whole emotive and voluntary 
nature ; and they are exhibited as in harmony with each 
other, notas opposites. There is no intimation that they are 
to be exercised on the basis of different and antagonistic theo- 
logies. In order to a proper worship, accordingly, men are 
required to worship him in spirit and in truth. “The true 
worshippers worship the Father in spirit”—with the mind, in- 
tellectually, “and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him ;” not those who offer a mere external homage, 
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or if they worship with the mind, instead of him, make an 
imaginary deity the object of their adoration. “God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” As his nature is real, not ideal, and spiritual, 
not material, a contemplation of him by the intellect, accord- 
ing to his real and spiritual nature, is indispensable in order 
to a true adoration of him. A homage, in any other view, is 
not a homage of him, but of a different and imaginary entity. 
Such worshippers “ worship they know not what.” 

It is the great object of his administration, accordingly, to 
bring men to the acknowledgment and homage of him as he 
is. “ Without faith it is impossible to please him; for he that 
cometh to God, must believe that ne 1s, and that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” He must, there- 
fore, be believed to be what he is. If he is not, he is not the 
real object of faith, nor the being whom the believer ap- 
proaches. “And this is life eternal, that they should know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
In harmony with this, it is everywhere exhibited as the cha- 
racteristic of his children, that they know, fear, love, trust, 
and serve nim; and as the character, on the other hand, of 
those who are not his children, that they do not know him ; 
that when they know him intellectually, they do not glorify 
him as God, but become vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart is darkened ; that they change his glory who is 
uncorruptible, into an image made like to corruptible man, and 
his truth into a lie, by the fabrication of a theology like Prof. 
Park’s, suited to the instincts and tastes of their unsanctified 
hearts; and, accordingly, “ worship the creature more than 
the creator who is blessed for ever.” And it is announced as 
one of the great results that is to be secured by the dispensa- 
tion he is now exercising over men, that they are to be made 
to know that he is Jehovah; that whether saved or lost they 
are to be brought to a full conviction of the truth in respect to 
his being, perfections, rights, and government; to see the 
reality of all their errors, and the folly and unrighteousness of 
all their sins, and fee] that he is justifiable in all the repre- 
sentations he has made of himself, in his demands, and in the 
measures by which he enforces them. 

In accordance with this, those exhibitions which he has 
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made of himself that are the clearest and fullest, and those 
delineations in his word ot his attributes, manifestations of 
the principles of his government, and expressions of his will, 
that are the most simple, direct, and absolute, have the 
greatest power over the heart, and are the principal instru- 
ments of impressing it, restraining it from sin, exciting it to 
obedience, and advancing it in sanctification. He approaches 
us most directly and immediately in his requirements, his pro- 
hibitions, his promises, his invitations, and his threatenings ; 
they are a more powerful means than any other of awakening 
the conscience and moving the affections ; and they are ex- 
pressed with the greatest simplicity, precision, and strength. 
There is not a single metaphor or comparison in the ten com- 
mandments ; and pronounced by the voice of the Almighty, 
they probably made a profounder impression on the Israelites 
who heard them, than any other utterance that ever fell on hu- 
manears. There is probably no other part of the Old Testament 
of equal length that is presented in such simplicity of thought, 
such pointedness and precision of expression, and such sharp- 
ness and strength of delineation, as the blessings and curses 
addressed to that people by Moses, at the close of his ministry, 
Deut. xxviii.; and they probably touched them with a sense 
of the great realities of God’s sway over them and their rela- 
tions to him, and raised them to a solemnity, awe, faith, love, 
submission, and devotedness, that were never awakened by any 
other message spoken by human lips. Those passages of the 
Old Testament, descriptive of God, that are usually regarded 
as the most sublime, and strike the heart with the greatest 
force, are marked by similar directness of thought and sim- 
plicity, and force of expression. What other delineation of his 
moral dispositions and the character of his government sur- 
passes, in these relations, that which he proclaimed to Moses, 
“The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing and abandant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands ; forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children 
unto the third and fourth generation!” What other por- 
traiture of the person and reign of the Messiah equals at once 
in simplicity and grandeur that which is drawn by Isaiah, 
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“For unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of Peace ; of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David and upon his kingdom to order it, and to establish it 
with judgment and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever!” What other exemplification of his omnipotence sur- 
passes that given by Moses in adaptation to touch the heart 
and inspire it with a sense of his immeasurable power and 
greatness—*“ And God said let there be light; and there was 
light!” or that of the psalmist, “ He spake and it was done, 
he commanded and it stood fast!” That which is sublime in 
God’s acts and purposes strikes the heart with an energy as 
much greater proportionally than that which is sublime in 
nature, as he is greater than his works. Yet what transcends 
in that relation the announcement by Christ—* The hour is 
coming in which all that are in the graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man and shall come forth, they that have done good 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of damnation!” There are no tropes, there 
are no fancies, there is no poetry in this. That is the charac- 
ter also of the prayer which the Saviour required his disciples 
immediately to address to the Father, and make the vehicle 
of their homage and supplication, and designed, therefore, for 
the heart as well as the intellect. There is no poetry, there 
is no imagination, there is no obscurity in it. Every subject 
it mentions is treated as a reality ; God, his attributes, his 
revelation of himself, his rights, his kingdom, his will, his pro- 
vidence, man’s dependence, obligations, guilt, and need of for- 
giveness, and God’s power and readiness to bestow, through 
eternal ages, the blessings that are necessary for his salvation. 
What a confutation of Professor Park’s doctrine, that the 
theology of fact and truth—God, contemplated as he is in his 
nature and government, is not suited to the filial heart, and 
cannot excite it to holy affection ; but that it is a factitious. 
distorted, and false theology that fills that office. 

It is in these aspects of fact and truth, accordingly, that 
God and his government are contemplated by his children in 
their faith, reverence, love, and obedience; and it is the 
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realities of his being, his will, and his government, as he has 
revealed them in his word, and manifests them in his provi- 
dence, that are the instruments through which they are 
impressed and excited to their holy affections. Their sancti- 
fication takes place exclusively through the truth. False 
views have no share in that work. It is in the consideration 
and realization of God as he is, his perfections, his rights, his 
will, Christ’s mediatorship, his sacrifice, the conditions of 
pardon through his death, the influences of the Spirit, and their 
relationship and responsibility to God, that they feel their con- 
victions of sin, and need of a gracious forgiveness ; that they 
repent; that they fear, adore, and love; that they accept 
Christ as their Saviour, rest on him for redemption, and rejoice 
in the expectation of his kingdom. Let the inquiry be made 
of the whole body of the pious, if such is not the fact, and 
they will respond in the affirmative, with an assurance and 
energy proportional to their intelligence, the largeness of their 
experience, and the purity and strength of their religious 
affections. The sanctification of believers, consequently, 
usu uly corresponds to their familiarity with the great truths 
God has revealed in lis word, and the simplicity, accuracy, 
and largeness of their views of them. And, finally, as a last 
corroboration of this, their ministry is usually blest in the 
highest measure, as the means of converting and sanctifying 
men, who present the great truths of God’s word in the 
greatest clearness, accuracy, and fulness. Let the appeal be 
made to the whole body of evangelical ministers, to the most 
intelligent of the church, and to the history of past ages, and 
the response will unanimously confirm this statement. 
Seasons of awakening are always seasons of peculiar thought- 
fulness of the truth, and generally periods when the great facts 
and doctrines of the gospel are taught with unusual clearness, 
pointedness, and demonstration ; and those facts and doctrines 
are the gonsiderations which the Spirit of God employs to 
awaken and convince men, and lead them to repentance, 
faith, and love, the renunciation of the world, and the dedica- 
tion of themselves to God. The intrusion of a false teacher 
among a people in a deep religious excitement, and presenta- 
tion to them of a fanciful and false gospel, so far from being 
favorable to their just impression, or harmless, would be 
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regarded by the most intelligent and experienced as of the 
utmost danger to both awakened and unawakened hearers. 
There is not an evangelical minister in the country, we will 
venture to say, of tolerable sense and practical knowledge, 
who would not, at such a period, regard with extreme alarm 
the address to his congregation of a discourse teaching the 
doctrine Professor Park advances, that the theology of the 
intellect,—the truth which God has revealed, is not suited 
to move the hearts of his children, and cannot be the means of 
a true conviction of sin, penitence, faith, love, or joy; but, 
that in order to them the instincts and sensibilities must 
devise a new and antagonistic theology in harmony with 
themselves. We put it to the enlightened and wise ; to those 
who have the deepest knowledge of the heart, and the largest 
acquaintance with the influences of the Spirit, and the conse- 
quences that usually follow false teachings at such crises, 
whether such a discourse would not prove, according to all 
that can be deemed most sure, mischievous and fatal, just in 
proportion as it met with credence; whether a doctrine can 
be conceived, no matter what it is,—universalism, infidelity, 
atheism itself, more utterly subversive of the realizations and 
affections that are the essential elements in the processes of 
conviction, conversion, and sanctification. 

Such are the proofs of the error of his doctrine, that the 
truth expressed with directness, simplicity, and logical preci- 
sion, is not suited to touch the heart, and excite it to holy 
affections. Let not the reader, however, content himself 
with this brief exemplification of its contradictoriness to the 
Scriptures, and the observation and consciousness of men 
generally. Let him test it also by his own experience and 
knowledge of others, and compare it for himself with the 
word of God. Let him reflect whether the seasons of his 
strongest emotion, his heartiest penitence, his deepest humble 
ness and self-renunciation, his most earnest desires for sanc- 
tification, his fullest faith, his warmest love, and his loftiest 
hopes, are not the seasons when he has the clearest, the best 
defined, and the most comprehensive views of God, as he is 
exhibited in the plain delineations of the Scriptures, of Christ 
and his redemptive work, and of the great truths and 
doctrines of his word; and whether the strength of his 
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feelings is not ordinarily proportional to the precision and 
energy of his apprehensions. Let him try the question also 
by the teachings of inspiration, in such passages as the seventh 
and eighth chapters of Romans, the first seven chapters of 
John’s gospel, his first epistle, and other parts of the sacred 
volume which treat of the opposite characters of truth and 
error, and of the sanctified and natural heart, and he cannot 
fail to derive from them a far profounder realization of the 
certainty and importance of what we have advanced, than 
can be produced by anything we can utter. There is not a 
point in the whole circle of human speculation less open to 
doubt than the utter and monstrous erroneousness of Professor 
Park’s doctrine. 

What estimate is to be formed of his doctrine is shown, 
however, in a single passage. Professor P. is not the first 
who has attempted to substitute a theology of the feelings for 
the word of God. “Son of man, prophesy against the 
prophets of Israel that prophesy; and say thou unto them 
THAT PROPHESY OUT OF THEIR OWN HEARTS, Hear ye the 
word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord God, Woe unto the 
foolish prophets THAT FOLLOW THEIR OWN spPIRIT, and have 
seen nothing. O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes of the 
desert. Ye have not gone up into the gaps, neither made up 
the hedge for the house of Israel to stand in the battle in’ the 
day of the Lord. They have seen vanity and lying divina- 
tion, saying, the Lord saith; and the Lord hath not sent 
them; and they have made others to hope that they would 
confirm the word. Have ye not seen a vain vision, and 
spoken a lying divination, whereas ye say, the Lord saith it, 
albeit | have not spoken. Therefore, thus saith the Lord 
God, because ye have spoken vanity and seen lies, therefore, 
behold I am against you, saith the Lord God; and my hand 
shall be, upon the prophets that see vanity, and that divine 
lies ; they shall not be in the assembly of my people, neither 
shall they be written in the writing of the house of Israel ; 
neither shall they enter into the land of Israel: and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord God,” Ezek. xiii. 1-9. 

Yet in the face of this and similar passages, v. 10-23, Jeremiah 
xiv. 14, xxiii. 23-26, in which God declares them to be false 
prophets, who prophesy out of their own hearts, and denounces 
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on them the most terrible judgments, Professor Park boldly 
advocates that method of theologizing as the only one that 
can free Christianity from contradictions, and promote a 
true piety! What mark can be exhibited more decisive of a 
false teacher ? 

He is equally mistaken also in the other assumption on 
which he founds his theory, that the object of figurative and 
poetic diction is exclusively to affect the heart, and excite it 
to emotion and passion. Instead, its main design is to assist 
the understanding by the illustration and exemplification of 
that which has already been presented in a direct and simple 
form to the intellect. That is universally the aim of similes, 
which, when extended to many particulars, are among the 
most beautiful and effective ornaments both of poetry and 
prose. The subjects to which they are applied are always 
expressly mentioned, and they are employed to illustrate them 
by the resemblances which are borne to them by others with 
which they are compared. The higher power of the truths 
or facts which they are employed to exemplify, to touch the 
heart and move its “healthy affections,” is the result, accord- 
ingly, of the clearer comprehension which the intellect gains by 
them of those facts and truths, not from the mere resemblance 
itself, considered irrespective of the knowledge it conveys. 
The adaptation of the figure to please the fancy and awaken 
a sense of beauty, is merely subsidiary to its higher office 
with the intellect, not its main characteristic or function. 
Thus the object of Christ’s parables, which are a species of 
comparison embracing many particulars, is to present the 
truths and facts they are employed to exemplify, with clearness 
and distinctness to the intellect, not, in place of that, to delight 
the imagination by a combination of bold and brilliant simili- 
tudes. They are means of instruction, not mere instruments 
of amusing the fancy, or gratifying the taste for parallels. 
Their influence on the heart is altogether consequent on their 
influence on the intellect. And such is the office of all the 
ordinary similes of the Scriptures. It is the design, for 
example, of the comparison, Isaiah xxix. 8, to show by sensa- 
tions and feelings with which all are familiar, the frustration 
and chagrin which the enemies of Jerusalem are to experience 
in their last attempt to conquer that city. After foreshowing its 
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siege, the despair of its inhabitants, and the interposition of 
God for its deliverance, the prophet predicts the disappoint- 
ment its enemies are to feel in being debarred from its spoils. 
“ And it shall be as when a hungry man dreameth, and behold 
he eateth, but he awaketh and his soul is empty; or, as when 
a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he drinketh, but he 
awaketh and behold he is faint, and his soul hath appetite. 
So shall the multitude of all the nations be that fight against 
Mount Zion.” Can anything be clearer than that this 
is addressed directly to the intellect, not to the heart ; and is 
designed like a definition, to enable the Israelites to under- 
stand how sudden and how absolute the disappointment of 
their enemies’ expectation of plundering them is to be; not 
simply to excite their affections in the anticipation of that 
result. And such is the office also of all the other compari- 
sons of the Scriptures, and of the orators and poets. Let 
those who wish to ascertain for themselves whether such is 
the fact, try the question with the similes quoted in the 
analysis of the figures of the Scriptures in the third number 
of the Journal, in the review of Dr. Bushnell’s Dissertation in 
the fifth number, and in the articles on the figures of Isaiah. 
They will find them all in accordance with this representation. 

Such is the fact equally also with the metaphor, the main 
difference of which, from the comparison, is, that it directly 
declares the subject to which it is applied to be that which it 
resembles ; as God is a rock, a fortress, a high tower. Thus 
the object of the author of the Proverbs in declaring that “ the 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness,’ is to show the estimate in which the upright 
man, who has grown grey with age, is held; or to illustrate 
the dignity and venerableness of aged virtue ; not directly to 
address the heart, or excite its emotions and affections. The 
design, in like manner, of the declaration, “ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick; but when the desire—the object or 
event desired—cometh, it is a tree of life,”—is to set forth the 
exhilaration and quickened sense of life and energy that are 
occasioned by the occurrence of events that are fervently 
desired, in contrast with the depressing and disheartening 
effects of delay and disappointment, in respect to objects and 
occurrences to which it looks with ardent wishes and hopes ; 
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not to excite the affections in regard to such events and 
objects. And such is the office of all the principal figures of 
the sacred volume, and of the orators and poets. 

The whole basis on which he builds his doctrine is thus 
mistaken, in respect to the laws of the mind and the office of 
poetry. It is as singular an error, and indicates as strange an 
inacquaintance with the subject, to suppose that figures and 
poetry are designed exclusively for the heart, and are the only 
instruments by which its affections are excited, as it is to hold 
that truth is designed only for the intellect, and has no power 
over the moral feelings. 

Professor P., however, having, as he thinks, established this 
preposterous doctrine, proceeds to consider the influences 
which his two theologies exert on one another. 


“ Having considered some of the differences between the intellectual 
and the emotive theology, let us now glance, as was proposed, at some 
of the influences which one exerts on the other. 

“ And first, the theology of the intellect illustrates and vivifies itself by 
that of feeling. As man is compounded of soul and body, and his 
inward sensibilities are expressed by his outward features, so his faith 
combines ideas logically accurate with conceptions merely illustrative and 
expressive.” —P. 10. 


This, and the remarks or illustrations which follow, are as 
singular a specimen of irrelevance as we recollect to have 
seen, and indicate a total forgetfulness or misapprehension of 
the doctrine he is professing to maintain. He has endeavored 
to show that the theology of the intellect is wholly distinct 
from that of feeling, and antagonistic to it; and that each is 
suited only to the faculty or susceptibility that generates it. 
That of the intellect he describes as literally and absolutely 
true; and that of the heart, as vague, self-contradictory, and 
often false. He here, however, proceeds to remark and argue 
as though he had exhibited the theology of the intellect as 
consisting of mere abstract ideas, and the theology of the feel- 
ings as a mere theology of visible and tangible forms, or a 
theology of the senses ;—a doctrine as unlike that which he 
proposes to exemplify, as the senses are unlike the heart, or 
the heart the intellect. The whole of his allegations under 
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this head are, accordingly, altogether inapplicable to his object. 
His establishing the general statements which he advances 
can contribute nothing towards proving, that such a theology 
as that which he ascribes to the intellect, does or can illustrate 
and vivify itself, by such a theology as that which he assigns 
to the heart. The proposition is in fact a solecism. How 
can a theology that is true, that is clear, and that is certain, 
illustrate and vivify itself by one that is vague, self-contra- 
dictory, and false ? How can a theology that God has revealed, 
vivify itself by a theology which the heart has framed, in 
order to satisfy its instincts and passions that are at war with 
truth and withhim? But his theology of the intellect is not 
a theology of mere abstractions, but a theology of realities, 
contemplated according to the literal and absolute truth as 
they are—if divine, as divine; if spiritual, as spiritual ; if 
human and objects of the senses, as human and as objects of 
the senses, and each demonstrated by evidences suited to 
its nature. Nor is his theology of the heart a theology exclu- 
sively of the senses or of material forms, but a theology of 
fictions, whether abstract or concrete, spiritual or material. 
It is fabricated by the heart to suit its sensibilities and affec- 
tions, according to their general nature, and the objects which 
they “crave,” whether they are material or spiritual, sensual 
or imaginative. The fact, accordingly, if it be a fact—;it is 
certainly a queer expression—that man’s “faith combines 
ideas logically accurate with conceptions merely illustrative 
and impressive,” has no connexion with the proposition he 
alleges it to prove, that truth vivifies itself by falsehood: nor 
have the averments that follow: 





“Our tendency to unite corporeal forms with mental views may be a 
premonition, that we are destined to exist hereafter in a union of two 
natures, one of them being spirit, and the other so expressive of a spirit 
as to be,called a spiritual body. We lose the influence of the literal 
truth upon the sensibilities,-—he probably means the senses,—‘ if we 
persevere in refusing it an appropriate image. We must add a body to 
the soul of a doctrine, whenever we would make it palpable,”—an object 
of the senses,—“ and enlivening. It is brought, as it were, into our 
presence by its symbols, as a strong passion is exhibited to us by a 
gesture, as the idea of dignity is made almost visible in the Apollo 
Belvidere.” —Pp. 10, 11. 
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What subject could he have introduced more entirely foreign 
to the point he is proposing to establish? His theme is not 
the resurrection of the body. It does not require him to show 
that the glorified body is called spiritual, because it is to be 
“so expressive of a spirit,” rather than for any other reason. 
It does not make it necessary that he should prove, that in 
order that “the literal truth” may impress the senses, it must 
be exhibited in a material form. The question is not whether 
men can or cannot discern with their visual organs things that 
are not objects of vision; or feel with their hands things that 
are not perceptible by the touch. He might as well have 
introduced a dissertation on perspective, or the process by 
which the mind gains its knowledge of the existence and 
nature of the material objects that transmit influences to it 
through the senses. 

What he is to demonstrate is, that a theology of the intel- 
lect that treats of both spiritual and material existences, 
invisible and visible, and with exact truth, can illustrate and 
vivify itself by a different and antagonistic theology, framed 
to suit the heart at war with that truth, and vague, contra- 
dictious, and false. In order that it may illustrate itself by 
that factitious theology, there must be a resemblance between 
them, so that the features of the one may exemplify those of 
the other, and assist to a clearer apprehension of them. But 
what resemblance can there be between truth and error; 
between that which is distasteful and that which is pleasing 
to the heart in alienation from God; between that which 
excites enmity, and that which inspires love? And how can 
that which is false vivify that which is true? Can anything 
be more obvious, than that Professor Park has wholly quitted his 
subject, and is altogether unaware of the irrelevance of the 
new discussion on which he has entered ? 

He goes on, however, to represent, that it is the heart that 
generates the tendency to conceive of incorporeal things 
under material forms, and clothe abstract truths in a dress 
that exhibits them as perceptible by the senses. 


“The whole doctrine, for example, of the spiritual world, is one that 
requires to be made tangible by an embodiment. We have an intel- 
lectual belief that a spirit has no shape, and occupies no space; that a 
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human soul, so soon as it is dismissed from the earth, receives more 
decisive tokens than had been previously given it of its maker’s compla- 
ceney or displeasure, has a clearer knowledge of him, a larger love or a 
sterner hostility to him, a more delightful or a more painful experience 
of his control; and at a period yet to come, will be confined to a body 
unlike the earthly one, yet having a kind of identity with it, and fur- 
nishing inlets for peculiar joys or woes. It is the judgment of some that 
the popular tract and the sermons of such men as Baxter and Whitfield, 
ought to exhibit no other than this intellectual view of our future state. 
But such an intellectual view is too general to be embraced by the feel- 
ings. They are baulked with the notion of a spaceless, formless exist- 
ence, continuing between death and the resurrection. They regard the 
soul as turned out of being when despoiled of shape and extension. 
They represent the converted islander of the Atlantic as rising, when he 
leaves the earth, to the place where God sitteth upon his throne; and 
also the renewed islander of the Pacific as ascending, at death, from the 
world to the same prescribed spot. When pressed with the query, how 
two antipodes rise up in opposite directions to one locality, they have 
nothing to reply.”—Pp. 11, 12. 


Could it be expected that any but a trifler, of a low 
grade of intellect, would puzzle himself with such a question ? 
It is of the same class as the objection to the earth’s revolu- 
tion on its axis, founded on the fact, that the kettle of mush 
hung on the fire at night, is unspilled in the morning. Yet 
this, it seems, is one of the difficulties that perplexes and 
baffles such philosophers as Professor Park, and can be solved 
only by the contrivance of a factitious and false theology, 
that after all has not the remotest relation to it! 


“ They”—the feelings—* are not careful to answer any objections, 
but only speak right on. They crave a reality for the soul, for its com- 
ing joys or woes, and will not be defrauded of this solid existence by any 
subtilized theory.”—P. 12. 


He thus represents the conception, which is natural to all, 
of the souls of the departed as having a human or angelic 
form, and the scene of their existence as a real place,—as the 
work of the feelings, in contradistinction from the intellect. 
No mistake, however, could be greater, or betray a more singu- 
lar misapprehension of the laws of the mind. The heart is nota 
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conceptive power. It never discharges the functions of the 
intellect or imagination. Its office is to feel, not to conceive ; 
to be excited to emotion and affection by the perceptions of 
the mind, whether they are mere thoughts, or realities in veri- 
table forms, or forms conceived by the imagination ; not to 
create such perceptions for its excitement. What feeling is 
there that can be supposed to give birth to these effects? Let 
Professor Park name the emotions or affections which he 
regards as originating them. Does fear, hate, dread, love, joy, 
hope, or any kindred feeling, fuifil that office? They are all 
themselves the effects of perceptions that precede them in the 
mind, and are directed altogether to the objects of those per- 
ceptions—not to a different class. They cannot be the causes, 
therefore, of another class to which they have no relation 
whatever. Does desire fulfil that office? But desire, like 
other affections, is itself excited by a perception or thing per- 
ceived or conceived, that precedes it, and is the sole object to 
which it is directed. It cannot, therefore, any more than any 
other affection, give birth to another and different perception. 
Professor Park’s ascription to the heart of this investiture of 
incorporeal and invisible things with visible forms, is thus 
wholly inconsistent with the laws of our nature. He con- 
founds the functions of the intellect with those of the heart, 
and ascribes to the latter that which is the peculiar and exclu- 
sive work of the former. He deserts, also, the Kantian 
philosophy, on which his whole speculative and theological 
system is founded. It is the fundamental and distinctive 
doctrine of that philosophy, and the doctrine on which the 
theology Professor Park has embraced ultimately rests, that 
the understanding, in contradistinction from the senses, gene- 
rates all the mind’s perceptions and ideas of external forms. 
How is it, if master of his own theory, that he thus contra- 
dicts its most essential element, and prepares the way for the 
subversion of his whole philosophic and theological system ? 
But in exhibiting the conception of the soul as invested 
with a form during its disembodied life, and existing in a real 
scene, as wholly factitious and the work of the heart, he con- 
tradicts the Scriptures also, as well as his philosophy ; for they 
exhibit disembodied souls and other spiritual agents in visible 
forms. Thus, Christ represents Abraham, Lazarus, and Dives, 
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as having forms, organs, and senses in their intermediate state, 
and as existing in real, material places. ‘The souls of the 
martyrs are exhibited in the Apocalypse, as having forms, 
existing in a material world, uttering voices, hearing a reply, 
and being clothed in white robes. Paul represents himself, 
also, when caught up to Paradise, as in a real world, and as 
hearing words, though uncertain whether he was in his natural 
body or not. God the Father, in like manner, in his theopha- 
nies, angels in their appearances to the patriarchs, prophets, 
and others, and Moses at the transfiguration, are exhibited as 
in forms modelled essentially after that of man. This mode 
of conception, thus, is not left to be fabricated by the heart, as 
an ingredient in a new and more perfect theology than that 
which God has revealed. It is sanctioned by him in his word, 
and is one of the instruments he has employed in the revelation 
of the future. And that mode of conceiving of intellectual beings 
has its ground in our intellectual nature, and is as unavoidable 
as it is habitual. In conceiving of a finite intelligence as 
active, and capable of communication with other intelligences, 
we necessarily conceive of him as having powers by which 
he can perceive existences external to himself, and act on 
them. But we cannot conceive of any other means for that 
purpose than those of the senses, and the organs by which 
they are acted on, with which we are now familiar. We 
have no ideas of any other instruments of a perception of 
external things, and a communication with or agency towards 
them. If we conceive of God, also, as visible, we must conceive 
of him as having a material form. The supposition, therefore, 
of a vision of him, of angels, and of disembodied spirits, and 
of their addressing us, or acting on other existences in our 
sight, necessarily involves the supposition, that they are 
invested with material forms, and have organs of vision, 
speech, hearing, and motion, like our own, or those of other 
bodied agents with which we are acquainted. Without it, 
the supposition of their visibility would be a self-contradiction. 
It is the law of our nature, therefore, and instead of involving 
us in any error, is both beneficial and wise. Had the prophets 
been represented as geeing God, angels, and souls, without 
their being clothed in material forms, it would have implied 
that they had a power of perceiving existences exterior to 
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themselves without means, which would be equivalent to a 
power of omniscience ; for if they could discern one and many 
such existences, why could they not all? But it would have 
been inconsistent with their finite nature, and an imputation 
to them of one of the peculiar attributes of God, to have 
assigned to them such a power. Truth and wisdom, there- 
fore, forbade such a representation, and rendered the use of 
the method God has employed, not only appropriate but indis- 
pensable. And it is not attended with any evil. The mind 
is not misled by it. It is aware that its conceptions differ 
from the nature of the intelligences which they respect, and 
continues to regard them as mere spirits, while it conceives 
of them as having forms. And the law, moreover, has this 
important advantage, that the conceptions formed by all man- 
kind of those beings are essentially the same, while, were they 
subject to no such law, but each formed his conceptions arbi- 
trarily, under the influence of other parts of his nature, they 
might be infinitely diverse, and make the expression of their 
ideas to one another impossible. Their apprehensions of them 
are now as clear, and communicable with as much ease, as on 
any other subject. 

These great and palpable facts, however, have wholly 
escaped the notice of Professor Park. He imagines that, 
instead of the Omniscient, the heart alienated from him, and 
dissatisfied with what he has revealed, has devised this beauti- 
ful contrivance, and made it the basis of another and far better 
theology than that of his word ; and finally, to complete the 
circle of his mistakes, he ascribes to the heart this method of 
conception, and supposes the intellect employs it as a foreign 
aid to illustrate and verify its theology, of which it is a natural 
and necessary instrument. Were ever higher proofs given of 
a want of clear and accurate apprehensions? Were ever 
more absurd misconceptions put forth by a writer of a theme 
which he flattered himself he was treating with the discrimi- 
nation of a genius and the learning of a scholar ? 

He, however, has not simply quitted his theme and lost him- 
self in the mazes of another subject; he next turns and 
directly contradicts the doctrine he hasbeen advancing, and 
represents the theology of the intellect and the heart, instead 
of opposites, as parallels and aids of each other. 
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“ But the sensitive part of our nature not only quickens the percipient, 
by requiring and suggesting expressive illustrations, it also furnishes 
principles from which the reasoning faculty deduces important inferences. 
I therefore remark, in the second place— 

“The theology of the intellect enlarges and improves that of the feel- 
ings, and is also enlarged and improved by it. The more extensive and 
accurate are our views of literal truth, so much the more numerous 
and salutary are the forms which it may assume for enlisting the affee- 
tions. A system of doctrines logically drawn out, not only makes its 
own appeal to the heart, but also provides materials for the imagination 
so to clothe as to allure the otherwise dormant sensibility. The percep- 
tive power looks right forward to the truth (for this end was it made), 
from it turns to neither side for utilitarian purposes, but presses straight 
onwards to its object ; yet every doctrine which it discovers is in reality 
practical, calling forth some emotion, and this emotion animating the 
sensitive nature which is not diseased, deepening its love of knowledge, 
elevating anl widening the religious system which is to satisfy it. 
Every new article of the good man’s belief elicits love or hatred, and this 
love or hatred so modifies the train and phasis of his meditations, as to 
augment and improve the volume of his heart's theology.”—Pp. 13, 14. 


How thankful should the world be to Professor Park for the 
detection and development of the great fact he here an- 
nounces with the artless air of an original discoverer, half un- 
conscious of his own merits, and thoughtless of the applause of 
which it is to make him the object; that “extensive and accu- 
rate views of the truth” are of service in influencing “the 
affections ;” and that a system of doctrines logically drawn 
out actually “makes its own appeal to the heart!” Who ever 
before made so deep a plunge into the recesses of our nature, 
or soared to a height from which he obtained so wide a view 
of “the landscape” of our intellectual and sensitive constitu- 
tion? But how is this startling novelty to be reconciled with 
the doctrine he has been advancing, that the theology of the 
intellect—* truth just as it is’—is not suited to interest the 
heart, but leaves it cold and torpid, or inspires it with distaste 
and aversion? How is it to be harmonized with the repre 
sentation with which it is associated in this passage itself, that 
though that “theology makes its own appeal to the heart,” 
and “every doctrine” which “the perceptive power” dis- 
covers, is in reality practical, calling forth some emotion, 
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yet the “sensibility” would remain torpid, were it not that 
the imagination interposes and so clothes the “materials” 
furnished by that theology, as to “allure the otherwise dor- 
mant” affections? If “every article of the good man’s belief 
elicits love or hatred,” his theory of the impotence of the 
theology of truth to influence the heart is mistaken, and his 
assumption unauthorized that such a necessity exists as he 
represents, of an antagonistic theology to furnish motives to 
allure and stimulate the affections. 

But not content with thus retracting what he had asserted 
in respect to the intellect, he next proceeds to a similar con- 
tradiction of his doctrine respecting the heart. 


“It is a tendency of pietism to undervalue the human intellect for the 
sake of exalting the affections ; as if sin had less to do with the feelings 
than with the intelligence; as if a deceived heart had never turned men 
aside ; as if reason had fallen deeper than the will. Rather has the will 
fallen from the intellectual powers, while they remain truer than any 
other to their office. It cannot be a pious act to underrate these powers, 
given as they were by him who made the soul in his image. Our 
speculative tendencies are original, legitimate parts of the constitution 
which it is irreverent to censure. We must speculate. We must 
define, distinguish, infer, arrange our inferences in a system. Our 
spiritual oneness, completeness, progress, require it. We lose our civi- 
lization, so far as we depreciate a philosophy truly so called. Our faith 
becomes a wild or weak sentimentalism if we despise logic.” —P. 14. 


Is it possible to utter a more direct retraction of the theory 
he has been asserting, or more effectually sweep away at a 
stroke the whole ground on which he affirms the necessity, 
and assigns the office of an “emotive theology ?” He has 
hitherto represented the truth as contemplated by the intellect 
as altogether cold and powerless—a dead and life-destroying 
abstraction. But of what worth can it be, if such is its cha- 
racter ; or how can the disposition of the intellect to speculate 
and reason, be of such high consideration, if its labors issue 
only in such a mere mental petrifaction? Why is it that 
Professor Park intermixes these contradictory representations ? 
Is it that he may have the means of claiming that he still holds 
the views that are commonly entertained of the office of the 
intellect and the influence of truth? Or is it that, notwith- 
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standing the air he assumes of profound research and sharp 
discrimination, he is still unaware of the incompatibility of 
his contradictory statements? But what is of still higher 
importance, how is what he here alleges of the weakness and 
deceitfulness of the heart, reconcilable with the office he has 
before assigned it, of framing its own religion and fabricating 
its own theology in absolute independence of God and truth, 
and investing its system with an authority above his? But 
he adheres but a moment to this, ere he turns and again 
assigns the heart the function he had before ascribed to it, and 
makes it the arbiter of its own obligations and the supreme 
judge of the truth. 


“Pp 


gut the theology of reason not only amends and amplifies that of 
the affections ; it is also improved and enlarged by it. One tendency 
of rationalism is to undervalue the heart for the sake of putting the 
crown on the head. This is a good tendency when applied to those 
feelings that are wayward and deceptive; but an irrational one when 
applied to those which are unavoidable, and, therefore, innocent ; still 
more to those which are holy, and, therefore, entitled to our reverence. 
Whenever a feeling is constitutional and cannot be expelled, whenever 
it is pious and cannot but be approved, then such of its impulses as are 
uniform, self-consistent, and persevering, are data on which the intellect 
may safely reason, and’ by means of which it may add new materials to 
its dogmatic system.” —P. 15. 


But how is it to be known that a feeling is pious and to be 
approved? By what criterion are those which are wayward 
and deceptive to be discriminated from those which are inno- 
cent and holy? Not according to Prof. P. by the theology of 
the intellect; not by “the truth just as it is;” for that, he 
asserts, has no adaptation to move the affections, and cannot, 
therefore, be a test of their moral character. It is their own 
theology -alone, he affirms, that is suited to the feelings, and 
rouses them into exercise ; and it is that alone, therefore, that 
is a criterion of their nature; as it is at once their exciting 
cause, and the standard of their piety. He thus, again, installs 
the feelings in the office he had before assigned them, and 
makes them their own judge and law ; and, accordingly, what- 
ever they are, as long as they are satisfactory to themselves 
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they must, on his theory, be regarded as innocent and holy. 
He adds :-— 


“ These universal feelings provide us with a test for our own faith. 
Whenever we find, my brethren, that the words which we proclaim do 
not strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the choice men and women 
who look up to us for consolation, when they do not stir the depths of 
our own souls, reach down to our hidden wants, and wake sensibilities 
which otherwise had lain buried under the cares of time ; or when they 
make an abiding impression that the divine government is harsh, pitiless, 
oppressive, devoid of sympathy with our most refined sentiments, reck- 
less of even the most delicate emotion of the tenderest nature, then we 
may infer that we have left out of our theology some element which we 
should have inserted, or have brought into it some element which we 
should have discarded.”—Pp. 16, 17. 


On his theory, then, that sentence lies in all its energy 
against “the theology of the intellect’”—*the truth just as it 
is ;” for he asserts that that has no adaptation to impress and 
move the affections. He avers, and builds on the ground of 
it, his whole theory of an antagonistic theology, that it does 
“not strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the choice 
men and women,” that it does “not stir the depths of our own 
souls,” that it does “not reach down to our hidden wants, and 
wake sensibilities which otherwise had lain buried under the 
cares of time ;” but that, instead, it is wholly inapplicable and 
distasteful to the feelings, and that it is only by the interposi- 
tion of a counter theology that they are aroused from their 
dormancy, and excited to a vigorous exercise. 

But apart from this game of self-contradiction, which he 
plays through several pages with such singular nimbleness, 
how do the propositions he now advances, on the supposition 
of their truth, yield any proof of the position which he alleges 
them to sustain ? How does the fact that “a system of doctrines 
logically drawn out makes its own appeal to the heart,” and 
that “every doctrine” which is discovered by “ the perceptive 
power” calls “forth some emotion,” show that “the theology 
of the intellect enlarges and improves that of the feelings ?” 
That it may enlarge and improve the feelings themselves, by 
calling them into vigorous exercise, and exciting them in a 
right direction, is quite possible and credible; but that is a 
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wholly different affair from enlarging and improving “a theo- 
logy of feeling” that is antagonistic to itself, and absolutely 
false. Or how, on the other hand, does the fact that the affec- 
tions of the heart are impressed and excited by the truths of 
“a system of doctrines logically drawn out,” demonstrate that 
the theology of the heart also enlarges and improves the theo- 
logy of reason? The affections themselves are, on his theory, 
wholly different from the theology of the affections. The 
influence of the affections on the intellect is wholly different 
from an influence on the theology of the intellect; and an 
influence of the theology of the affections, on the theology of 
the reason, a different thing still. The Professor has thus 
again confounded things that are w holly distinct, and treated 
causes and effects of one species as though they were causes 
and effects of another. Admitting the several truisms he has 
paraded through a long series of paragraphs, with all the pomp 
of novelties just de tected and evolved to charm and astonish 
mankind, and they contribute nothing whatever to the object 
for which he offers them. They only show that he has but 
very confused views of the subject he affects to treat with so 
much talent and learning. 

He has not yet exhausted, however, his fund of inconsist- 
encies. In the next instance which he offers to exemplify the 
influence of his two theologies on each other, he reduces the 
theology of feeling from the rank he has heretofore assigned 
it, of a theology and a cause, to the mere modes or forms of 
thought and diction in which the intellect describes or the 
heart expresses the affections ; and exhibits it, accordingly, as 
the mere effect or consequence of those affections, instead, as 
before, of representing it as framed by the heart as an indis- 
pensable means of rousing its Seay sae dormant sensibili- 
ties,” and the exciting cause of its feeling He says: 


“ But while the theology of reason derives aid from the impulses of 
emotion, it maintains its ascende sncy over them. In investigations for 
truth, the intellect must be the authoritative power, employing the 
sensibilities as indices of right doctrine, but surveying and superintend- 
ing them from its commanding elevation. . . . . I therefore remark, 
in the third place, 

“ The theology of the intellect explains that of feeling into an essen- 
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tial agreement with all the constitutional demands of the soul. It does 
this by collating the discordant representations which the heart allows, 
and eliciting the one self-consistent principle which underlies them. 
It places side by side the contradictory statements which receive, at 
different times, the sympathies of a spirit as it is moved by different 
impulses. It exposes the impossibility of believing all these statements, 
without qualifying some of them, so as to prevent their subverting each 
other. In order to qualify them in the right way, it details their origin, 
reveals their intent, unfolds their influence, and by such means eliminates 
the principle in which they all agree for substance of doctrine. When 
this principle has been once detected and disengaged from its conflicting 
representations, it re-acts upon them, explains, modifies, harmonizes their 
meaning. Thus are the mutually repellent forces set over against each 
other, so as to neutralize their opposition, and to combine in producing 
one and the same movement.”—Pp. 17, 18. 


What is it now which the intellect, with such exemplary 
condescension and vivacity, employs itself in freeing from 
seeming error, and reducing to self-consistency ? A theology 
that is antagonistic to its own, as Professor P. has hitherto 
represented ? Not at all; but simply the different terms and 
forms of expression which the mind employs in the descrip- 
tion or utterance of its affections! and affections, of course, 
that exist anterior to its delineation and expression of them ; 
and are excited by causes wholly distinct from those modes 
of description and utterance. This is apparent from the ex- 
emplifications which he proceeds to allege. 


“ Seizing strongly upon some elements of a comprehensive doctrine, 
the Bible paints the unrenewed heart as a stone needing to be exchanged 
for flesh ; and again, not as a stone, but as flesh needing to be turned 
into spirit; and yet again, neither as a stone, nor as flesh, but as a 
darkened spirit needing to be illumined with the light of knowledge. 
Taking a vigorous hold of yet other elements in the same doctrine, the 
Bible portrays his heart not as ignorant and needing to be enlightened, 
but as dead and needing to be made alive; and further, not as dead, 
but as living and needing to die, to be crucified, and buried; and 
further still, not as in need of a resurrection, or of a crucifixion, but of a 
new creation; and once more, as requiring neither to be slain, nor 
raised from death, nor created anew, but to be born again. For the 
sake of vividly describing other features of the same truth, the heart is 
exhibited as needing to be called or drawn to God, or to be enlarged, or 
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circumcised, or purified, or inscribed with a new law, or endowed with 
new graces. And for the purpose of awakening interest in a distinct 
phase of this truth, all the preceding forms are inverted, and man is 
summoned to make himself a new heart, or to give up his old one, or 
to become a little child, or to cleanse himself, or to unstop his deaf ears 
and hear, or to open his blinded eyes and see, or to awake from sleep, 
or rise from death. Lireratiy understood, these expressions are 
dissonant from each other. Their dissonance adds to their emphasis, 
Their emphasis fastens our attention upon the principle in which they all 
agree, This principle is too vast to be uttered in a single formula, and, 
therefore, branches out into various parts, and the lively exhibition of one 
part contravenes an equally impressive statement of a different one. The 
intellect educes light from the collision of these repugnant phrases, and 
then modifies and reconciles them into the doctrine that the character of 
our race needs an essential transformation by an interposed influence 
from God. But how soon would this doctrine lose its vivacity, if it 
were not revealed in these dissimilar forms, all jutting up like the hills 
of a landscape from a common substratum.”—Pp. 18, 19. 


What a complication of self-contradictions, if we are to 
believe Professor Park! What a seemingly deliberate 
attempt by the great teacher to confound and baffle his 
creatures by representations of the heart that set conscious- 
ness and reason at defiance; and what a triumph of the intel- 
lect to detect the “vast” principle by which they can be 
interpreted, so as to be a vehicle of the doctrine that the 
character of our race—not the race itself—needs an essential 
transformation! Is not the reader thoroughly perplexed, and 
ready to start back with horror, at the discovery that God 
treats us in such a “ harsh, pitiless, insincere ” way, and shows 
himself to be so “devoid of sympathy with our most refined 
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sentiments, and reckless of even the most delicate emotion of 
the tenderest nature ?”—P. 16. What, however, is the solu- 
tion of this awful mystery, which, by some singular cause, has 
heretofore escaped the pious, but which Dr. Bushnell and 
Professor Park have had the rare fortune—not to detect and 
unfold—but to copy from the neologists of Germany, whom 
; they take as their guides? Nothing else than that this 
> language is figurative ; some of it being employed by the 
s metaphor, and some by the hypocatastasis; and being, 
therefore, to be interpreted as such, involves no more contra- 
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diction or mystery than the most literal that is employed in 
the statement of self-evident or indisputable truths! Is there 
a boy in New England, of such an age as to play with a paper 
kite, who, when his parents or associates in describing its 
motions, employ the expressions,—it soars, it sails, it flies, it 
stoops, it turns its head to this or that point, regards them as 
making assertions that are mysterious, contradictious, and 
impossible to be reconciled, except by a careful comparison 
of them with each other, and the detection of some “vast” 
and recondite principle on which the language is used? Is 
there any one of the phrases that is not as easily understood 
by itself, as when compared with the others ? Is there a child 
in a million who would make a mistake in construing them, 
or imagine that they involve any intricacy, or not understand 
the nature of the motions they express, as easily as though, 
instead of the use of a metaphor, the movements of the kite 
were formally compared to that of a bird when it soars, flies, 
and turns its head, of a ship when it sails, or of a person when 
he stoops? The darkness then that, according to Professor 
P., enshrouds the passages he refers to, and gives them such a 
fearful air, springs from the use of a portion of their terms by 
figures, which every one is accustomed to use in conversa- 
tion, and understands with as much facility as any other 
forms of expression ! 

Of this, however, Professor P. seems to be unaware. He treats 
this application of language as extraordinary, and peculiar to the 
Bible and religion. He appears to imagine that men have no 
experience, in their ordinary intercourse with one another, of 
such a usage of terms ;—that the first impression of every one 
must be, that they are employed literally ; and that it is only 
by an energetic and adroit effort of the intellect that it can 
be seen that that is a mistake, and a principle detected, by 
which they can be so explained, as to have a just and natural 
meaning! Has he been duped by the sophistries of the neo- 
logical writers, whom he follows in his speculations; or is he 
practising on the susceptibilities of the congregational ministers 
of Massachusetts ? 


These figurative expressions he calls “the heart’s phrases,” 
and represents them as embodying “the theology of the 
feelings.” Such a statement from a writer, who had even a 
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slight comprehension of the subject he is treating, and can 
recollect what the point is which he is professing to prove, 
would surprise and astonish us. But the confusion of mind 
which it betrays, appears to be characteristic of Professor 
Park. The passages in which these expressions occur, are 
not the utterances of the heart. They had not their origin 
with men. They are utterances by that Omniscient Brine 
whose statements of “the truth just as it is,” Professor P. 
asserts are not satisfactory to the heart, but are regarded by 
it either with a dead indifference, or an irreconcilable aver- 
sion! It is He who exhibits the unrenewed heart as a stone 
that needs to be changed to flesh, the mind as dead and 
needing to be made alive, its passions and affections as 
needing to be crucified, and its whole nature as requiring to 
be created anew. It is he who denominates the penitent a 
broken heart, and the humble a crushed spirit. The pretence 
that these expressions are invented by the heart, and in order 
to an utterance of pious feelings, for which the language God 
employs in the revelation of “the truth just as it is,” is not 
suited ; and that it embodies in them a theology of its affec- 
tions that is antagonistic to that which he has presented in his 
word, is a flagrant and unpardonable misrepresentation. And 
this is a fair specimen of the whole tissue of the pretexts by 
which Professor P. attempts to make out that the heart has a 
language and theology of its own, in contradistinction from 
that of the Scriptures and the intellect. The process consists, 
first, in an assumption that the heart is itself an intellectual as 
well as an “emotive ” power, of a different species from that 
of the reason itself, and ill-suited to be its yoke-fellow ; next, 
in defaming the truth God has revealed, as it is contemplated 
by the intellect as unfitted to impress and excite the heart ; 
thirdly, in exhibiting the heart as inventing a theology of its 
own, and a vocabulary and phraseology to express it, for the 
purpost of moving its sensibilities, and stimulating them to 
holy action; and finally, in representing that the language 
which God employs in describing the unrenewed and renewed 
mind, is invented by the heart as its own peculiar language, 
and that it expresses the doctrines of that theology of the 
feelings which he holds, the heart has fabricated in antagonism 
to that of God! Was ever before such a complication of 
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misrepresentations and absurdities made the basis of a theory 
that is to solve all the intricacies of theology and mysteries of 
the affections? How is it that Professor P. ventures to put 
forth such a scheme? Is he unaware of the import of his 
own principles? Has he adopted his system from Schleier- 
macher and others without examination? Or is he constitu- 
tionally paradoxical, animated by a passion for novelties, and 
ambitious of the reputation of an original and venturesome 
thinker ? In whatever relation his scheme is viewed, how is it 
possible to regard it as the work of any other than a superfi- 
cial and presumptuous mind? How could a considerate 
person convince himself of its truth, or persuade himself of 
the propriety of any of the representations he has given of it? 
The mind, indeed, sometimes employs the phrases in question 
in the acknowledgment of its sins, and need of renovation by 
the Spirit, and in supplicating his influences; but it does not 
follow from that, that they are pre-eminently the language of 
the heart, in distinction from the intellect; inasmuch as the 
intellect uses them also with at least equal frequency in the 
statement of the truth which God. employs them to express ; 
and it is the intellect, moreover, not the heart in distinction 
from it, that employs them in those confessions themselves 
and supplications. ‘The whole series of his pretences is thus 
altogether groundless and unjustifiable. 

He goes on to mystify the subject through several other 
passages. We quote only one. 


“We may instance another set of the heart’s phrases, which, instead 
of coalescing with each other in a dull sameness, engage our curiosity 
by their disagreement, and exercise the analytic power in unloosing and 
laying bare the one principle which forms their basis. Bowed down 
under the experience of his evil tendencies, which long years of painful 
resistance have not subdued, trembling before the ever recurring fasci- 
nations which have so often enticed him into crime, the man of God 
longs to abase himself, and exclaims, without one modifying word, ‘I 
am too frail for my responsibilities, and have no power to do what is 
required of me!’ But, in a brighter moment, admiring the exuberance 
of divine generosity, thankful for the large gifts which his munificent 
Father has lavished upon him, elevated with adoring views of the equi- 
table One, who never reaps where he has not sown, the same man of 


God offers his unqualified thanksgiving; ‘I know thee that thou art 
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not an hard master, exacting of me duties which I have no power to 
discharge, but thou attemperest thy law to my strength, and at no 
time imposest upon me a heavier burden than thou at that very time 
makest me able to bear.’ Ina different mood, when this same man is 
thinking of the future, foreseeing his temptations to an easily besetting 
sin, shuddering at the danger of committing it, dreading the results of a 
proud reliance on his own virtue, he becomes importunate for aid from 
above, and pours out his entreaty without one abating clause; ‘1 am 
nothing and less than nothing ; I have no power to refrain from the sin 
which tempts me; help! Lord, help! for thou inereasest strength to 
him who hath no might.” But, in still another mood, when the same 
man is thinking of the past, weeping over the fact that he has now 
indulged in the very crime which he feared, resisting every inducement 
to apologize for it, blaming himself, himself alone, himself deeply for so 
ungrateful, unreasonable, inexcusable an act, he makes the unmitigated 
confession, with his hand upon his heart, he dares not qualify his 
acknowledgment, ‘ I could have avoided that sin which I preferred to 
commit; woe is me, for I have not done as well as I might have done ; 
if I had been as holy as I had power to be, then had I been perfect ; 
and if I say I have been perfect, then that shall prove me _ perverse.’ 
Thus, when looking backward, the sensitive Christian insists upon his 
competency to perform an act, and fears that a denial of it would banish 
his penitence for transgression; but, when looking forward, he insists 
upon his incompetency to perform the same act, and fears that a denial 
of this would weaken his feeling of dependence on God. Without a 
syllable of abatement, he now makes a profession, and then recalls it as 
thus unqualified, afterwards reiterates his once recalled avowal, and 
again retracts what he had once and again repeated. It is the oscillating 
language of the emotions, which, like the strings of an ®olian harp, 
vibrate in unison with the varying winds. It is nature in her childlike 
simplicity, that prompts the soul, when swayed in opposing directions 
by dissimilar thoughts, to vent itself in these antagonistic phrases, 
awakening the intenser interest by their very antagonism. What if 
they do, whenever modified, contradict each other? An impassioned 
heart recoils from a contradiction no more than the war-horse of Job 
starts back from the battle-field..—Pp. 19, 20. 


He thus, in the first place, represents these statements, 
when contemplated by the intellect, as absolutely contradictory 
to each other, and incapable of being reconciled except by 
some recondite and mysterious principle, which none but a 
transcendental philosopher, like himself, can detect and apply ; 
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and next, that they are the statements and—the language in 
which they are expressed—the language of the emotions in 
contradistinction from the understanding. Neither of these 
assertions, however, has the slightest color of truth. In 
averring that these statements are contradictory to one 
another, he assumes that the mind, in uttering them, contem- 
plates itself in identically the same relation. But every one, 
who has a knowledge of himself, is aware that that is not the 
fact. Instead, it contemplates itself in wholly different respects. 
In speaking of its ability and obligation to obey the law of 
God and its guilt in transgression, it refers to its faculties as 
a moral agent, by which it is a subject of his law, and formed 
to render such a service as he enjoins; but in speaking of its 
weakness, liability to offend, and need of the aids of the Spirit, 
it refers to the strength of its appetites, passions, and natural 
affections which incline it to sin, and the powerful temptations 
to which it is exposed. And these are perfectly consistent 
with each other, and are felt to be consistent by every human 
being, however perverse he may be, and bold in his specula- 
tive denial of it. A consciousness that it has the requisite 
faculties for the service God requires, is one of the indispen- 
sable grounds of the mind’s feeling that it is under obligation 
to obey him. Take away that conviction, and persuade it 
that its nature is not suited to be placed under such a law, 
and it will feel itself excusable in neglecting obedience. There 
is no contradiction, therefore, between these propositions. 
They are made of the mind in different relations, and are both 
literally true and consistent with each other, in the references 
in which they are made. Professor P. treats them, moreover, 
as though such expressions in respect’ to the mind’s ability 
and inability for certain actions, were peculiar to religion. 
They are not, however. Similar phraseology is used by men 
in respect to all the affairs of life, and is universally under- 
stood as consistent and true in the relation in which we have 
explained it. When a rich man is asked to contribute a 
thousand dollars to some benevolent object, and he replies, 
that he cannot; no one regards him as affirming that he has 
not the necessary faculties, or the requisite property. He is 
understood simply as stating, that he is withheld from giving it 
by areason which he deems sufficient. His saying, he cannot, 
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is not interpreted by any one as in contradiction to his physical 
ability. When, on the other hand, a poor man is solicited to 
contribute a similar sum, and he answers, he cannot, no one 
supposes him to mean that he has not the requisite disposition, 
or that he has not the necessary faculties to exert the volition, 
or the organs to take the money from his pocket. The state- 
ment of each is perfectly true in the relation in which it is 
made ; the language in which each is expressed is perfectly 
proper; and each is universally interpreted in the sense in 
which it is employed, when the condition of the parties is 
understood who use it. Any one who should attempt to 
mystify it, as Professor P. does the language of the Scriptures, 
and treat it, when contemplated by the intellect, as contradic- 
tious and false, would be regarded as an absurd and perverse 
trifler. 

His representation is equally in contradiction to fact, that 
this language is the language of the emotions in contradis- 
tinction from the intellect. He offers not a shadow of proof 
of it; nor could he, had he undertaken it. How convenient, 
how philosophic a method of establishing a doctrine, that is to 
spread its influence over the whole domain of theology, and 
convict the word of God of a total inadaptation to our nature, 
to take it thus for granted, and assume that the reader, out of 
deference to the genius that propounds it, will admit it, though 
at the cost of disregarding the most indisputable facts with 
which he is familiar, and mystifying his habitual conscious- 
ness! As the propositions expressed by the language in ques- 
tion are true; as the truths they express are perceived by the 
intellect, and asserted in the word of God; and as that 
language is employed by the intellect in expressing those 
truths, it is, in as emphatic a sense as any other, the language 
of the intellect. It cannot with propriety be said, in any 
equal measure, to be the language of the emotions. This 


whole ‘pretence, indeed, that the feelings have a language 
which they invent, which is peculiarly their own, and which 
they employ in the utterance of themselves, is an absurd delu- 
sion. The use of language requires a knowledge of the mean- 
ing and grammar of words, perception, memory, judgment, 
and volition. But the emotions are not a perceiving, remem- 
bering, judging, and willing power. They are involuntary. 
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It is the intellect that perceives and remembers the import 
and uses of words. It is the mind, as a whole, that is con- 
scious of the emotions and affections that are awakened in it; 
and it is the perceiving and voluntary faculties that see what 
language is suited to express the feelings, and select and 
employ it. The feelings only furnish the occasion and motive 
for its selection and employment. The only sense in which 
it can be called the language of feeling is, that it is sometimes 
employed by the intellect to express the emotions and passions. 
It is the language of the intellect, in the far higher sense, that 
itis the intellect alone that understands, selects, and uses it. 
Professor Park proceeds, throughout his whole discourse, on the 
absurd assumption, that the heart is a perceptive power, 
co-existing with, separate from, and antagonistic to, the intel- 
lect! What an expert in the mysteries of our nature! How 
admirably qualified to furnish the world with a theology that 
is to supersede that which the Omniscient has revealed ! 

Having expatiated through several pages in this style, he 
adds his fourth remark :— 


“The theology of the intellect and that of feeling tend to keep each 
other within the sphere for which they are respectively designed, and in 
which they are fitted to improve the character.” —P. 23. 


He proceeds, throughout his argument under this head, on 
the assumption, on the one hand, that the language of the 
intellect is employed solely in the statement of bare facts and 
abstract truths, irrespective of their relation to the heart, 
which we have shown is wholly mistaken and solecistical ; 
and on the other, that all the language of rhetoric, poetry, and 
the imagination, and all the phraseology which is ever employed 
to express the feelings, or facts and truths that affect the feel- 
ings, is the language of the emotions; and that they are 
wholly distinct, dissimilar, and generally contradictious to 


each other; and what he attempts to prove on these assump- 


tions is, that language ought always to be interpreted in 
accordance with the mode in which it is actually employed ; 
that which is the language of the intellect, and is used in the 
statement of mere abstract truths, as used by that faculty for 
that purpose; and that which is employed by the imagination 
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or heart in expressing facts and truths in the concrete, and 
uttering feeling, as the language of feeling employed for that 
purpose ; and finally, that when it is not interpreted in this 
manner, but the language of the intellect is confounded with 
that of the emotions, the most disastrous consequences follow! 

Bold propositions these! The validity of what he alleges in 
support of them, of course, depends altogether on the propriety 
of his assumption, that there is such a language of the affections 
—which we have shown to be false. That language is to be 
interpreted according to the principle on which it is used, 
nobody denies; and as it is not employed on the principle 
which he asserts, it is not to be interpreted in accordance 
with his theory. His argument is thence, again, as it has been 
at every other stage of his Discourse, a mere pompous array of 
false ideas and contradictious and delusive words. Of the 
mode in which he takes for granted what he should prove, and 
misrepresents what he affects to explain, the following is an 
example : 


“ At the time the words were uttered, there could not be a more 
melting address than, ‘If I your Lord and Master have washed your 
feet, ye ought also to wash one another's feet 7 but when this touching 
sentiment is interpreted as a legal exaction, an argument for a Moravian 
or a Romish ceremony, its poetic elegance is petrified into a prosaic 
blunder.”—Pp. 23, 24. 


He treats this as the language of the affections in contra- 
distinction from the intellect. If such a language, however, as 
he imagines exists, it most certainly is not here. This is em- 
ployed in the first clause in presenting an act, and an act that 
had been exerted ; and in the next, in deducing a logical infer- 
ence from that act, and that act and inference are, in the most 
absolute sense, objects of the intellect. It is, moreover, the 
nature of the Being who had exerted the act, and the condi- 
tions in which he had performed it—which are also objects of 
consideration by the intellect—that gave it its significance, 
and made it the proper ground of that inference. It was the 
fact that he was Jehovah incarnate, and that he was about to 
ascend to the throne of the universe, that invested it with its 
immeasurable grandeur, and made it a resistless proof that the 
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disciples owed the duty which it was designed to teach and 
enforce. Of this the apostle himself assures us. He says it 
was in the consciousness of his deity and the knowledge of 
his speedy return to the skies, and reception of all power in 
heaven and earth, that he gave his disciples that exemplifica- 
tion of what they ought to do to one another; and in these 
relations it was contemplated by him, and is to be contem- 
plated by us by the intellect. That is the only faculty that 
can contemplate either him or his act, or the conclusion he 
deduced from it. Besides, the language in which they are 
presented is Christ’s language, not his apostles’; and it was 
employed by him in teaching them a truth, in demonstrating 
to their intellect a duty, not in an appeal to their mere feel- 
ings. It was the truth only which he showed them that could 
affect their feelings—not the language in which it was uttered. 
There is no sense then in which it can be called the language 
of sentiment or feeling, in distinction from the language of the 
intellect, of fact, and of logic. The pretence is a sheer decep- 
tion. The passage is, in truth, an argument; the premise of 
which is the condescension of Christ; the inference the duty 
of the disciples to condescend to each other. If Jehovah, 
your master, as he is about to ascend to the throne of the 
universe, stoops to perform such an office, ye also ought to 
perform that office to one another. Is there a purer piece of 
logic in the whole circle of human language ; and that logic 
which Professor Park repudiates and denounces as cold and 
repellent to the feelings ? What an extraordinary talent he dis- 
plays at confuting himself, and demonstrating that he is a 
stranger to the subject on which he affects to philosophize 
with such singular accuracy ! 

But the remark which he makes on this passage is as 
entirely beside his purpose, as his assumption is false that it 
is the language of the emotions. He says, “ But when this 
touching sentiment”—he should have said this premise and 
conclusion—“ is interpreted as a legal exaction, an argument 
for a Moravian or Romish ceremony, its poetic elegance is 
petrified into a prosaic blunder.” That is, if the passage, 
instead of being interpreted as an argument showing that they 
ought to condescend to one another, is regarded as a mere 
command to wash one another’s feet, it is grossly perverted. 
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Admitting now that such is the fact, and what does it amount 
to, except the truism which no one denies, that a gross mis- 
interpretation of a passage necessarily divests it of its proper 
meaning! But how does that contribute in any measure to 
the demonstration of the point he was to establish under his 
fourth head, that “the theology of the intellect, and that of 
feeling, tend to keep each other within the sphere for which 
they were respectively designed, and in which they are fitted 
to improve the character?” Is there any connexion what- 
ever between the two propositions? How does his showing 
that a certain thing when done, involves very bad conse- 
quences to that which is the subject of it, demonstrate that 
two other things that are not agents nor causes, and cannot 
possibly have any cognisance of those consequences, have a 
tendency to keep each other in the sphere for which they were 
respectively designed? What transcendental logic! Who 
can doubt that Professor Park has subjective grounds for 
railing at the art of reasoning, as stiff, cold, and repulsive ? 
But we are afraid he is as deficient in the knowledge of 
natural things, and of poetry, as he is of logic. He says, 
“When this touching sentiment is interpreted as a legal exac- 
tion, its poetic elegance is petrified into a prosaic blunder.” 
Most will probably persuade themselves, that if a poetic 
elegance were to undergo a petrifaction, it would be a poetic 
elegance still, though petrified; not changed to prose, and a 
prose blunder. It is only those who have the peculiar percep- 
tive powers of Professor Park, and have lost themselves in the 
bewildering fog of German neology, that can see that in a 
process of petrifaction, poetry must necessarily be turned into 
prose, and elegance into deformity. 

His next example displays an equal accuracy of concep- 
tion. 


“There are moments in the stillness of our communion service, when 
we feel that our Lord is with us, when the bread and the wine so en- 
liven our conception of his body and blood as, according to the law of 
vivid conception, to bring them into our ideal presence, and to make us 
demand the saying, as more pertinent and fit than any other— This is 
my body ; This is my blood.’ But no sooner are these phrases trans- 
muted from hearty utterances into intellectual judgments, than they 
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merge their beautiful rhetoric into an absurd logic, and are at once 
repulsed by a sound mind into their pristine sphere.”—P. 24. 


What, in the first place, does Professor P. mean by bring- 
ing the body and blood of Christ into his ideal presence, so 
vividly as to make him demand the saying as more pertinent 
than any other—This is my body, This is my blood? Is it 
that in such “ moments” he uses the language Jiterally, and 
actually regards the bread and wine as Christ’s body and 
blood? If so, then his “ feelings” are guilty of the identical 
perversion of the passage, which he denounces as an “ intellec- 
tual judgment,” and his “theology of the intellect and that of 
feeling,” instead of keeping “each other in the sphere for 
which they were respectively designed, and in which they are 
fitted to improve the character’—unite in the same error 
which he says is “ repulsed by a sound mind.” If that is not 
his meaning, but he simply intends that in such moments of 
conception he regards the bread and wine as really symbols 
or representatives of Christ’s body and blood, then the import 
of his statement is, that there are moments in the stillness of the 
communion service, when under the enlivening influences of 
the bread and wine, he feels that his Lord is with him by such 
a vivid conception, that he really contemplates the bread and 
wine as the representatives of his body and blood! What 
rare moments they must be to a transcendentalist! What 
a violent stretch of his conceptive powers; one extraordi- 
nary prerogative of which is,—let metaphysicians and philo- 
sophers notice it,—that they bring things into his “ ideal pre- 
sence!” But how does this prove the proposition which he 
alleges it to sustain? How does the fact, that there are 
moments when he puts a right construction on this passage, 
support his position, that the theology of the intellect and that 
of feeling tend to keep each other within the sphere for which 
they were respectively designed? Is there any connexion 
whatever between them? 

In his other remark on the passage he exhibits a still 
greater confusion of mind. “ But no sooner are these phrases 
transmuted from hearty utterances into intellectual judg- 
ments, than they merge their beautiful rhetoric into an 
absurd logic, and are at once repulsed by a sound mind into 
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their pristine sphere.” Quot verba tot mysteria. Here are 
almost as many mistakes and absurdities as words. In the 
first place, the statement this bread is my body, this wine is 
my blood, is not the utterance of the heart, in distinction 
from the intellect. Instead, it expresses the great truth, that 
the bread and wine are symbols of Christ’s body and blood. 
His institution made them really such; and it is that fact that 
gives them their power over the heart; not the heart that 
constitutes that fact, and is the cause of their being contem- 
plated in that relation. In the next place, how are “ these 
phrases transmuted into intellectual judgments?” The 
phrases are combinations of words, employed to express facts 
or truths, not “intellectual judgments.” Judgments are acts 
of the mind, not words. Neither do the phrases become “ intel- 
lectual judgments,” when the mind interprets them as declar- 
ing that the bread and wine actually are Christ’s body and 
blood. Nor are the supposed facts which they are then 
regarded as asserting, “ intellectual judgments.” It is the 
decision, that the language expresses those facts, that is an 
intellectual judgment, not the fact itself. How is it that 
Professor Park is not able to state the simplest proposition, 
without involving himself in a labyrinth of solecisms? But, 
in the third place, on the supposition that the language, 
instead of being interpreted appropriately as metaphorical, is 
taken as literal ; how does that “ merge its beautiful rhetoric 
into an absurd logic ?”’ There is no logic absurd or unabsurd 
in such an interpretation. It is not an argumentative 
process: it is the work of arbitrary assumption instead of 
logic. Is it credible that Professor Park had any clear con- 
ception of the import of his language? Can any probable 
reason be imagined for his using this phrase, except that it 
embodies—though utterly irrelevant—a sort of antithesis, for 
which he seems to have a morbid passion? But overlooking 
these inaccuracies, and admitting that what he avers is true, 
how does it demonstrate what he alleges it to sustain? How 
does the supposed fact that “transmuting hearty utterances 
into intellectual judgments, merges beautiful rhetoric into 
absurd logic,” prove that the theology of the intellect and that 
of feeling tend to keep each other within the sphere for which 
they are respectively designed? Is there any doubt that the 
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Professor’s logic is absurd, however it may be with theirs 
whom he attempts to criticize ? 

We will add one other passage, in which he exhibits in an 
equal degree his misconception of the language he affects to 
interpret, and inacquaintance with the sentiments and opera- 
tions of the sanctified mind. 


“So there is a depth of significance, which our superficial powers do 
not fathom, in the lamentation, ‘ Behold! I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me. This will always remain the 
passage for the overflow of his grief, whose fountains of penitence are 
broken up. The channel is worn too deep into the affections to be 
easily changed. Let the schools reason about it just as and as long as 
they please. Let them condemn it as indecorous, or false, or absurd, 
and the man who utters it as unreasonable, fanatical, bigoted. Let them 
challenge him for his meaning, and insist with the rigidness of the 
judge of Shylock, that he weigh out the import of every word, every 
syllable, no more, no less :—they do not move him one hair’s breadth. 
He stands where he stood before, and where he will stand till disen- 
thralled from the body. ‘My meaning,’ he says, ‘ is exact enough for 
me; too exact for my repose of conscience; and I care just now for no 
proof clearer than this :—Behold! I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me. Here on my heart the burden lies.’”— 


Pp. 24. 


Professor Park treats this language as employed by the 
Psalmist in a confession that he himself sinned in his concep- 
tion and growth anterior to his birth; and as now used with 
that meaning also by the penitent who repeat it. His whole 
representation of both the sanctified “ and the schools,” 
proceeds on that assumption. That, however, is not the 
meaning of the language. It certainly affirms nothing of the 
kind. What it declares in the last clause is, that his mother 
conceived him in sin; not that he sinned in being conceived : 
and that which it avers in the parallel clause is, that he was 
shapen in iniquity; not that he sinned in being shapened ; 
that is, that his mother committed iniquity while he received 
his shape ; not that he exercised iniquity while, antecedently 
to his birth, he was moulded into the human form. The sin 
and iniquity are predicated of his parent, not of him. It is a 
mere confession and acknowledgment that he was conceived 
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and borne by a sinful parent. The vast parade made: by 
Professor Park, therefore, of mystery, seeming absurdity, and 
contradiction in the passage, is altogether gratuitous, and 
founded on his gross misapprehension or misrepresentation of 
its meaning. Those who employ its language in its true and 
obvious sense, ascribe to it no such solecism as he imagines ; 
but use it to acknowledge a great and indisputable fact, that 
is a proper ground of humiliation before God. He proceeds 
to depict the mode in which he regards the penitent as utter- 
ing that and other language in the confession of sin; and we 
ask the reader, as he peruses it, carefully to notice its charae- 
ter, and consider whether, instead of a just delineation of a 
mind under a prefound sense of the evil of its affections, the 
facility with which it is drawn into transgression, and its offen- 
siveness to God, it is not rather the portraiture of an unsanc- 
tified, heartless, and deluded fanatic, whe is endeavoring, by 
a torrent of words, either to rouse himself into feeling, or 
else to make a parade of sensibility to which he is in fact a 
stranger. 


“ Here on my heart the burden lies, and I feel that I am vile, a man 
of unclean lips, and dwell amid a people of unclean lips, and I went 
astray as soon as [ was bern, and am of a perverse, rebellious race; and 
there is a tide swelling within me and around me, and moving me on 
to actual transgression, and it is stayed by none of my unaided efforts, 
and all its billows roll over me, and I am so troubled that I cannot 
speak ; and I am not content with merely saying that I am a transgressor ; 
I long to heap infinite upon infinite, and crowd together all sorts of self- 
reproach ; for I am clad in sin as with a garment, I devour it as a sweet 
morsel, I breathe it, I live it, lam sin. My hands are stained with it, 
my feet are swift in it, all my bones are out of joint with it, my whole 
body is of tainted origin, and of death in its influence and end; and 
here is my definition, and here is my proof; and definition or no defini- 
tion, proof or no proof, here I plant myself, and here I stay, for this is 
my feeling, and it comes up from the depths of an overflowing heart: 
‘Behold! I was shapen in iniguity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me’”—Pp. 24, 25. 


We put it to the pious reader, whether this picture is not 
most unlike the workings of his mind, in the seasons of his 
deepest realization of his sinfulness; whether it is not a cari- 
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cature so extreme and absurd, as to indicate that the mind 
that drew it, is unacquainted with the mode in which the 
penitent utter themselves at such seasons. We put it to the 
ministers of the churches who have the largest experience of 
the heart, whether were an individual in a season of awaken- 
ing to express himself in such a manner, it would not beget 
an irresistible conviction that he had no true sense of sin, 
but was either totally deceived in regard to the character of 
his feelings, or designing to deceive others by the parade of 
assumed sensibility. Such a specimen of rampant battology, 
‘it has never been our fortune before to see. When the great 
masters of human nature, Homer, the Greek dramatists, 
Shakspeare, Milton, depict men acting under deep passion, 
they do not exhibit them as uttering such a patchwork of 
scraps gathered from all the poets and orators, and put 
together without coherence, and without climax. That is not 
the mode in which the mind acts when touched with a pro- 
found feeling, especially of its sins and miseries. It does not 
then require a torrent of words to vent its emotions. It utters 
itself with brevity. Nor do the Scriptures present such deli- 
neations of the confessions of the penitent. It is the heathen 
whom Christ represents as using vain repetitions in their 
addresses to the deity, and thinking that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking. It is the self-righteous Pharisee 
whom he depicts as loquacious and egotistical. The Publican 
he exhibits as smiting on his breast and simply crying for pity, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” All the confessions of the 
pious recorded in the Scriptures are, in like manner, distin- 
guished for their simplicity and brevity ; and that is the law 
of the mind when under realizations that pierce and over- 
whelm it. It then means what it utters, and has no need to 
ransack the dictionary for terms to express its convictions, or 
exhaust itself by running through a long scale of variations in 
phraseology. There is no surer mark of the absence of all 
true feeling. There is no more decisive proof of a weak, a 
fanatical, or a hypocritical mind. After this caricature, he 
proceeds to give a directly opposite view of the consequences 
of treating the language of the Psalmist as referring to his sin, 
instead of the sin of his parent. 
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“ But when a theorist seizes at such living words as these, and puts 
them into his vice, and straightens or crooks them into the dogma, that 
man is blamable before he chooses to do wrong; deserving of punish- 
ment for the involuntary nature which he has never consented to gratify ; 
really sinful before he actually sins; then the language of emotion, forced 
from its right place, and treated as if it were a part of a nicely measured 
syllogism, hampers and confuses his reasonings, until it is given back to 
the use for which it was first intended, and from which it ought never 
to have been diverted.”—P. 25. 


But this is precisely the construction he has himself placed 
on the language. He represents the penitent as confessing 
that he is himself sin; asserts that the passage from the 
Psalmist “ wil] always remain the passage for the outflow of his 
grief ”’—not who is touched with humiliation at the thought 
of his descent from apostate and sinning parexts, but “ whose 
fountains of penitence,” of which one’s own sins alone can be 
the object, “are broken up;” and exhibits him as using it, 
notwithstanding the objections that are urged by the schools 
against its being employed as a confession of personal sin. 
“ Let them reason about it,” he says, “just as, and as long as 
they please. Let them condemn it as indecorous, or false, or 
absurd, and the man who utters it as unreasonable, fanatical, 
bigoted ; let them challenge him for his meaning, and insist, 
with the rigidness of the judge of Shylock, that he weigh out 
the import of every word, every syllable, no more, no less _ 
they do not move him a hair’s breadth. He stands where he 
stood before, and where he will stand till disenthralled from 
the body. ‘My meaning,’ he says, ‘is exact enough for me; 
too exact for my repose of conscience,” which cannot be dis- 
turbed except by what it considers as its own sin. Professor 
Park, therefore, notwithstanding his attempts at a pointed and 
effective contrast, exhibits the penitent, and the theorist, as 
alike treating the Psalmist’s expressions as a confession of 
personal sin. Was ever more decisive evidence given by a 
writer of an extreme deliquium of mind; a total failure to 
distinguish the objects he attempts to discriminate and set 
forth as opposites? By his own showing, his theolegy of feel- 
ing runs into the identical error which he ascribes to the 
theology of the intellect. They join hand in hand, instead of 
keeping “each other within the sphere for which they were 
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respectively designed, and in which they improve the charac- 
ter.’ He goes on to finish his imaginary contrast of the 
influences they exert. 


‘When men thus bose their sensitiveness to the discriminations 
between the style of judgment and that of feeling, and when they force 
the latter into the province of the former, they become prone to under- 
value the conseience, and to be afraid of philosophy, and to shudder at 
the axioms of common sense, and to divorce faith from reason ; and to 


rely on church government rather than on fraternal discussion.” —P. 25. 


And these, with the exception of the last, which is the fault, 
doubtless, in his judgment of those who propose to discipline 


his friend and co-laborer, Dr. Bushnell, are precisely the effects 
that result from his own theology. ‘Those who embrace his 
theory “undervalue conscience,” and disarm it of its power, 
by representing, that “the truth just as it is,” is not suited to 
affect the feelings, of which that is one of the strongest and 
most important ; inasmuch as they exhibit all the operations 
of conscience, in reference to the law of God and sin, as 
altogether morbid and illegitimate! They “are afraid,” also, 
of the “philosophy” of fact and truth, in distinction from 
assumption and faney, and “shudder at the axioms of common 
sense.” They openly defame the truth as cold, lifeless, and 
unsuited to influence the moral feelings; and denounce exact 
definitions and rigid logic as repellent to the heart, and adapted 
only to cause it to shiver from want of sympathy, or shudder 
with abhorrence. And finally, they formally and professedly 
‘divorce faith from reason.” It is the fundamental doctrine 
of this system, that faith is not, and cannot be, founded on 
evidence, on the pretence that there is no evidence of God’s 
existence, and of course, therefore, none of a government 
exercised by him, or a revelation of his will; but that his being, 
law, administration, and purpose, are altogether ideal, and have 
their ground only in the feeling of the heart, which ascribes 
to them a reality, merely in order to satisfy its moral wants ! 
Professor Park’s express object, accordingly, in his Discourse 
is to show, that “the theology of reason is so uninfluential, 
that the heart is under the necessity, in order to the exercise 
of holy affections, to fabricate an antagonistic system that is 
suited to satisfy its peculiar instincts and sensibilities ! 
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Such is the climax of self-contradiction in which his Discourse 
terminates! Many other passages are equally obnoxious to 
animadversion; but what his doctrine is, and what the esti- 
mate is that we are to form of him as a thinker and a scholar, 
has become sufficiently apparent. Of all the writers whom 
we have had occasion critically to examine, we recollect no 
one who exhibits such a mixture of opposite qualities that 
confound and nullify one another. Gleams of intelligence, 
that flash for a moment, and then expire in an abyss of dark- 
ness; palpable contradictions earnestly maintained without a 
suspicion of their inconsistency ; a doctrine put forth to dis- 
entangle and explain the phenomena of religion, which, in fact, 
assumes that no such religion exists, as the term denotes, and 
appropriates the name toa system of a totally opposite nature ; 
arguments that confute his doctrines employed to sustain 
them, and reasonings advanced to convict those of error 
whom he opposes, that in fact demonstrate the truth of their 
views and overturn his own; inaptness in his examples ; irre- 
levance in his illustrations ; an inability to retain the meaning 
of a proposition through a paragraph, that is employed in 
explaining, demonstrating, or applying it; an affectation of 
philosophic depth while displaying the greatest superficiality ; 
an air of delicate discrimination when confounding the most 
dissimilar propositions; professions of an impassioned love of 
that which is pure and good, while avowing a dislike of that 
which is true; pathetic confessions of weakness, blindness, 
and error, intermixed with an impeachment of the theology 
God has revealed, and substitution of one of his own fabri- 
cation in its place, as alone suited to raise the mind from its 
debasement to holiness; an ambition of appearing an original 
thinker, while deducing his whole patchwork of incoherent 
ideas from other authors; a glitter of novel, antithetic, and 
specious words, employed to decorate rank and repulsive 
errors!’ Such is the exhibition he makes of himself. No 
signal appears of a clear, strong, comprehensive, well-dis- 
ciplined, and well-furnished mind. Instead of a scholar, he 
seems a mere declaimer ; in place of a grave and gifted divine, 
a crude sentimentalist! What a prospect those young men 
enjoy, who are to receive from him their theology! 
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His philosophy of religion is the same essentially, as that of 
Schleiermacher and Morell, who represent “the intuitional 
consciousness” as the proper source of theology, and inspira- 
tion and revelation as natural processes. Mr. Morell regards 
“the essential pre-requisite of Christian theology” “as a reli- 
gious nature awakened by the development of the Christian 
life ;” and a “religious life” as “consisting in emotion and 
intuition ;” and presenting the “truth to the mind in the con- 
crete.” Professor Park represents “the theology of feeling” 
as generated by the same process. “It is the form of belief 
which is suggested by and adapted to the wants of the well- 
trained heart.” “It gives especial prominence to those fea- 
tures of doctrine which are and ought to be most grateful to 
the sensibilities.” The heart is thus, in each instance, the 
source and prompter of the theology; and the theology 
embodies nothing but propositions which the heart presents in 
the concrete, or the objects that engage its desires, and express 
the character of its affections. The Scriptures are in effect 
repudiated by both. 

There is a very close affinity between Professor Park’s 
speculations and those of Dr. Bushnell. They not only rest 
on the same basis, and terminate in essentially the same 
results ; but Professor Park advances on several points the 
same views. He rails like Dr. B. against logic. That he can 
assent, as readily as he, to directly opposite creeds, is obvious 
from his two systems of theology. If he desires to exhibit 
himself as orthodox, he has only to make a profession of faith 
in the theology of the intellect. If he wishes to discard that, 
and avow his neological belief, he has only to profess his faith 
in the theology of the heart. Like Dr. B., he represents the 
Scriptures as filled with discordant and contradictory state- 
ments that cannot possibly—if taken in their natural sense— 
be believed to be true. And finally, like Dr. B., he appro- 
priates to the heart the office of interpreting the Scriptures, 
and making them the vehicle of such doctrines and sentiments 
as suit its instincts and desires. If he has not avowed all the 
dogmas advanced by Dr. B. his principles are equally false, 
and need but to be followed to their legitimate results, to 
induce, like his, the rejection of the whole Christian system. 

Of the nature of the influence he is to exert on his pupils 
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there can be no room for question. It will, undoubtedly, be 
such as will naturally spring from his principles. It is to be ex- 
pected that he will exert himself, as he has in this discourse, 
to prejudice them against the great teachings of the word of 
God as discrepant, contradictious, and solecistical. Itis to be 
presumed that he will depreciate and ridicule “the truth just 
as it is,” as unsuited to the heart, dull, stiff, and repellent, and 
unworthy of the interest and approval of men of genius and 
learning. He will, of course, on the other hand, exalt the 
heart to the throne of the revealer and legislator, and intrust 
it with the task of framing a theology that suits its own tastes 
and wishes, and make that the instrument and criterion of 
piety. He will infect his pupils with a sickly taste for what 
he calls poetic views of religion, and imaginative representa- 
tions of the great things of redemption and a future life ; dis- 
card and denounce logic, discourage doctrinal preaching, and 
recommend declamation in its place; and those whom he 
wins to his views, he will naturally, like others who compass 
sea and land to make proselytes, make more eager and un- 
scrupulous in the propagation of his errors than himself. 

The boldness with which Professor P. advances his views, 
indicates a strong confidence that they will meet acceptance 
with at least many, and contribute to his reputation and in- 
fluence, rather than obstruct or injure him. Is there any 
probability that his expectations will not be verified? Will 
his avowal and inculcation of the doctrine of his discourse 
expose him to any danger of losing his office ; or occasion the 
desertion of the institution by the young men who are to pre- 
pare for the sacred office? This question is nothing less than 
whether a large share of the ministers educated in New Eng- 
land are to be imbued with the principles of neology, and draw 
with them in a measure, at least ihe churches with which they 
are to be connected. Professor P. and his coadjutors aim, 
undoubtedly, to revolutionize them. Are they to go on as 
they have hitherto, almost without obstruction, and achieve 
their object; or are they to meet an effective resistance ? 
What more momentous question was ever asked ? May God, 
in his infinite mercy, interpose and rouse his people to a sense 
of the danger with which they are threatened, and inspire 
them with wisdom and fidelity to retain and defend the truth. 
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The perversion of the institution with which Professor 
Park is connected, in such a measure as his discourse implies, 
from the objects for which it was established to the propagation 
of a false theology, exemplifies, in a striking manner, how un- 
certain the issue is of even good undertakings that are to be 
conducted by imperfect men. It was established for the 
better qualification of candidates for the sacred office, to teach 
and defend the great doctrines of the gospel. Richly endowed, 
and fostered and cherished by the churches with extraordi- 
nary affection, ere a generation has passed away, it has 
become, in a large degree at least, the seat and propagandist 
of a worse form of error than that which it was mainly 
designed to oppose! With what terrible emphasis such 
instanges of the perversion of institutions, devised by the best 
men, guarded by the wisest provisions, and favored, in many 
relations, by the most propitious circumstances, demonstrate 
the hopelessness of the redemption of the world by the schemes 
and labors of men! Instead of converting others, those who 
have professed the faith and are intrusted with the work of 
teaching it, apostatize themselves, and become the propagators 
of a religion as hostile to Christianity as any that prevails 
among those who have changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worship the creature more than the Creator! How wel- 
come and joyous to the disciples of Christ should this fact 
make the purpose he has revealed of interposing himself to 
put an end to these evils, and make the world under another 
and more efficacious administration, the dwelling-place for 
ever of righteousness and peace! 


Arr. IL—1. J. A. Erwesti Instirutio Inrerpretis Nov. 
Testamenti. LEditionem quintam suis observationibus 
auctam curavit C. T. Ammon. Lipsiz. 1809. 

2. S. F. N. Mort super Hermenevtica Nov. Test, acroases 
Acapemics Editioni aptavit praefatione et additamentis 
instruxit H. C. A. Eichstadt. Lipsiae. 1797. 

3. Bisticat Hermeneutics, or the Art of Scripture Interpre- 
tation. From the German of G. F. Seiler, D.D. Trans- 
lated by Rev. W. Wright, LL.D. London. 1835. 


Or the subjects that need to be understood, in order to the 
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just interpretation of the prophetic Scriptures, there is none 
more impertant than the principles and laws of figurative 
language and symbolization. A knowledge of them is ren- 
dered necessary, not only by the frequency with which figures 
and symbols are employed by the prophets, but in an equal 
measure by the assumption that is common with expositors, 
that they occur in passages in which no trace of them exists. 
A large share of their constructions of the principal predic- 
tions are founded on the theory that language may be meta- 
phorical without a metaphor, and persons and objects symbo- 
lical representatives without being symbols. Many things 
have conspired of late years to produce the impression that 
this branch of the art of interpretation, as well as others, is 
now far better understood than at former periods. The insti- 
tution of theological seminaries, appointment of teachers of 
the sacred languages, and publication of books on the subject, 
have naturally awakened the expectation of great improve- 
ments in every department of exegesis; and the belief that 
they have been achieved, has been fostered in a degree by 
the pretensions of some who have employed themselves in 
the culture of sacred learning, and by the lavish commenda- 
tion of their attainments by the religious and secular press. 
Representations are almost continually put forth that great 


advances have been made in every branch of biblical know- 


ledge, and that the new exegesis is in fact a new art reduced 
to the precision and accuracy in a large degree of a science ; 
while no hints are given that those statements are not as 
true, in regard to the interpretation of the figurative and 
prophetic, as the historical portions of the sacred word. Thus 
Pent ~ 

Professor Stuart says :— 


“Who is ignorant of the innumerable controversies that have arisen 
about the tropical and literal sense of a multitude of passages in the 
sacred writings? Almost all the enthusiasm and extravagance that 
have been exhibited in respect to religion, have had no better support 
than gross material conceptions of figurative language, or, not unfre- 
quently, language that should be proverty understood has been trort- 
CALLY construed, There is no end to the mistakes on this ground. 
Nor are they limited to enthusiasts and fanatics. They develope 
themselves, not unfrequently, in the writings of men, grave, pious, 
excellent, and in other parts of theological science ‘very learned. 
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Indeed, it is but a recent THING that it has come to be considered a 
science, and a special and essential branch of theological science—to study 
the nature of language, and above all the nature of the oriental biblical 
languages. Long has this been admitted, in respect to the classics, and 
all works of science in ancient languages. But in regard to the Bible, 
the most ancient book in the world, and written in a language, the 
idiom of which is exceedingly diverse from our own, it seems to have 
been very generally taken for granted that no other study was necessary 
to discover its meaning than what is devoted to any common English 
books. At least, a Bible with marginal references, studied by a diligent 
and careful use of these references, may surely, as many seem to think, 
be understood in a satisfactory manner. In very many cases, the first 
thing has been to study theology; the second to read the Bible in order 
to find proofs of what had already been adopted as matter of belief. 
This order is now beginning to be reversed. The nature of language, of 
Scripture language, of figurative language, and of intepretation, is now 
beginning to be studied as a science ; and the acquisition of this is one 
of the greatest ends of study, as it is the only proper mode of leading a 
theologian to the knowledge of what the Bible really contains. Here 
too is the common arbiter of the disputes that exist in the Christian 
workl. The nature of language and of tropical words thoroughly under- 
stood will prostrate, arnong all intelligent and candid men who really 
love the truth, a great part of all the diversities of opinion that exist.”— 
Principles of Interpretation, translated from Ernesti, p. 73. 


“ The nature of language,” he thus assures us in the most 
comprehensive import of the term, and especially “ the nature 
of Scripture and figurative language,” and the art of “ inter- 
pretation,” in the highest sense, are now “studied as a 
science ;” and as great a revolution wrought, he implies, in 
the treatment of tropes and symbols, as in any other branch 
of the art. And such are the representations that have been 
urged on the public ear for twenty-five or thirty years, in 
inaugural and anniversary addresses, harangues before lite- 
rary societies, appeals for donations for the institution of libra- 
ries and professorships, prefaces of dictionaries, grammars, 
and commentaries, reviews of books, and notices of preachers 
and orators. Are they then justifiable? Are facts in 
harmony with these statements? Or are they who make 
them both themselves mistaken, and misleading those who 
credit their representations ? 
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We do not intimate that no advances whatever have been 
made in biblical knowledge. That the primary branches of 
the philology of the sacred languages have been very success- 
fully cultivated; that better lexicons, grammars, and other 
helps have been produced ; that many historical and geogra- 
phical questions have been investigated with much ingenuity 
and learning, we do not deny. They, however, are but the 
humblest parts of “ the science ” of interpretation. A student 
may be a good grammarian, and yet be no interpreter. He 
may be a very good teacher of languages, and instruct a class 
in the first elements of Greek and Hebrew, or the forms of the 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adjectives, their derivation, and 
their syntax, and yet be in extreme ignorance or error in 
respect to the higher branches of hermeneutics. He may 
know nothing of the laws of figures and symbols. He may be 
wholly at fault in his theology. He may be a mere theorist, 
and employ all his learning and ingenuity in misrepresenting 
the sacred word; he may deny the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, treat them as the mere work of men, and make it his 
business to force their teachings into the mould of a presump- 
tuous and infidel philosophy. 

Making ample allowance, then, for whatever improvements 
have been made in the lower parts of biblical learning ;—has 
the art of interpretation, we still ask, reached that perfection 
which its cultivators and eulogists represent? Are the 
canons which they professedly make the basis of their exposi- 
tions, adequate to guide the student to a just explication of 
the sacred word? Especially, are their views correct of the 
nature and laws of figures and symbols? Do they give the 
learner the requisite instruction respecting them? Have they 
in fact—as far as tropical language is concerned—made any 
progress towards a scientific interpretation of the prophetic 
Scriptures? Are their canons any less inadequate ; are their 
theories any less erroneous; are their explanations any less 
mistaken, absurd, or even monstrous, than those that prevailed 
before the introduction of the new exegesis ? 

We answer without hesitation;—they are not. No set of 
men were ever, in our judgment, under a more unhappy 
misapprehension of the nature of their attainments than the 
boasting and boasted disciples of the modern German herme- 
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neutics, No body of men were ever more deceived than 
those who are led by their pretensions to suppose that they 
have rescued the Scriptures from arbitrary construction, and 
determined their true meaning by just and indisputable laws. 
That such is the fact, we shall produce the most ample proofs. 

The most appropriate criteria of the method that now 
prevails of treating the sacred word, are, in the first place, the 
systems of hermeneutics, or principles of interpretation, that 
are held as of authority, and made the basis by professors of 
the sacred languages of their studies and instructions; and 
in the next, the interpretations they themselves and others of 
their class put,—under the guidance of those canons,—on the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. If we show that most of 
their laws of interpretation are at best vague, irrelevant, or 
altogether nugatory, and give no information for the explana- 
tion of figures and symbols; if we prove that, in place of 
adhering to those of their canons that are in any degree 
sound, they violate them frequently, found many of their 
explanations on the most groundless and monstrous theories, 
and misrepresent and confound instead of interpreting the 
prophets, we shall sufficiently establish our charge. The 
most learned, complete, and authoritative treatises on the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, are those of Ernesti, Morus, Seiler, 
or other German works of the same character. These, or 
others that are drawn from them, are used as manuals, and 
their canons are professedly made the ground of the fashion- 
able exegesis. 

I. In the first place, then, these treatises give no adequate 
instruction respecting the principles and laws of figurative 
language. That the method of interpretation that prevailed 
a century and a half ago was in a great measure unscientific, 
and founded on erroneous and preposterous hypotheses, 
is generally conceded. But, in order to the correction of 
great errors, no aids are more essential than an exact exposi- 
tion of their nature, and confutation of them by the statement 
and verification of the truths to which they are opposed. 
The works in question, however, give no hint whatever of 
the nature of the errors that prevail in respect to the figures 
of the Scriptures. They present no intimation that the meta- 
phor, especially, which is the most important figure, is entirely 
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misunderstood ; and that it is to mistaken theories of the office 
it fills, that a very large share of the false constructions that 
are puton the sacred word owe their origin. Had erroneous 
methods become current of calculating eclipses, reckoning 
latitude and longitude, or measuring lines and areas’ on the 
earth’s surface, it would not be sufficient to put the learner on 
his guard against them, simply to state some general truths 
that have no direct relation to them. They would need to be 
specifically pointed out and confuted, and the truths which 
they contradict formally asserted in their place. Were a 
canon of interpretation followed in the courts of the civilized 
world, by which all legal titles to property were misconstrued 
in such a manner that the right of possession was denied to 
the real owners and assigned to supposititious persons, no 
manual of judicial interpretation would be suited to the 
necessities of the learner, that did not specifically designate 
that as an abuse, point out the false principle on which 
it proceeded, and assert in its stead and maintain the true rule 
of construction. Let us imagine such a theory applied to 
national debts. The Rothschilds hold a large amount of the 
stocks of the European governments, the certificates of which 
exhibit them as the owners, and give them the right, at their 
pleasure, of transferring them to any other persons whom they 
choose. Let us now suppose that claims were instituted by 
other parties to the ownership of those stocks, on the pretence 
that the language of the certificates expressing that ownership 
is metaphorical, and that, by the law of the metaphor, the 
name of the person or thing to which the figure is applied, is 
itself also used tropically ; and, consequently, that the Roths- 
childs are not their owners, but, instead, some unmentioned 
persons for whom their name is a mere metaphorical substi- 
tute ; and let us assume that that pretence were recognised 
by the courts of England, France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, 
and other countries as legitimate, and made the basis of their 
judicial decisions. Would not such a method of construction 
be considered a flagrant outrage? Would it not be univer- 
sally felt to be totally subversive of the rights of property ? 
Could a manual for the interpretation of statutes and titles be of 
value that took no notice whatever of such anerror? Coulda 
jurist have any claim to be considered a master of his art, 
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who regarded such a view of language and legal titles as legi- 
timate, and acted on it in his profession? Yet. such a theory 
and practice would present an exact parallel to those which 
prevail in the interpretation of the Scriptures. It is assumed 
by almost the whole body of interpreters, both that much of 
their language, which is wholly free from metaphor, is meta- 
phorical; and that the persons and things to which the figure 
is supposed to be applied, are themselves also used by a meta- 
phor, in virtue of which it is held that the agents or objects 
of which the passages treat, are not those that are mentioned 
in them, but a wholly different class. It is by this expedient, 
which is not any less an outrage in theology than in law, that 
the reference of a vast crowd of predictions in the Old Testa- 
ment to the Israelites, who are literally their subjects, is 
denied, and the Christian church or Gentiles substituted in 
their place. 

Now, of the error of this theory; of its inconsistence with 
the law of the metaphor; of the misrepresentation of the 
sacred word with which it is fraught ; of its existence even, not 
a hint is given by the writers on hermeneutics whom we have 
named. Noone would be led by the perusal of their volumes 
to suspect that such an engine is employed by the great body 
of fashionable commentators to wrench their true meaning 
from the revelations made by the Almighty, and force them 
into a concurrence with their theories; and that until it is 
struck from their grasp, there is not the slightest hope of a just 
and scientific interpretation by them of his prophetic word! 

Let the reader pause and consider this startling fact. Can 
they be proficients in the art of interpretation who see nothing 
exceptionable in this theory? Can they be masters of the 
laws of language who perceive nothing mistaken ih such 
notions of the nature of the metaphor? Can their canons be 
adequate guides to the truth, that present no cautions against 
such a perversion of the sacred word? Is it not apparent that 
they are unaware of the import of their own scheme; that 
they are unconscious that such a solecism lurks in their prin- 


ciples, and needs more than any other a corrective ? Is it not 
manifest that while they are construing a vast portion of the 
most important predictions as though they were tropical, they 
are, in fact, ignorant what it is that constitutes language figu- 
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rative, and unacquainted with the laws by which it is to be 
interpreted ? 

2. They give no adequate statement of the nature of the 
metaphor. A definition of the figure, to present the informa- 
tion to the learner that is requisite, should show first, that it 
is a property of language, or lies in a peculiar use of words, 
not of the agents or objects which the words are employed to 
denote. Next, that the whole of the words in the sentence or 
expression in which it occurs are not employed by the figure, 
but a part of them only ; and, thirdly, it should indicate which 
are and which are not the words that are used by it. Such 
an explication is rendered indispensable by the fact that these 
peculiarities are usually overlooked by interpreters, and the per- 
sons and things to which the metaphor is applied, treated as 
though they stood only for analogous objects ; and the literal 
language also with which it is conjoined, as though it were 
used by the figure. We give examples, that the reader may 
see the necessity of a just understanding of the laws of the 
metaphor, in order to a correct interpretation of the prophe- 
cies. In the prediction, “The ransomed of the Lord shall 
return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads,” Isaiah xxxv. 10, there obviously is no metaphor 
in the use of the word Zion, as that figure lies in the affirma- 
tion of something of a person, object, or place, that is not 
proper to it, but only resembles something that is proper, or 
may literally happen to it; as the sky frowns, which is an 
expression peculiar to the human face, and not possible to the 
heavens ; and the clouds fly, which is a movement peculiar to 
winged animals, and not possible to clouds. But thereis no such 
use of Zion, nor appropriation to it of a term expressing an event 
that is incompatible with itsnature. Itis possible to that city that 
the Israelites should return to it with joy. Yet Zion is treated 
by Vitringa and many commentators, not as standing for 
Jerusdlem, or a mountain within it, but as used by a meta- 
phor to denote the Christian church. He says, “ The mean- 
ing is, that they are to seek communion with God, and 
advancement in that communion by communion with the 
true church, which in respect to its origin, and mystically on 
account of the agreement of attributes, is, in a spiritual sense, 
called Zion.” Sensus est illos quesituros esse communionem 
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Dei, et profectum in communione Dei in communione ecclesize 
vere que tum originis respectu, tum mystice ob con- 
venientiam attributorum sensu spirituali Tsion dicitur. He 
thus, by his false theory of the law of a metaphorical or 
mystical use of terms, totally changes the prediction, and 
makes it foreshow an act towards a wholly different object; a 
change as arbitrary and as monstrous as it would be in the 
jurists of Europe to interpret the names of the holders of 
national stocks, as used in a metaphorical or mystical mean- 
ing to signify persons or beings of a different order. 

He ascribes a mystical sense also to the verbs expressing 
the acts that are predicted. To go and return to Zion, are 
not incompatible with the nature of the ransomed Israelites, 
but are proper to them. Those verbs, therefore, are not used 
metaphorically. Vitringa, however, treats them as employed 
by that figure to denote acts of the mind instead of the body ; 
and acts towards the church in place of Zion. “Therefore,” 
he says, “ to go and return to Zion in the mystical sense, is to 
seek communion with God, in the communion of the church, 
according to a specific method and canon publicly made 
known.” Ergo ire et redire Tsionem mystico sensu, est 
querere communionem Dei in communione ecclesiz secundum 
certam viam et canonem publice demonstratum. 

He expresses himself in this interpretation as though the 
sense which he ascribes to the prediction was the sense of the 
words. It is not their sense, however, even if his judgment 
of the import of the passage is right. Zion cannot possibly be 
used by a metaphor to denote the Christian church, unless by an 
affirmation, direct or indirect, that itis that church. But there 
is no such affirmation in this or any other part of the Scrip- 
tures. Vitringa, in fact, founds his construction on a tacit 
assumption, that Zion stands as a representative of the church, 
because of its resemblance as a scene of God’s presence, and 
the offering of a true worship. He treats it, accordingly, as 
a symbol, instead of a metaphorized term; and the acts of 
going and returning to Zion as symbols of analogous acts of 
seeking God, by communion with the church. These, then, are 
examples of the error of assuming that the metaphor, instead 
of being a peculiar use of terms, is a representative use of the 
persons, acts, or objects which they are employed to denote. 
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On the other hand, in his construction of the following 
metaphorical prediction, he treats the literal as well as the 
tropical language as though it were used by the figure. “ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 
abundantly and rejoice, even with joy and singing ; the glory of 
Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon ; they shall see the glory of the Lord, the excellency 
of our God,” Isaiah xxxv.1, 2. Here the figure lies altogether 
in the words glad and rejoice, by which acts and affections 
are predicated of the desert and wilderness that are peculiar 
to intelligent beings; to indicate that they are to undergoa 
change to verdure and beauty that will be to them what 
joyous exhilaration and gladness are to the human coun- 
tenance. The terms desert, wilderness, and solitary place, are, 
of necessity, employed literally. There is no intimation that 
they are used by a metaphor for analogous places or things, 
as there would be were they employed by that figure ; and the 
supposition that they are not used literally, is in effect the 
supposition that there are no means of knowing what it is that 
they are employed to denote. Without an explicit affirma- 
tion to that effect, there is no more means of proving that they 
stand for the Christian church, than that they denote the civil 
governments, literary institutions, agricultural and scientific 
societies, or any other organizations that exist in the world. 
if they are used by a metaphor, then, there is no possibility of 
determining what it is that is the subject of the prediction. 
Vitringa, however, assumes that they are used by that figure 
to signify the Christian church. “It is clear,” he says, “ that 
by the desert and solitary place, is to be understood some sub- 
ject that is intelligent, and thence the church of God, and the 
now alien people and nations that are then to join the ehurch, 
—for the predicates and theme of the prophecy admit that 
and ‘no other subject.” Hic vero dubium non est, per deser- 
tum, solitudinem, aridum, intelligi subjectum aliquod rationale, 
et quidem ecclesiam Dei populosque et gentes huc usque & 
gratia et communione Dei alienas que ecclesie accrescerent ; 
attributa enim et argumentum hujus orationis hoc et nullum 
aliud subjectum ferunt. This is an instance of the treatment 
of the literal terms that stand for the subject to which the 
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metaphor is applied, as themselves also employed by the 
figure. These examples show the necessity of a definition of 
the figure that indicates these characteristics ; a knowledge 
of them being indispensable to the just interpretation of the 
passages in which it occurs. 

But the standard systems of interpretation present no such 
exposition of the properties of the figure. Ernesti, for 
example, gives no direct definition of the metaphor, and speci- 
fies only one peculiarity, by which a passage in which it oceurs 
is distingu'shed he thinks from such as are literal; viz. that the 
subject and predicate are heterogeneous. “There is no ques- 
tion,” he says, “ that a trope is to be acknowledged in those pro- 
positions, the subject and predicate of which are heterogeneous, 
of which kind are all that are disconnected,” or unlike, “corpo- 
real and incorporeal, animate and inanimate, rational and irra- 
tional, and the like, and different species of the same genus. For 
things that cannot exist in the same subject because of a natural 
repugnance, of which sort are those we have enumerated, 
cannot be logically and literally predicated of one another ; as 
logical verity is the very basis of the literal. Should they, 
therefore, be predicated of one another, it must be meta- 
phorically.” Illud autem dubitationem non habet, tropum 
esse agnoscenduin in enunciatis lis quorum subjecta et predi- 
cata sunt heterogenea; cujus generis sunt disjuncta omnia, 
ecorporeum et incorporeum, animatum et non animatum, 
rationale et expers rationis, et similia, item species ejusdem 
generis diversae. Nam que in eodem subjecto esse non pos- 
sunt, propter naturalem repugnantiam, cujus generis sunt ea, 
quae diximus, ea de se dialectice, adeoque proprie praedicari 
non possunt ; quod dialectica veritas est jundamentum pro- 
prietatis. Itaque si praedicantur tamen; sequitur id fieri 
improprie.—Pp. 118, 119. 

The term heterogeneous is altogether inappropriate. If 
taken strictly, it would exhibit all propositions as metaphori- 
cal, as there are no subjects and predicates that are not of 
different natures or orders. The mind and its affections and 
acts, for example, the body and its motions, the earth and its 
revolutions on its axis and round the sun, the atmosphere and 
its phenomena, differ altogether from each other in nature. 
Yet that is no obstruction to a literal predication of its affections 
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and acts of the mind; of its revolutions of the earth ; or of its 
phenomena of the air. His definition is thus extremely inex- 
act; comprehends all propositions whatever, and millions on 
millions, therefore, that are not tropical to one that is truly such. 
Metaphorical affirmations are affirmations connecting subjects 
and predicates like those which he specifies, that are incompa- 
tible with one another, not simply that are of a different genus. 

But apart from this error, he gives no indication which part 
of such a proposition it is in which the metaphor lies—the 
subject or the predicate. For aught that he defines, it may 
be in the one as well as the other; as the subject is as incom- 
patible with the predicate, as the predicate is with the sub- 
ject. Nor is there any intimation that both cannot be used 
tropically. The learner is only informed by the definition of 
a general characteristic of metaphorical propositions. To 
what part of such propositions that characteristic belongs, or 
whether it is common to all their terms, the inquirer is left te 
ascertain as he can. 

The definition given by Morus is nearly the same. “Some 
words are proper, others tropical. To use proper words is 
nothing else than to use those words which are at hand and 
invented, that a certain thing may be designated by a specific 
name. ‘To use tropical words will be to exchange the settled 
name of a thing for another name of a similar, related, or 
associated thing. Thus he who has denominated the face 
rosy, the skin snowy, has undoubtedly spoken tropically ; 
because he has transferred the settled name of a thing, and 
used it in reference to another thing with which it does not 
literally accord. As, therefore, the use of terms in this man- 
ner is inverted and transferred to another subject, such words 
are called tropes.” Alia igitur verba sunt propria, alia tre- 
pica. Propriis verbis uti, nihil aliud est, nisi uti iis verbis, 
quae adsunt et inventa sunt, ut certa res certo nomine appel- 
letur.. Tropicis verbis uti, est permutari nomen rei certum 
cum alio nomine rei similis vel relatae vel conjunctae. Ita 
qui dixit roseam faciem, cutem niveam, haud dubie tropice 
loquutus est, quia permutavit certum rei verbum, usurpavitque 
de alia re, cui proprie non conveniret. Quia igitur usus 
vocabulorum hoc modo invertitur et transfertur ad aliam rem, 
ideo dicuntur talia verba rgoro,—Vol. i. p. 260. 
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This is certainly sufficiently vague and inaccurate. He 
confounds the words themselves with the use to which they 
are appropriated, as though those that are literal must 
necessarily be used literally ; and those that are tropical, are 
themselves tropes. All words, however, are literal, and when 
employed metaphorically, do not lose their literal meaning, but 
are simply transferred, as they are, to a subject of which that 
which they properly denote is not literally predicable, but only 
a resembling nature, property, act, or condition. All words, 
therefore, that are used metaphorically, are still what he calls 
proper words, as absolutely as those that are only used lite- 
rally ; and their being used in either way, is no obstruction to 
their being employed in the other. But apart from this vague- 
ness and confusion, he gives no indication which part of a 
sentence it is in which the metaphor exists, if it is metaphori- 
cal; nor any intimation that only a part of the words of a 
proposition can be used by that figure. 

His next definition is copied with slight variations from 
Ernesti. “The interpreter will have no doubt that a trope is 
to be acknowledged in those propositions, of which the subjects 
and predicates are heterogeneous. Of that class are all dis- 
connected and opposite things ; corporeal and incorporeal, for 
example. Thus men are called gods; but by nature man and 
God are opposites. It must be regarded, therefore, as a trope. 
Such opposites also are animate and inanimate, rational and 
irrational. Thus, the earth and the meadows are said to 
smile, stones to cry out and walls of buildings to express joy 
and give thanks. It is manifest that these cannot be said 
literally, for they will not bear a critical test.” Neque enim 
dubitationem habet, tropum esse agnoscendum in propositio- 
nibus iis, quarum subjecta et praedicata sunt heterogenea, cujus 
generis sunt disjuncta et opposita omnia, v. c. corporeum et 
incorporeum. Sic homines dicuntur Dii; at per naturam rei 


homo et Deus sunt opposita. Fluit hinc, agnoscendum esse 
tropum. . . . Talia opposita porro sunt animatum et non ani- 
matum, rationale et expers rationis. Sic terra sic prata 
dicuntur ridere, lapides clamare, parietes gestire, gratias agere. 
Manifestum est, non posse hee dici proprie; nam logicum 
examen non patitur.—Vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 

Here again the terms heterogeneous and opposite are alto- 
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gether inappropriate, embracing the subjects and predicates 
of all propositions, instead of such only as he alleges as exam- 
ples that are incompatible with one another. But apart from 
this, he gives no specification in which branch of the proposi- 
tion it is that the figure is employed; nor any intimation that 
the whole of its terms cannot be used by it. His definition 
is, consequently, wholly nugatory; for as things that are 
expressed by metaphors differ from the subjects of which they 
are affirmed, the terms denoting the subject may, as well as 
those denoting the predicate, be supposed to be used by a 
metaphor, on the ground that the predicate is incompatible 
with its nature; as is seen by the passage last quoted from 
Vitringa, in which he alleges the consideration, that the acts 
predicated of the desert and solitary place are proper only to ra- 
tional beings, as a proof that those places stand by a figure for a 
subject that is intelligent, and the church of God. This instance 
and thousands of others of the kind that might be produced 
from authoritative commentators, show the total inadequacy 
of these vague and false definitions, and the necessity of an exact 
specification of all the laws of the figure, in order to enable 
the learner to reject the false constructions which he every- 
where meets, and discern and demonstrate the true meaning 
of the Scriptures. 

Seiler’s description of the metaphor is still more vague and 
barren. “Orators, poets, and others, who aim at rendering 
their propositions agreeable, and who give scope to their ima- 
gination, are accustomed to use words in an improper sense. 
This improper sense consists in the using of one word in place 
of another on account of some connexion or relation wherein 
they both stand to each other. This connexion and relation 
is either a purely imaginary and arbitrary connexion, which 
depends on our subjective conceptions, and is a resemblance 
whence arises the metaphor ; or a difference, a relation of its 
opposite, whence arises irony and antithesis; or it is a real 
objective relation” to which he refers synecdoche and meto- 
nymy.—P. 49. 

A more meagre, confused, and false definition of the meta- 
phor cannot well be conceived. He first mistakes a relation 
between things for which words stand, for a relation between 
the words themselves, and exhibits a trope as consisting in 
the use of one word in place of another, on account of that 
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relation existing between them ; whereas it is a relation sub- 
sisting between the things which the words are employed to 
denote, that is the ground of the use of the name of the one 
in place of the name of the other. It is because Judah resem- 
bled a lion’s whelp in courage, nobleness, and strength, that he 
is said to be one, not because the words lion's whelp are like 
the words courage, strength, and nobleness. And next, he 
exhibits the relation on which the metaphor is founded, as 
subjective or merely conceptional, instead of objective and 
real. But no error could be greater or more palpable. It is 
true only when the subject to which the metaphor is applied 
is conceptional. In all instances where the subject is real, the 
relation is real, and must be, in order to the existence of a 
resemblance. It was because Judah actually resembled a 
lion’s whelp that he is called one, not because he was merely 
imagined to resemble that animal. It is because the motion 
of a ship actually resembles that of a bird flying rapidly, that 
it is said to fly, instead of sail; and because the motion of a 
cloud slowly wafting through the air, actually resembles that 
of a vessel moving regularly along the water, that it is said 
to sail. His definition, therefore, instead of being of any 
value, mystifies the subject, and can only confuse and mislead 
the learner. 

These definitions of the metaphor, thus, in place of appris- 
ing the learner of all the characteristics that need to be known, 
in order to his avoiding the errors that are common, and giv- 
ing it a just interpretation, leave him wholly without informa- 
tion on the most important points ; and in their best relations 
are meagre, inexact, and deceptive, and present indubitable 
evidence that their authors never entered into a critical 
analysis of the figure, nor caught a glimpse of its most essen- 
tial features. 

3. In addition to these definitions, they give several rules 
to enable the student to determine whether terms are used 
tropically or literally, that are in like manner extremely vague 
and inadequate. 

Thus Ernesti says, “ Whether an expression is literal or 
metaphorical, we commonly discern, on recalling the thing to 
the internal or external sense; that is, renewing the internal 
or external perception of it; and when that can be done, the 
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decision is easy ; and that is the reason that, in respect to the 
writings of men, a doubt very rarely or never occurs whether 
an expression is proper or tropical; as the things of which 
they treat being human, and subject to the senses either 
interior or exterior, may be referred to them.” Proprie an 
tropice aliquid dictum sit, vulgo cognoscimus, re ad sensum 
vel internum vel externum revocanda, h. e. repetenda ejus vel 
interna vel externa perceptione ; quod ubi fieri potest, facile 
est judicium ; eaque causa est, quare in scriptis humanis, aut 
rarissime, aut nunquam dubitatio talis incidat, tropice aliquid 
an proprie dictum sit, quod res ab iis tradite, quia sunt 
humanae, et sensibus vel internis vel externis subjecte, ut- 
cunque revocari ad sensum humanum possunt.—P. 116. But 
no criterion is here given by which it is to be discerned 
whether an expression, the subject and predicate of which are 
thus referred to the senses, is metaphorical or not. Suppose 
them to be put to that test, and their nature and relations to 
each other discerned, Ernesti gives no hint what the pecu- 
liarity is, which is to show that the expression is tropical or 
not. If the learner discovers it, he must look somewhere else 
for the information ; and he will not find it, as we have already 
shown, but in a very partial degree, in the definition that 
writer gives of the metaphor. 

The rule given by Morus is the same. “ The meaning of 
the direction, ‘in tropes, the nature of the subject is to be 
considered,’ is that the external and internal senses are to be 
consulted, that it may be seen what is to be regarded as tro- 
pical, and how it is to be interpreted. When, therefore, the 
mind is said to be inflamed, we renew our internal percep- 
tion, and from that judge the expression tropical. When we 
denominate any one rich in mind, the internal perception 
teaches that it is to be understood of much knowledge or virtue. 
In like manner, when snows of the head are said to adorn an old 
man, We revert to the external sense, and perceive the meaning 
to be that white hairs resemble snows.” Here, in like man- 
ner, the learner is left without any direct designation what 
the criterion is, by which that which is tropical is to be dis- 
tinguished from that which is literal. If the reader detects it, 
it must be from the examples, in some other part of the 
treatise, not from this rule. The direction, moreover, to try 
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the subject and predicate by the external and internal senses 
is preposterous, as it implies that it is only by that process 
that the inquirer can become aware of their compatibility or 
incompatibility with one another; and assumes, therefore, 
that no such knowledge is possessed of the nature of the things 
that are conjoined in metaphorical propositions, that their 
incompatibility is seen and felt, without a new consideration 
and comparison of them. But what can be more mistaken 
and absurd; or what could be more unfortunate, if true? . 
What must be the dulness and ignorance of a person, who, 
on meeting the expression “ Judah is a lion’s whelp,” should 
need to call up a fresh and vivid image of Judah and of a lion’s 
whelp, and compare them, in order to see that the proposition 
is metaphorical; or on reading the prophetic delineation, 
“ Joseph is a fruitful bough, a fruitful bough by a well, whose 
branches run over the wall,” should need to conjure up an 
exact conception of Joseph and a bough in such a condition, 




















and compare their natures, forms, and colors, in order to 
make himself sure that the meaning is, not that they were 
identically the same, but only that they resembled each other ? 
What adepts in the art of analysis and definition were these 
celebrated hermeneutical doctors! How exquisite is the dis- 









crimination of the critics who have studied their works, per- 
haps translated them, and employed them as text books, 
without either detecting the puerility of these directions, or 
perceiving the total omission of such as are requisite to lead 








the learner to a just construction of the figure ! 

The same absurd direction is given by Seiler. “ The 
nature and state of the thing itself must be considered, and 
how it presents itself to our external or internal sense. 
Where a power, property, or action, is ascribed to any person 
or thing, to which experience shows that it does not belong, 
and which it cannot possess or perform consistently with 











reason, a trope must obviously be acknowledged ; as to sleep 
beneath the earth; the smiling landscape,” pp. 52, 53. The 
criterion which he here states, though just where it is apposite, 
is wholly inapplicable to a large proportion of metaphorical lan- 
guage. It is not by experience alone that predicates are shown 
to be incompatible with the subjects of which they are affirmed, 
and, therefore, metaphorical. Observation is a far larger 
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source of that knowledge. Nor is an inconsistency with 
reason the only obstacle to the compatibility of such. predi- 
cates with their subjects. It exists between millions of things 
that are altogether devoid not only of reason, but of conscious- 
ness and life; as between all subjects and predicates of proposi- 
tions, in which a mere physical act or affection is affirmed of 
a physical thing, as flying of a ship, sailing of a cloud, clapping 
hands of waves, smiling of a landscape, and sleeping of the 
dead. This inexactness and confusion are conspicuous 
characteristics of the definitions and rules given by these 
writers on this subject, and present the most convincing 
evidence that they never carefully investigated it, but, which 
is obvious to those who have read the works of their predeces- 
sors, copied from them their chief statements with little 
improvement. 

Their otler-principal rule for determining whether 


expressions are literal or metaphorical, is still more inaccu- 
rate and nugatory. Ernesti says, that, “in respect to divine 


things that are known solely by revelation, and cannot 
be referred to the senses, the only way in which it can be 
ascertained whether an expression is literal or metaphorical, 
is by an appeal to usage,” p. 121. The same rule is given by 
Morus and Seiler. It is, however, altogether mistaken and 
absurd. Whether a term is used metaphorically or not, in a 
given instance, does not depend on its having been used meta- 
phorically by others, in respect either to the same, or another 
subject. It is the incompatibility of that which it literally 
denotes, with that to which it is applied, that constitutes its 
appropriation metaphorical ;—not its having or not having 
been transferred to that or other subjects by other writers. 
If its literal meaning is appropriate to that to which it is 
applied, its use cannot be metaphorical, however it may have 
been employed in other expressions. The rule is in fact 
therefore nothing mere than a direction to ascertain whether 
the word is used literally or by a metaphor ; and suggests no 
means whatever by which the learner is to determine that 
question. It cannot be shown to have been used metaphori- 
cally in any one instance, except by a reason that will 
equally show that it is used in that manner in any other in 
which it is employed by the figure. 
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4. And finally, they show the inadequacy of their views by 
wholly omitting to give rules for the interpretation of meta- 
phors, and treating them as though their meaning was so 
palpable and self-evident as to render rules unnecessary. 
Thus Ernesti says; “of the understanding of tropes,” or 
knowledge of the interpretation they are to receive, “ there 
are two sources ; one is in the things themselves, the other in 
the usus loquendi. That knowledge is drawn from the things 
when they rest on an obvious similitude; from the usus 
loquendi, first, by understanding the general custom of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages in respect to tropes ; and next, 
by the comparison of passages in which the same things are 
expressed literally, or in which the same word occurs in a 
context of the same kind, so that the meaning is obvious.” 
Intelligentia autem tropicorum duos fontes habet: quorum 
alter est in rebus ipsis; alter in usu loquendi. Ex rebus 
intellectus ducitur, cum nituntur perspicua  similitudine, 
quae sit in promptu: ex usu autem loquendi primum 
cognoscendi universa consuetudine lingue hebraice in tropi- 
cis verbis, itemque grece; deinde per comparationem 
locorum, in quibus eadem res proprio verbo exprimitur, aut 
in quibus idem verbum est in contextu ejusmodi, ut sensus 
sit in promptu, p. 124. But this is obviously no rule for their 
interpretation. It is merely stating that the understanding of 
their meaning is to be obtained, first, by understanding the 
subjects and predicates of the propositions in which they 
occur; which is equivalent to the extraordinary statement 
that the learner is to understand them by understanding them ; 
and next, by understanding the usage of the languages in 
which they occur in respect to tropes; which is equivalent to 
the equally singular and useful statement, that the learner is 
to understand each particular metaphor by understanding all 
the others that occur in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures! 

The directions given by Morus are equally nugatory. He 
says, “ Another admonition is, that it is not enough that a 
construction of some sort or other is put on a trope, but care 
must be taken that it is understood accurately ; that is, first, 
so that the interpretation may exhaust or adequately express 
the trope; and, secondly, so that that may be indicated which 
is meant by the comparison in the passage interpreted.” 
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Alia est admonitio haec ; ne satis sit tropum intelligere utcun- 
que, sed videndum an accurate intelligatur ; accurate, h. e. 1. 
ita ut interpretatio exhauriat tropum, vel ut exprimat tropum 
adequate, quemadmodum logici dicunt ; 2d. Sic ut ponatur 
tertium comparationis ad hunc locum in quo versor, pertinens. 
Qui non sic intelligit locum, intelligit eum tantum utcunque. 
Vol. i. p.300. This is plainly nothing more than the admoni- 
tion that the trope must be accurately and adequately inter- 
preted ; or in other words, that the interpreter must not fall 
into any error, either of omission or commission, in stating 
its meaning! How he is to avoid those errors, and reach 
that accuracy and completeness, he is to find out as he 
can! 

The canons of interpretation given by Seiler are equally 
absurd. He says, “ The following rules are required for the 
explanation of tropes. 1. It should be shown that in the 
particular passage, an improper sense must be adopted.” But 
this is no rule of interpretation ;—it is only a statement that 
before a passage is interpreted as tropical, it must be ascer- 
tained that it actually is of that character. What the process 
is by which, after it is known that it contains a metaphor, the 
figure is to be explained, the learner is left to ascertain as he 
can. 

2. “The probable grounds should be shown on which the 
author has used this precise word in place of another.” But 
that is no rule whatever for its interpretation. The question 
what the ground was of his employing it, is wholly different 
from the question what the relation is in which it is used, 
which is the only inquiry the interpreter needs to institute. 
What a rare talent these writers possessed, of missing the 
points at which they were professedly aiming! 

3. “It should be observed what beauty and force of expression 
—what variety—would be lost, if the proper sense be adopted 
in placé of the trope.” But this, in like manner, is no rule for 
the explanation of the figure; and must follow its interpreta- 
tion, not precede it. How can the interpreter appreciate the 
force and beauty of a metaphorical expression, antecedently 
to his ascertaining its meaning ? 

4. “Let the point of resemblance be accurately shown, or 
the relation and connexion of the things, and the true and 
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This is certainly sufficiently vague and inaccurate. He 
confounds the words themselves with the use to which they 
are appropriated, as though those that are literal must 
necessarily be used literally ; and those that are tropical, are 
themselves tropes. All words, however, are literal, and when 
employed metaphorically, do not lose their literal meaning, but 
are simply transferred, as they are, to a subject of which that 
which they properly denote is not literally predicable, but only 
a resembling nature, property, act, or condition. All words, 
therefore, that are used metaphorically, are still what he calls 
proper words, as absolutely as those that are only used lite- 
rally ; and their being used in either way, is no obstruction to 
their being employed in the other. But apart from this vague- 
ness and confusion, he gives no indication which part of a 
sentence it is in which the metaphor exists, if it is metaphori- 
cal; nor any intimation that only a part of the words of a 
proposition can be used by that figure. 

His next definition is copied with slight variations from 
Ernesti. “The interpreter will have no doubt that a trope is 
to be acknowledged in those propositions, of which the subjects 
and predicates are heterogeneous. Of that class are all dis- 
connected and opposite things ; corporeal and incorporeal, for 
example. Thus men are called gods; but by nature man and 
God are opposites. It must be regarded, therefore, as a trope. 
Such opposites also are animate and inanimate, rational and 
irrational. Thus, the earth and the meadows are said to 
smile, stones to cry out, and walls of buildings to express joy 
and give thanks. It is manifest that these cannot be said 
literally, for they will not bear a critical test.” Neque enim 
dubitationem habet, tropum esse agnoscendum in propositio- 
nibus iis, quarum subjecta et praedicata sunt heterogenea, cujus 
generis sunt disjuncta et opposita omnia, v. c. corporeum et 
incorporeum. Sic homines dicuntur Dii; at per naturam rei 
homo et Deus sunt opposita. Fluit hinc, agnoscendum esse 
tropum. . . . Talia opposita porro sunt animatum et non ani- 
matum, rationale et expers rationis. Sic terra sic prata 
dicuntur ridere, lapides clamare, parietes gestire, gratias agere. 
Manifestum est, non posse hee dici proprie; nam logicum 
examen non patitur.—Vol. i. pp. 278, 279. 

Here again the terms heterogeneous and opposite are alto- 
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gether inappropriate, embracing the subjects and predicates 
of all propositions, instead of such only as he alleges as exam. 
ples that are incompatible with one another. But apart from 
this, he gives no specification in which branch of the proposi- 


tion it is that the figure is employed ; nor any intimation that 
the whole of its terms cannot be used by it. His definition 
is, consequently, wholly nugatory; for as things that are 
expressed by metaphors differ from the subjects of which they 
are affirmed, the terms denoting the subject may, as well as 
those denoting the predicate, be supposed to be used by a 
metaphor, on the ground that the predicate is incompatible 
with its nature; as is seen by the passage last quoted from 
Vitringa, in which he alleges the consideration, that the acts 
predicated of the desert and solitary place are proper only to ra- 
tional beings, as a proof that those places stand by a figure for a 
subject that is intelligent, and the church of God. This instance 
and thousands of others of the kind that might be produced 
from authoritative commentators, show the total inadequacy 
of these vague and false definitions, and the necessity of an exact 
specification of all the laws of the figure, in order to enable 
the learner to reject the false constructions which he every- 
where meets, and discern and demonstrate the true meaning 
of the Scriptures. 

Seiler’s description of the metaphor is still more vague and 
barren. “Orators, poets, and others, who aim at rendering 
their propositions agreeable, and who give scope to their ima- 
gination, are accustomed to use words in an improper sense. 
This improper sense consists in the using of one word in place 
of another on account of some connexion or relation wherein 
they both stand to each other. This connexion and relation 
is either a purely imaginary and arbitrary connexion, which 
depends on our subjective conceptions, and is a resemblance 
whence arises the metaphor ; or a difference, a relation of its 
opposite, whence arises irony and antithesis; or it is a real 
objective relation” to which he refers synecdoche and meto- 
nymy.—P. 49. 

A more meagre, confused, and false definition of the meta- 
phor cannot well be conceived. He first mistakes a relation 
between things for which words stand, for a relation between 
the words themselves, and exhibits a trope as consisting in 
the use of one word in place of another, on account of that 
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the subject and predicate by the external and internal senses 
is preposterous, as it implies that it is only by that process 
that the inquirer can become aware of their compatibility or 
incompatibility with one another; and assumes, therefore, 
that no such knowledge is possessed of the nature of the things 
that are conjoined in metaphorical propositions, that their 
incompatibility is seen and felt, without a new consideration 
and comparison of them. But what can be more mistaken 
and absurd; or what could be more unfortunate, if true? 
What must be the dulness and ignorance of a person, who, 
on meeting the expression “Judah is a lion’s whelp,” should 
need to call up a fresh and vivid image of Judah and of a lion’s 
whelp, and compare them, in order to see that the proposition 
is metaphorical; or on reading the prophetic delineation, 
“ Joseph is a fruitful bough, a fruitful bough by a well, whose 
branches run over the wall,” should need to conjure up an 
exact conception of Joseph and a bough in such a condition, 
and compare their natures, forms, and colors, in order to 
make himself sure that the meaning is, not that they were 
identically the same, but only that they resembled each other ? 
What adepts in the art of analysis and definition were these 
celebrated hermeneutical doctors! How exquisite is the dis- 
crimination of the critics who have studied their works, per- 
haps translated them, and employed them as text books, 
without either detecting the puerility of these directions, or 
perceiving the total omission of such as are requisite to lead 
the learner to a just construction of the figure ! 

The same absurd direction is given by Seiler. “ The 
nature and state of the thing itself must be considered, and 
how it presents itself to our external or internal sense. 
Where a power, property, or action, is ascribed to any person 
or thing, to which experience shows that it does not belong, 
and which it cannot possess or perform consistently with 
reason, a trope must obviously be acknowledged ; as to sleep 
beneath the earth; the smiling landscape,” pp. 52, 53. The 
criterion which he here states, though just where it is apposite, 
is wholly inapplicable to a large proportion of metaphorical lan- 
guage. Itis not by experience alone that predicates are shown 
to be incompatible with the subjects of which they are affirmed, 
and, therefore, metaphorical. Observation is a far larger 
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source of that knowledge. Nor is an inconsistency with 
reason the only obstacle to the compatibility of such predi- 
cates with their subjects. It exists between millions of things 
that are altogether devoid not only of reason, but of conscious- 
ness and life; as between all subjects and predicates of proposi- 
tions, in which a mere physical act or affection is affirmed of 
a physical thing, as flying of a ship, sailing of a cloud, clapping 
hands of waves, smiling of a landscape, and sleeping of the 
dead. This inexactness and confusion are conspicuous 
characteristics of the definitions and rules given by these 
writers on this subject, and present the most convincing 
evidence that they never carefully investigated it, but, which 
is obvious to those who have read the works of their predeces- 
sors, copied from them their chief statements with little 
improvement. 

Their other principal rule for determining whether 
expressions are literal or metaphorical, is still more inaccu- 
rate and nugatory. Ernesti says, tiat, “in respect to divine 
things that are known solely by revelation, and cannot 
be referred to the senses, the only way in which it can be 
ascertained whether an expression is literal or metaphorical, 
is by an appeal to usage,” p. 121. The same rule is given by 
Morus and Seiler. It is, however, altogether mistaken and 
absurd. Whether a term is used metaphorically or not, in a 
given instance, does not depend on its having been used meta- 
phorically by others, in respect either to the same, or another 
subject. It is the incompatibility of that which it literally 
denotes, with that to which it is applied, that constitutes its 
appropriation metaphorical ;—not its having or not having 
been transferred to that or other subjects by other writers. 
If its literal meaning is appropriate to that to which it is 
applied, its use cannot be metaphorical, however it may have 
been employed in other expressions. The rule is in fact 
therefore nothing more than a direction to ascertain whether 
the word is used literally or by a metaphor ; and suggests no 
means whatever by which the learner is to determine that 
question. It cannot be shown to have been used metaphori- 
cally in any one instance, except by a reason that will 
equally show that it is used in that manner in any other in 
which it is employed by the figure. 
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4. And finally, they show the inadequacy of their views by 
wholly omitting to give rules for the interpretation of meta- 
phors, and treating them as though their meaning was so 
palpable and self-evident as to render rules unnecessary. 
Thus Ernesti says; “of the understanding of tropes,” or 
knowledge of the interpretation they are to receive, “ there 
are two sources ; one is in the things themselves, the other in 
the usus loquendi. That knowledge is drawn from the things 
when they rest on an obvious similitude; from the usus 
loquendi, first, by understanding the general custom of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages in respect to tropes ; and next, 
by the comparison of passages in which the same things are 
expressed literally, or in which the same word occurs in a 
context of the same kind, so that the meaning is obvious.” 
Intelligentia autem tropicorum duos fontes habet: quorum 
alter est in rebus ipsis; alter in usu loquendi. Ex rebus 
intellectus ducitur, cum nituntur perspicua similitudine, 
quae sit in promptu: ex usu autem loquendi primum 
cognoscendi universa consuetudine lingue hebraice in tropi- 
cis verbis, itemque greece; deinde per comparationem 
locorum, in quibus eadem res proprio verbo exprimitur, aut 
in quibus idem verbum est in contextu ejusmodi, ut sensus 
sit in promptu, p. 124. But this is obviously no rule for their 
interpretation. It is merely stating that the understanding of 
their meaning is to be obtained, first, by understanding the 
subjects and predicates of the propositions in which they 
occur; which is equivalent to the extraordinary statement 
that the learner is to understand them by understanding them ; 
and next, by understanding the usage of the languages in 
which they occur in respect to tropes; which is equivalent to 
the equally singular and useful statement, that the learner is 
to understand each particular metaphor by understanding all 
the others that occur in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures! 

The directions given by Morus are equally nugatory. He 
says, “ Another admonition is, that it is not enough that a 
construction of some sort or other is put on a trope, but care 
must be taken that it is understood accurately ; that is, first, 
so that the interpretation may exhaust or adequately express 
the trope; and, secondly, so that that may be indicated which 
is meant by the comparison in the passage interpreted.” 
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Alia est admonitio haec ; ne satis sit tropum intelligere utcun- 
que, sed videndum an accurate intelligatur ; accurate, h. e. 1. 
ita ut interpretatio exhauriat tropum, vel ut exprimat tropum 
adequate, quemadmodum logici dicunt ; 2d. Sic ut ponatur 
tertium comparationis ad hunc locum in quo versor, pertinens. 
Qui non sic intelligit locum, intelligit eum tantum utcunque. 
Vol. i. p. 300. This is plainly nothing more than the admoni- 
tion that the trope must be accurately and adequately inter- 
preted; or in other words, that the interpreter must not fall 
into any error, either of omission or commission, in stating 
its meaning! How he is to avoid those errors, and reach 
that accuracy and completeness, he is to find out as he 
can! : 
The canons of interpretation given by Seiler are equally 
absurd. He says, “ The following rules are required for the 
explanation of tropes. 1. It should be shown that in the 
particular passage, an improper sense must be adopted.” But 
this is no rule of interpretation ;—it is only a statement that 
before a passage is interpreted as tropical, it must be ascer- 
tained that it actually is of that character. What the process 
is by which, after it is known that it contains a metaphor, the 
figure is to be explained, the learner is left to ascertain as he 
can. 

2. “The probable grounds should be shown on which the 
author has used this precise word in place of another.” But 
that is no rule whatever for its interpretation. The question 
what the ground was of his employing it, is wholly different 
from the question what the relation is in which it is used, 
which is the only inquiry the interpreter needs to institute. 
What a rare talent these writers possessed, of missing the 
points at which they were professedly aiming! 

3. “It should be observed what beauty and force of expression 
—what variety—would be lost, if the proper sense be adopted 
in place of the trope.” But this, in like manner, is no rule for 
the explanation of the figure; and must follow its interpreta- 
tion, not precede it. How can the interpreter appreciate the 
force and beauty of a metaphorical expression, antecedently 
to his ascertaining its meaning ? 

4. “Let the point of resemblance be accurately shown, or 
the relation and connexion of the things, and the true and 
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complete sense of the author be thus exhibited,” p. 54. But 
this is not a rule of exegesis ; it is simply a statement of what 
the writer deems necessary in order to a complete interpreta- 
tion. It is nothing more than saying: in order to give the 
complete sense of the author, you must point out the resem- 
blance that subsists between the subjects and predicates 
which he unites in his tropical propositions! or in other 
words, in order to show his meaning, you must show the 
nature of the media by which he expresses it! How he is to 
do that, however, is left to be determined by his own inge- 
nuity ! 

Such are the canons which these celebrated writers present 
for the interpretation of metaphors!. Was so superficial and 
inaccurate a system ever before passed off on a learned 
profession? Is there a parallel in the systematic treatises and 
text books of any other branch of knowledge, of such a total 
omission of everything that most essentially belongs to the 
subject, and is most important to the learner? Could more 
ample evidence be given that they can never have thoroughly 
studied the subject, and were unaware of its chief elements, 
and its relations to the prevalent methods of interpretation ? 

II. In the next place. But language is not the only instru- 
ment God has employed in the revelation of his purposes. 
Another class—representative agents, objects, acts and 
events, of a wholly different nature, and employed on wholly 
different principles, is the medium through which a large part 
of the prophecies are made. A system of Scriptural herme- 
neutics, therefore, in order to be complete, must define the 
nature, and state the laws of that instrument, apprise the 
learner of the mistaken theories that prevail in regard to it, 
and furnish him with the requisite means of working out and 
sustaining a true construction of those parts of the sacred 
volume, and avoiding and confuting such as are false. Almost 
all the great revelations of the future—those of John, Daniel, 
and many of Ezekiel’s and Zechariah’s, are made through 
that instrument. What instruction now do these systematic 
writers on the interpretation of the sacred word, who profess 
to present all the rules that are requisite to a perfect disco- 
very and verification of its meaning, give on this subject? 
Nor A SOLITARY DIRECTION IN RELATION TO IT IS FOUND ON 
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quem paces. Nor A SYLLABLE 18 UTTERED BY THEM IN 
recArD To IT! The theme is not even named. The student 
would never learn or suspect from their works, that such an 
instrument of prediction is employed by the Most High! 
They supposed, for aught that appears, that the symbols of 
John, Daniel, and the other prophets are to be interpreted, 
like the narratives of the gospels, by the mere laws of philo- 
logy! What higher proof could be given of a total miscon- 
ception of the subject? What more decisive evidence of the 
entire inadequacy of their canons of exegesis to the interpre- 
tation of the sacred volume? The fancy that their herme- 
neutical systems are perfect, is, therefore, altogether mistaken. 
The extreme commendations lavished on them by those who 
have adupted and introduced them into our seminaries, are 
totally unmerited. So far from being safe and adequate 
manuals of interpretation, they give no instruction whatever 
on the most important branches of the subject, and will 
infallibly mislead those who take them as their guides. 

III. And, finally, their inadequacy to the office they are 
designed to fill, is exemplified by the fact, that those who 
profess to follow them are addicted to the grossest misinter- 
pretation, both of the language and of the symbolic prophe- 
cies; and show that they are as wholly unacquainted as 
these writers were with many of the subjects of which they 
profess to treat. 

1. Thus the current methods of interpretation, as indicated 
in periodicals that treat of exposition, prefaces, criticisms, 
commentaries, and manuals of exegesis, exhibit an entire 
inacquaintance with the laws of the metaphor, and misrepre- 
sent the sacred word in forms and on a scale that were never 
surpassed in extravagance, and could not be continued for an 
hour, were the laws of that figure understood. The predic- 
tions, for example, of the restoration of the Israelites to their 
national country and re-establishment as an independent 
people, of the coming of Christ and the resurrection of the 
holy dead anterior to the millennium, of the destruction by 
him of the anti-christian powers at that period, of his personal 
reign on earth during the thousand years and the reign of the 
risen saints with him, the renovation of the physical world at 
that epoch, and the perfect repeal at length of the curse of 
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the fall, and restoration of the race to a condition essentially 
like that in which it would have existed had the first pair 
maintained their allegiance, are misrepresented, misconstrued, 
and charged with a foreign and false meaning, on the assump- 
tion that they are metaphorical. That is the reason offered 
by the whole series of anti-millenarian commentators, from 
Origen and Jerome to the present time, for rejecting the 
philological sense of the passages in which those events are 
foreshown, and assigning to them a different signification. 
That, however, would be absolutely impossible, were the 
nature of the metaphor understood; as in a large part of 
those predictions there is not a shadow of that figure. The 
assertion that they are metaphorical is as mistaken and solecis- 
tical as it would be to ascribe that character to the proposi- 
tions that are expressed by the multiplication table. These 
writers, therefore, proceed on the assumption that the exist- 
ence of a metaphor in a passage is not necessary to constitute 
it metaphorical ; but that it may have that character as well 
without the figure as with it. The theory, accordingly, on 
which they proceed is, that all passages that literally teach 
what in their judgment does not accord with the wisdom of 
the Almighty, are to be regarded as tropical, and furnished 
with a sense that suits their notions of what they ought to 
mean. 

The process, however, by which they, in fact, interpret a large 
share of them, is wholly inconsistent with the laws even of the 
metaphor, and founded on the assumption that the language 
in which they are expressed, is not, in reality, the medium of 
the sense with which they are charged, but instead, the per- 
sons, objects, acts, and events which that language designates 
and describes ; in other words, that the instruments of those 
prophecies, instead of words, are sympoxs, the existence of 
which the writers on hermeneutics, whose manuals we have 
been considering, do not even recognise! 

They construe in that manner, for example, the prediction in 
regard to Zion—“ Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold, 
all these gather themselves together and come to thee: as | live, 
saith the Lord, thou shalt surely clothe thee with them all, as 
with an ornament, and bind them as a bride. For thy waste 
and thy desolate places, and the land of thy destruction, shall 
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even now be too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and they 
that swallowed thee up shall be faraway. The children which 
thou shalt have after thou hast lost the other, shall say again 
in thine ears, The place is too strait for me: give place to me, 
that I may dwell. . . Thus saith the Lord God, Behold. I will 
lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard to 
the people ; and they shall bring thy sons in their arms, and 
thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders ; and kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers ; they shall bow down to thee with their face towards 
the earth, and lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt 
know that I am the Lord,” Isaiah xlix. 14-23. Now, these 
writers assume that the subject of this prophecy is not 
Jerusalem, nor the hill of that city of which Zion is the proper 
appellative ; but, instead, that though the name |jterally 
denotes that city, the city itself, in fact, stands representa- 
tively for the Christian church, because of an analogy that 
subsists between them ; and that that is, accordingly, the sub- 
ject of the prophecy, and the return of the Israelites to their 
ancient metropolis, which it announces, a mere symbol of the 
accession of converted Gentiles to the church. But this, in 
the first place, is wholly inconsistent with the nature of the 
metaphor ; 1, As that is a peculiar use of words, not of the 
agents or objects which the words denote ; 2, As in a meta- 
phorical proposition, the figure always lies in the predicate, 
not in the subject of which the affirmation is made. If it is 
said the boat gallops, the landscape smiles, the figure lies in 
the verbs, not in the nouns. The boat and landscape are used 
literally, and that which is affirmed, is affirmed of them. If 
therefore, this prediction were, as these writers erroneously 
assert, metaphorical, Zion, the subject of the several affirma- 
tions, would still be used literally as the name of the capital of 
Judea, and be the subject of the prophecy. They contradict 
the law of the metaphor, therefore, in their construction, and 
treat that city as though it were a symbol. The principle, 
accordingly, on which they proceed, is identically the same 
with that on which the jurists of Europe would act were they 
to assume that the names of the Rothschilds and other holders 
of national stocks that are inscribed in the certificates, do not 
stand for those parties, but are employed representatively for 
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wholly different persons, and whomever it may please the 
interpreter to suppose; and on that pretence, assign those 
supposititious persons the rights of ownership and possession ! 

The lawlessness and enormity of the latter would not in the 
least exceed that of the former. The one would not be any 
more subversive of the rights of property, than the other is of 
the truth of God’s word. The one is as unworthy of Christian 
scholars, as the other is of learned and honorable jurists. 

In like manner, when it is foreshown that “it shall come to 
pass in the last days, the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it; and many 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and 
he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths ; for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem,” Isaiah ii. 2, 3; it is asserted that the terms, 
the Lord’s house, Zion, and Jerusalem, are used metaphori- 
cally ; while it is tacitly assumed that those objects are em- 
ployed as symbols of the Christian church: and that that 
church, therefore, not the temple, Mount Moriah, nor Jeru- 
salem, is the subject of the prophecy; all which, as in the 
former example, is utterly inconsistent with the Jaws of the 
metaphor, and monstrous. 

So, also, when it is predicted that the Jewish tribulation 
having closed,—* Then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven ; and then shall the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory,” Matt. xxiv. 30; it is 
claimed that the passage is metaphorical, although there is no 
metaphor nor any other figure in it; and assumed, there- 
fore, that a trope is not necessary to constitute a passage 
tropical ;—a paradox on which noone would venture who was 
not wholly unaware of the nature of the figure. That assump- 
tion, however, does not answer their purpose. In order to 
erase from the passage the prediction it expresses of the coming 
of Christ in the clouds, itis necessary to treat him as a symbol, 
and make the Holy Spirit, Providence, or men the subject of 
the prophecy. They, accordingly, interpret him and his 
coming as representative merely of an effusion of the Spirit 
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on men, a dispensation of Providence, or a condition of man.-. 
kind !—a violation of the Sacred Word never exceeded in the 
annals of ignorance and folly. We might add, were it needful, 
a vast number of such perversions of the Scriptures. It is on 
this system of false principles that they interpret nearly the 
whole body of the prophecies of the Old and New Testament. 
It is apparent, then, from these examples, that those who fol- 
low the exegetical canons of the writers in question, are not 
led by them to the just interpretation of figures and symbols, 
or the unfigurative portions of the Sacred Word, but, instead, 
that misconception and perversion are the natural result of. 
their principles, and that their errors, in the explication of the 
prophecies especially, are as numerous, as great, and as dis- 
creditable as those that marked the writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

IV. To complete the proof that they are not aware of the 
import of their own canons, or the nature of the figures they 
attempt to explain, these singular errors to which they are 
addicted are, in a measure, in violation of some of their own 
laws. Thus Ernesti says—* Allegories are not to be referred 
to the meaning of words ; they are rather accommodations of 
their literal sense, and of things to the illustration of some- 
thing that is taught, which, if apt, and not immoderate, may 
be of some service ; but if managed by the unlearned and 


dreamy, usually issue in mere fancies that are senseless, and 


often ridiculous.” 

“The typical sense, as it is called, is not a sense, properly 
speaking. It is not a function of words, but of things, which 
God employs as signs of future events. Nor are genius and 
care in the interpreter necessary in searching for it ; for it is 
unfolded by the showing and testimony of the Holy Spirit 
himself; beyond whose suggestions we ought not in this rela- 
tion to be wise. They who treat of the design, or intention, 


as they call it, of the Holy Spirit, exercise very little judg- . 


ment, and encourage the humor to introduce types every- 
where ; for the design of the Spirit cannot be known by us, 
except as he has indicated it.” Enimvero allegorie ne sensus 
quidem loco numerande sunt. Sunt enim potius sensus, qui 
proprie dicitur, et rerum ad aliquod caput doctrine illustran- 
dum, accommodationes; que si apte sint et moderate usum 
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aliquem, nec illum contemnendum habere possunt; sin ab 
hominibus indoctis, et ingenio literarum disciplinis non subacto, 
indulgentibus tractentur, plerumque in lusus inanes, sepe 
etiam ridiculos abeunt. 

Ipse ille typicus sensus, quem vocant, proprie non est sensus, 
quem in arte vocamus, est enim non verborum sed rerum, 
quas Deus voluit esse signa rerum futurarum. Nec in eo que- 
rendo opus est interpretis cura et ingenio. Ipsius enim 
Spiritus 8. indicio ac testimonio patefit; ultra cujus admoni- 
tum sapere velle in hoc genere non debemus. Qui consilium 
modo, intentionem vocant, Spiritus S., commemorant parum 
subtiliter faciunt, aperiuntque viam libidini typos ubique 
comminiscendi. Nam consilium Spiritus 8. intelligi nobis, 
nisi ipsius indicio, non potest.—Pp. 22, 24. 

Much the same views are presented by Morus; and Pro- 
fessor Stuart states in a note in his translation of Ernesti, 
that, 


“Tt is impossible adequately to describe the excesses and absurdities 
which have been committed in consequence”—he means, we suppose, in 
the indulgence—“ of the allegorizing spirit. From the time of Origen, 
who converted into allegory the account of the creation of the world, the 
creation and fall of man, and multitudes of other simple facts related in 
the Bible, down to the Jesuit, who makes the account of the creation of 
the greater light to rule the day to mean the Pope, and the creation of 
the lesser light and the stars to mean the subjection of kings and princes 
to the Pope, there have been multitudes in and out of the Catholic 
Church who have pursued the same path. The most sacred doctrines 
of religion have often been defended and assailed by arguments of equal 
validity and of the same nature as the exposition of the Jesuit just men- 
tioned. The spirit which prompts this may in some cases be commend- 
able ; but as it is a mere business of fancy, connected with no principles 
of philology, and supported by no reasons drawn from the nature of 
language, so it is, for the most part, not only worthless but dangerous. 
And of what possible use in the end can a prineiple be, which can prove 
the most important doctrine either of Judaism or Christianity, as well 
from the first verse of the first chapter of Chronicles, as from any part 
of the Bible? or rather, of what use can the Bible be, if it may be 
interpreted by such principles ?”—Pp. 11, 12. 


Yet, notwithstanding this specific denunciation of the lawless 
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allegorization of the Scriptures, it is by that very method, or a 
process of essentially the same nature, that these writers, and 
those who follow them, interpret the predictions of the Old 
and New Testament, respecting the return of the Israelites, 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, the advent and 
reign of Christ on the earth, and the resurrection of the 
saints at his coming and reign with him during the thousand 
years. They spiritualize those passages by assuming, that the 
Israelites are mere representatives of Gentiles, and their 
return to Palestine, representative of the conversion of the 
Gentiles to the Christian faith; that Jerusalem and Zion are 
symbols of the church; and the resort of the Gentiles to that 
ancient place of worship, symbolic of their accession to the 
church; the personal and visible reign of Christ on earth, 
representative of his spiritual reign ; and the resurrection and 
reign of the saints, of the renovation and obedience of men in 
the natural body: thus making the persons, places, acts, and 
events mentioned in those prophecies mere symbolic substi- 
tutes for others of a wholly different order. They profess, 
indeed, to treat those predictions as metaphorical, but by an 
entire mistake; as, in the first place, a large share of them 
involve no metaphor whatever, nor any other figure; and in 
the next place, were that which is predicted in them expressed 
by a metaphor, the persons and places of which the passages 
directly treat—the Israelites, Jerusalem, Christ, and the holy 
dead, would still be the subjects of the events which they 
foreshow ; as it is an invariable law of that figure that the 
agent or object to which it is applied, is the agent or object of 
that which the prediction it expresses foreshows. They thus 
give, in this inconsistency, the most convincing proofs that 
they are neither accurately acquainted with the laws of figu- 
rative language, aware of the import of the principles on which 
they found their constructions, nor conscious that many of 
the interpretations to which they are led by their theory, are 
as absurd and solecistical as the most preposterous put forth 
by the ancient allegorists. » 

Such is the system of hermeneutics which is represented by 
those who adopt it, as adequate to the just interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and an infallible remedy for the extravagances 
and follies of the rash expositors of former periods. Making 
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the most generous allowances for the superiority it possesses 
in the lower branches of the art, it is still, manifestly, in’ rela- 
tion to figures and symbols, the just understanding of which is 
of the utmost importance, altogether defective, and the instru- 
ment of as general and gross a misconstruction of the prophetic 
word as any system that has preceded it. 

It clearly should occasion no surprise, that those who are 
educated for the sacred office in seminaries in which this 
method of explication is taught, are either left without instruc- 
tion, or misled in respect to the proper mode of interpreting 
the prophets. How can they be expected to acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of symbolization, when the fact that 
symbols are one of the great instruments God has employed 
in the revelation of the future, is wholly overlooked? How 
can they be expected to become familiar with the nature and 
offices of the figures of the Scriptures, when no just instruction 
is given in respect to them, but instead they are mystified and 
misrepresented in such a manner, as to be the means of a 
direct and gross violation of the Sacred Word? How can it 
be supposed that they will be withheld from the abuse of the 
Scriptures by the conversion of its predictions and narratives 
into allegories, and the interpolation of agents, acts, and 
events as the subjects of its affirmations, when they are 
systematically drilled into that method, and taught to regard 
those with distrust, who follow in their expositions the laws 
of Janguage and symbols? They will naturally be misled, as 
long as this mistaken method continues to be pursued. 





Arr. III —Tuz Seconp Apvent, or, What do the Scriptures 
teach respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the End of 
the World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General 
Judgment. By Alpheus Crosby. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., 1850. 


Tue author’s object in this volume is to show, that the 
Scriptures exhibit the great events which he enumerates in 
his title, as having long since taken place, and forbid the 
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expectation of them as still future; first, on the ground that 
they were predicted as of the same period, and one of them, 
Christ’s coming, as very near; and next, on the assumption, 
that as they have not occurred literally, the language in which 
they are predicted must be figurative, and has had its verifi- 
cation in events of a wholly different species ; the overthrow, 
as he supposes, of Jerusalem by the Romans under Vespasian, 
destruction of the temple, termination of the ritual worship, and 
slaughter and’dispersion of the Israelites. He relies for the esta- 
blishment of his propositions almost altogether on a mere allega- 
tion of passages, without any proof that their meaning is that 
which he assigns to them, or attempt to reconcile his con- 
structions with the representations of other parts of the Sacred 
Word. He states his several positions affirmatively, and 
quotes the Scriptures as indubitably having the meaning 
which his theory avers; or contents himself with suggesting 
the difficulties of a different construction, and expects his 
readers, by assenting to his first propositions, to acquiesce in 
his conclusions as demonstrated, respecting the language 
which he quotes, although he alleges no direct evidences of it. 

We notice his work, first, because he claims the sanction of 
philology for his treatment of the predictions of Christ’s 
second coming, the end of the age, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the judgment of the race, as figurative. He was 
educated, he intimates, at Andover ; has cultivated the modern 
hermeneutics, and been professor of the Greek language and 
literature in Dartmouth College; and implies that he has 
been led to the result ini which his investigations have termi- 
nated, by interpreting the Bible “by the common principles 
of language,” and the application of sound rules “-to prophe- 
tic exegesis ;” and next, because the assumption on which the 
validity of his conclusions depends—that language is figurative 
although it involves no figure whatever—is common to him and 
all others, who assign to the predictions of Christ’s coming, the 
resurrection and reign of the saints anterior to the millennium, 
and other associated events, a figurative meaning; and that, 
therefore, if they can vindicate their theory of interpretation, 
it is impossible for them to show that Professor Crosby’s con- 
clusions are not its legitimate results. This, indeed, is not 
seen, or not acknowledged by many, who, while they discard 
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his theory, reject the doctrine of Christ’s personal reign during 
the thousand years. We have seen a number of notices in 
which his views are treated as almost too obviously false to 
need a formal refutation, without a hint that the assumption 
on which he proceeds is identically the same as that on which 
the writers found their theory of a spiritual, instead of a per- 
sonal reign of Christ, and a figurative instead of a literal 
resurrection of the saints and reign on earth during the mil- 
lennium. They have, however, but candidly to look at the 
nature of their own system of interpretation, to see that its 
fundamental principle is the same as his. The inquiry, then, 
whether his pretensions are legitimate or not, is of high 
importance. The question whether the new exegesis is 
what it professes to be, almost absolutely perfect, and an 
infallible guide to the fruth, or, in respect to figures and sym- 
bols at least, radically defective, and in truth, a system of 
quackery, not only depends on it, but the question, also, 
whether any of the great truths commonly supposed to be 
taught in the Scriptures are verifiable by the legitimate laws 
of language. If the assumptions on which these parties pro- 
ceed are just, there is not a fact or doctrine, a prediction or 
promise of the Sacred Word, that may not as easily and effec- 
tually be swept away, as they set aside the great announce- 
ments respecting Christ’s coming and reign which they assail. 













































































sions which he deduces from them; that his constructions of 
many of the passages which he quotes are wholly mistaken ; 
and that his pretence that philology authorizes his treatment 
of the great predictions whose meaning he affects to deter- 
mine by it as figurative, in place of being vindicable, indicates 
that he is unacquainted with the nature of figures, and is not, 
therefore, a master of his profession. 

His first proposition, that “the Scriptures often speak of a 
second, but never of a third coming of Christ,” does not 
require consideration. 

His next, that “ with the second coming of Christ the Scrip- 
tures associate the end of the world,” or rather of the age, as 
he admits it should have been translated, “the resurrection 
of the dead, and the general judgment with its awards,” 
instead of yielding support to his conclusion—that that which 















































We shall show that none of his premises justify the conclu- , 
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they denote has already passed,—disprove it; unless, irrespec- 
tive of the question whether they have been accomplished or 
not, he can demonstrate that the language in which they are 
announced is, by the established usages of speech, metaphori- 
cal, and therefore indicates a different class of events from 
those which it literally denotes. His argument is,—Christ’s 
second advent, the end of the age, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the last judgment, have not actually taken place ; 
therefore they cannot be the events that are really predicted 
in the prophecies, that taken literally foreshow them; and 
consequently, the language of those prophecies cannot be 
literal, but must be figurative. But that argument is wholly 
false and absurd. It implies that no prediction can be literal 
unless it has already been fulfilled; and thence, that there 
cannot be a literal prediction of an event that is future; and 
sweeps away, therefore, all our certainty of the most important 
revelations that God has made to us, such as our immortal 
existence, and happiness or misery according to our life here. 
If the fact that Christ has not yet come in person in the clouds 
of heaven, raised the holy dead, and judged the living, proves 
that he is never to come in that manner and exert those 
great acts; why does not the fact that we have not already 
entered on a life after death, and been adjudged to eternal 
happiness or misery, prove equally that we are never to be 
the subjects of those great events? It implies, also, that the 
question, whether a prediction is literal or metaphorical, does 
not depend on its structure, and is not determinable from the 
mode in which its terms are applied, but on its having been 
literally accomplished or not. On his theory, the question 
whether a bank or promissory note is literal or metaphorical, 
an engagement to pay the sum which it specifies, or only to 
exert some wholly different act, turns, not on its language, or 
the mode in which its terms are used, but on the acts the 
drawer has exerted towards it; or on its having or not having 
been paid. If it has been literally paid, that proves that it is 
literal; if it has not been literally paid, that demonstrates that 
it is metaphorical, and denotes something wholly different 
from a promise to pay the sum which it specifies. What 
admirable logic! What a brilliant result of the new exegesis! 

But if Professor Crosby cannot prove that the language in 
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which the affirmations of these predictions are expressed, is 


in 
metaphorical from the mode in which it is used, by showing C1 
that it is transferred.from objects to which it is properly st 
applicable, to others of which it is not literally true, he cannot p 
demonstrate from any other consideration that it is figurative. al 
He might as well attempt to change the nature of mathemati- a 
cal figures, or the ratios of numbers to each other. He tl 
might as well undertake, by mere syllogism, to reduce men s 
from intelligences to brutes, or raise brutes to intelligences. \ 
Language that is metaphorical is such, because of the mode t 
in which it is used ; and being metaphorical, cannot he made ( 


literal by logic, any more than anything else can be by 
such a process invested with a new nature. 

His third proposition, that “ our Saviour both variously inti- 
mated, and even expressly declared, that his second coming, 
with its associate events, would take place before the death of 
some who were then living,” is not only wholly unproved by 
him and mistaken ; but, on his theory of figurative language, 
cannot by any possibility be shown to be true; nor could it 
had the intimations and declarations to which he refers been 
expressed in any other language. For he assumes in his 
argument that the word “death” in Christ’s expression, is 
used literally to denote a corporeal decease, or the separation 
of the soul from the body. But, on his view of the nature of 
the metaphor, he cannot have any evidence that it is employed 
in that manner; as, according to him, the fact that a term is 
not transferred from a subject to which it is properly appli- 
cable, to one of which that which it literally denotes, is not 
really true nor possible, is no proof that it is not used meta- 
phorically. Jt may, he assumes, be metaphorical, though there 
is no metaphor in the mode in which it is used! He builds 
his argument thus on an assumption that contradicts the 
position on which the system he endeavors to maintain by it 
rests! How is it that this fact escaped his perspicacity? On 
his principles then, Christ’s declaration that there were some 
standing in his presence who should not taste of death 
till they saw the Son of Man coming in his kingdom, no more 
proves that his second advent has already taken place, than 
it proves the occurrence of any other event; inasmuch as 
there is no evidence that any of those who were then standing 
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in his presence have undergone a metaphorical death. Mr. 
Crosby must show what a metaphorical death is, and demon- 
strate that some one who was then standing in the Saviour’s 
presence has suffered that death, before he can verify his 
argument. He, however, will not find that an easy task, we 
apprehend. Can he designate any one of the persons who 
then stood before Christ, and prove that he has been the 
subject of a metaphorical death? Who is the individual ? 
What is the nature of that death ? What are the proofs that 
that individual has undergone it? How is it that Professor 
C. has omitted to explore this field of inquiry so suited to 
gratify his love of novelty ; and unfolding so fine a theatre 
for the display of his genius and learning? Is he apprehen- 
sive that something more than the grammar and dictionary, 
those grand instruments of the fashionable philology, are 
requisite to its successful investigation ? 

But apart from this consideration, which demolishes his 
whole system, his representation that Christ expressly declared 
that his second coming, with its associate events, would take 
place before the death of some who were then living, is wholly 
mistaken. He has fallen into that error by confounding 
Christ’s presence on earth, and institution of his kingdom in 
its first form, soon after his resurrection, with his second 
coming, and institution of it in its second form, at the 
commencement of his millennial reig. There are two insti- 
tutions and two forms of his kingdom. It received its first 
institution at the commission probably of the disciples before 
his ascension, and during his presence, therefore, at his first 
coming. Thus it was proclaimed, as at hand, by his fore- 
runner, and during his ministry by himself also and his apos- 
tles. John came preaching and saying, “ Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” Matt. iii. 4. Jesus came 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God, saying, “ the time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand,” Mark i. 14, 15; 
and he commanded his disciples to preach, “ The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” Matt. x. 7. It is the prediction of the 
coming of THIs KINGDOM, accordingly, and Christ’s presence 
at its institution, that Professor C. has mistaken for a predic- 
tion of his second coming, before the death of some who then 
stood before him should take place. This is manifest from 
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the language of Mark. “ And he said unto them, verily, I say 
unto you, that there be some of them that stand here which 
shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power,” ix.1. The parallel passage in Luke 
relates also exclusively to the kingdom. “But I tell you ofa 
truth, there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the kingdom of God,” ix. 27. In Matthew the 
Saviour is exhibited as present at the institution of his 
kingdom. “Verily [ say unto you, there be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of 
Man, épyouevov, come in his kingdom,’ xvi. 28. The event 
foreshown in these passages is undoubtedly the same, and is 
the institution of the kingdom of heaven, which was proclaimed 
by him and the apostles during his ministry as at hand. In 
other passages he represents his casting out demons by the 
Spirit of Jehovah, as a signal to them, before its visible insti- 
tution, that it had already come. “ If, by the Spirit of God, I 
expel demons, certainly the kingdom of God has come to 
you.” That miracle indicates that he who is to institute that 
kingdom is already in your presence, and exerting his 
almighty power, Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20. 

It is of the kingdom in this first form, that he taught the 


Pharisees and his disciples that it was not to come with obser- _ 


vation. Luke xvii. 20-32. “And being questioned by the 
Pharisees, when cometh the kingdom of God? he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion ;” is not to commence in a form that is obvious to the 
senses, by the personal presence and manifestation of the 
Messiah in his glory. “They shall not say, look here, or look 
there,” as though Christ had revealed himself at the temple, 
in some city, or in the desert; “ For, behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.” In its first dispensation, it is a kingdom 
over individuals only who profess to believe in the Messiah; 
not over the nations and world universally. That this is his 
meaning is shown by his pointing out to his disciples the false 
expectations they entertained that he was publicly to manifest 
himself at the establishment of his kingdom ; and forewarning 
them that the revelation of himself, when it took place, instead 
of being confined to some narrow scene, would be visible in 
all places, and conspicuous to all eyes. “And he said unto 
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the disciples, days will come when ye will desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of Man, and will not see it.” He then 
indicates that there would be a general. expectation that he 
would visibly reveal himself. “ And they will say to you, See 
here, or see there,” as though he had appeared in some local 
scene. But he commands them not to be misled by such 
representations. “Go not forth, nor follow.” He then shows, 
first, that when he comes visibly it will be in a wholly differ- 
ent form; and next, that at the time of his advent, instead 
of a general expectation of his coming, the world will be taken 
by surprise, as it was at the flood, and as the inhabitants of 
Sodom were at its overthrow. “For as the lightning that 
lighteneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth unto the 
other part under heaven, so shall also the Son of Man be in 
his day. . . And as it was in the days of Noah, so shall it 
be also in the days of the Son of Man. They did eat, they 
drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage, until 
the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the flood came 
and destroyed them all. Likewise as it was in the days of 
Lot ; they did eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded; but the same day that Lot went out of 
Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone from heaven and destroyed 
them all. Even thus shall it be in the day when the Son of 
Man is revealed,” v. 24-30. While he thus apprises them 
that the expectation of his visible presence in his kingdom, in 
its first form, was to be disappointed, he shows that a time 
was at length to come when he would reveal himself in his 
glory to all eyes, and gather to himself all his true disciples, 
v. 31-37. 

His disciples, during this form of his kingdom, were not to 
be freed from all evil, as they seemed to expect, and raised to 
a complete redemption, but were to be subjected to severe 
trials. Instead of princes triumphing over their enemies, they 
were to be as lambs among wolves. Instead of a scene of 
peace and bliss, the world was to be a vale to them of sorrow 
and tears. “They shall lay their hands on you and persecute 
you, delivering you up to the synagogues, and into prisons, 
being brought before kings and rulers for my name’s sake. 
And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and brethren, and 
kinsfolks, and friends, and some of you shall they cause to be 
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put to death. And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake,” Matt. xxiv. 12-17. Sorrow, calamities, and sufferings, 
were to be the characteristics of their life, and were to be 
expected and welcomed. “In the world ye shall have tribu. 
lation.” “The servant is not greater than his Lord. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” “Count 
it all joy, when ye fall into diverse trials; knowing that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience.” “We glory in tribu- 
lations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope.” 

Into the kingdom, in this form, the devil introduces his own 
children, and intermixes them with the children of the king- 
dom, like tares with wheat, and they are to continue together 
till Christ’s second coming, at the end of the age, when his 
angels are to gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them that do iniquity, and cast them into a furnace of 
fire. Then the righteous are to shine forth like the Son in 
the kingdom of their Father. The kingdom in which they 
are to shine is the same as that out of which they who do 
iniquity are to be gathered ; it is only then to receive a new 
form, and be placed under a different dispensation, Matt. xiii. 
24-43. During this dispensation some of the evil who enter 
the kingdom, and are spared by God’s forbearance, are to 
show that they are wholly thankless and malignant, by tyran- 
nizing over their fellow servants, Matt. xviii. 28-35. Multi- 
tudes of those who are invited to partake of the blessings of 
salvation, from worldly occupations, and a love of pleasure 
and wealth, reject them, Matt. xxii. 1-10. While Christ is 
absent preparing for the introduction of a new dispensation, 
some of his subjects revolt and refuse submission to him, and 
are to be judged and punished at his return, and institution of. 
his kingdom in its second form, Luke xix. 12-27. 

And the period during which the kingdom was thus to sub- 
sist without Christ’s visible presence, did not terminate at the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, and dissolution of the Jewish polity. 
It is expressly foreshown that Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles shall be fulfilled ; 
and that it is not till after that long tribulation that the Son 
of Man is to come in the clouds, with power and glory, and 
give his people redemption, Luke xxi. 24, Matt. xxiv. 29-31. 
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What then is the period denoted by the times of the Gentiles ? 
The meaning of the prediction is not that Jerusalem should be 
trodden by the Gentiles till the Romans, having completed its 
desolation, withdrew their armies. That would be a mere 
prediction that it should be trodden by them as long as they 
occupied it, which would give no information of the length 
of the time during which it was to continue in desolation. 
Instead of such an indeterminate prediction, the times of the 
Gentiles are a definite period that was understood, undoubt- 
edly, by the disciples, and are the times during which it was 
foreshown to Daniel the daily sacrifice was to be taken away 
and the place of the sanctuary cast down by the Romans, 
represented by the fourth wild beast. This is manifest from 
Christ’s express representation that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and slaughter and dispersion of the nation he was pre- 
dicting, was that which was foretold by Daniel, Matt. xxiv. 
15. The whole length of the period embraced in that vision, 
was twenty-threé hundred evenings—mornings, a symbol of 
twenty-three hundred years; at the end of which the sanc- 
tuary is to be cleansed, Danl. viii. 9-14. That period has not 
yet terminated ; and as Christ is not to come, we are explicitly 
shown, till after the tribulation of that long season has passed, 
his second advent has not yet taken place. This prophecy 
thus, instead of yielding any countenance to Professor 
Crosby’s construction, presents the most resistless demonstra- 
tion of its total error. What admirable indications of critical 
research and philological skill he and the writers whom he 
quotes and follows, present, in overlooking these proofs, 
stamped in the plainest characters on tne face of the predic- 
tion, that the coming of Christ, foreshown in it, cannot have 
taken place at the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

The reference of the prediction of Christ’s coming to the 
subversion of the Jewish polity is refuted also by every other 
consideration that affects the question. That catastrophe was 
not attended by any of the extraordinary events that are to 
distinguish Christ’s advent. There were no portents in the 
sun, moon, and stars, or the seas; his sign was not seen in 
heaven. There was no mourning because of it of all the 
tribes of the earth. Most of the nations had no knowledge of 
the capture, or even existence of the city; and to the popula- 
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tion of the Roman empire generally, its fall was undoubtedly 
a source of exultation, instead of alarm. The Son of Man 
was not seen coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory. His angels were not sent with the sound of a 
great trumpet to gather together his elect from the four winds 
from one end of heaven to the other. There is no more 
ground for the reference of any of these events to that epoch, 
than to any other in the history of the world at which there 
is the most absolute evidence that they did not occur. Prof, 
Crosby might with as much propriety assume that they took 
place at the fall of Rome or Constantinople. Mr. Miller 
might, with as much reason, have claimed that they occurred 
at the period which he assigned for Christ’s advent. The 
pretence that these predictions are figurative does not, even 
if admitted, furnish any ground for the assumption that they 
had their accomplishment at the overthrow of Jerusalem; 
for, on Prof. C.’s theory of figures, he has no more evidence 
that the prediction of the overthrow of Jerusalem is not also 
altogether metaphorical and significant of some wholly differ- 
ent event. Any argument by which it can be proved that 
that part of the prophecy is literal, will prove with equal cer- 
tainty that this is also. How happened it that this considera- 
tion escaped his notice ? 

Prof. Crosby regards the declaration, v. 32, this generation 
shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled, as decisive that 
they must have been verified at the fall of Jerusalem. The 
passage, however, in which it occurs, refutes instead of sup- 
porting his construction. After foreshowing that there should 
be signs in heaven, and upon the earth, distress of nations 
with perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for fear, Christ adds, 
“ And then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloud 
with power and great glory; and when these things begin to 
come to pass, look up and lift up your heads, for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh ; and he spake to them a parable. Behold 
the fig tree, and all the trees; when they now shoot forth, ye 
see and know of your ownselves that summer is now nigh at 
hand. So likewise ye, when ye see savra yioyeva,—these 
occurrences, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh 
at hand. Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass, till ravra—all this—that is, the train of events announced 
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in the prophecy—“ begins” or appears. Here that to which 
the signs in the sun, moon, and stars, and the distress of 
nations, bear the same relation as the spring bears to summer, 
is the coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, the redemption 
of his people, and the establishment of his kingdom. But there 
were neither any such signs in those heavenly bodies, nor any 
such distress and terror of the nations at the fall of Jerusalem ; 
nor was there any visible advent of Christ at that epoch, 
redemption of his disciples, or new institution of his kingdom. 
It had been instituted in its first form nearly forty years 
before, and has not received any other institution since. The 
occurrences, the commencement of which is to be a sign of 
their redemption, are to follow the long tribulation during the 
times of the Gentiles, not to precede it. But on the other 
hand, the vavra of Luke, and cavra ravra of Matthew and 
Mark, which were to commence before that generation passed, 
were the train of events foreshown in the prophecy, the signs 
of which had just been mentioned ; viz. the persecution of the 
disciples, the slaughter and capture of the Jews, and the tread- 
ing of Jerusalem,—that were to extend down to the time of 
the signs of Christ’s coming. The verb yevnrau, improperly 
rendered in the common version fulfilled, often has the sense 
here ascribed to it—of commencing, appearing, or being pre- 
sent. In this prediction he indicates the period when the 
tribulation, that is to last through the times of the Gentiles, 
was to begin ; in the other, he gives the signs of his coming 
that are to follow the close of those times. The whole of the 
grounds on which Prof. C. places his construction of the 
passage, is thus mistaken. 

Christ’s kingdom is to continue in its first form till his second 
coming. It is then to be instituted anew and placed under a 
different dispensation. That he is then to receive the domi- 
nion of the earth and reign over it, as its king, in a new man- 
ner, is abundantly taught in the sacred oracles.. Thus, in 
Daniei’s vision, it was after the destruction of the fourth wild 
beast that the Son of Man came in the clouds of heaven to 
the Ancient of Days, and there was given him dominion and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages 
should serve him,—a dominion that shall not pass away, anda 
kingdom that shall not be destroyed: and it is at that epoch 
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that the kingdom and the dominion, and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven, are to be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High, who are at his coming 
to be raised from the grave and reign with him, Dan. vii. 
13-28. In like manner, at the sound of the seventh trumpet, 
it is announced that the sovereignty of the world has become 
our Lord’s, and he shall reign for ever, Rev. xi. 15. The 
peculiarity that is then to distinguish his dominion of the 
world is, that he is to reign in it; that all people, nations, 
and languages are to serve him ; and that his risen saints are 
to reign with him. It is indicated also in Christ’s prediction 
of the signs of his coming ;—When ye see these things that 
are to precede his advent in a cloud, as spring precedes 
summer, know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand, 
Luke xxi. 31, which implies that it is then to receive a new 
institution. Christ teaches, also, that it is then to assume a 
new form in the prediction in the parable of the wheat and 
tares ; that after the removal from it, at his coming, of all that 
do iniquity, the righteous are to shine in it as the sun. It is 
implied, likewise, by Paul, that his kingdom is to be established 
at his coming. “I charge thee before the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and 
kingdom,” 2 Tim. iv. 1.. The great changes that are then to 
take place in its administration will constitute it in an 
emphatic sense a new kingdom; and the events that are to 
signalize its introduction will distinguish it in the utmost 
degree from that which precedes it. 1. He is to come 
in the clouds of heaven, and be visible to every eye at its 
institution. 2. He is to reign init as its king. 3. His saints 
are to be raised from the dead and reign with him. 4. Satan 
is then to be banished from it, and imprisoned in the abyss. 
5. The wild beast and false prophet who now usurp his throne 
and persecute his witnesses, will then be destroyed. 6. All 
the wicked will then be gathered out of his kingdom. 7. 
His dominion will extend over the nations universally, not 
over individuals merely. 8. The curse is then to be 
repealed, and instead of sorrow, the world be made a scene of 
bliss. 9. Christ is then to manifest himself to men visibly. 
10. That kingdom is to endure for ever. It is thus, at that 
epoch, to present a total contrast to its present form. 
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This twofold institution and form of the kingdom, recon- 
ciles all the passages respecting it which Professor C. per- 
plexes and confounds, by referring to the subversion of the 
Jewish capital and polity. It explains, and is corroborated 
by the parable of the nobleman who went into a distant 
country to receive a kingdom and return; some of whose 
subjects revolted during his absence, and were, on his receiving 
the kingdom and returning, judged and punished by him, 
Luke xix. 12-27. But that is wholly inexplicable, if Christ is 
not to receive the dominion of the earth in a new form during 
his absence, and exert his kingly power in a wholly different 
manner on his return. It shows how, though the kingdom of 
God was at hand at the commencement of Christ’s ministry, 
it is also to be at hand when the signs appear of his second 
coming. It explains the consistency of his representation, 
that some who stood in his presence should not taste of death 
till they saw his kingdom come with power; with the revela- 
tion to Daniel and John, that he should not receive the domi- 
nion of the earth, to exercise a personal reign in it, and bring 
all nations to obedience, till his second coming. 

Professor C.’s fourth proposition that “the apostles evi- 
dently expected that the second coming of Christ, with its 
associate events, would take place before the death of some 
who were then living,” is equally unauthorized. Their 
teachings on the subject are in entire harmony with Christ’s. 
As he showed in the prophecy we have been considering, that 
the space that then remained of the times of the Gentiles was 
to intervene between the dissolution of the Jewish capital and 
sanctuary, and his second coming ; so they taught that a long 
period of trials, apostasies, and judgments, was. to pass before 
his advent was to take place. John expressly represents that 
the epoch of his coming was to be after the period of the wild 
beast had closed, and the time of its judgment had arrived. 
Paul explicitly taught the Thessalonians that the day of his 
coming was not then immediately at hand, but that a train of 
apostates was first to arise in the church and make themselves 
objects of worship in the place of God, and reminded them 
that he had apprised them of it before, 2 Thess. ii. Peter 
also foretold that in the last days scoffers would arise who 
would deride the promise of his coming, because of the long 
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space that had passed since it was predicted; and reminded 
those whom he addressed, that as one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day, the 
delay of his advent is no proof that it is not to take place, 
While Christ and the apostles thus foretold that a vast series 
of events, that must necessarily occupy a considerable period, 
was to precede his advent, they also taught that the exact 
time of his coming was unrevealed, and that its arrival would 
take the world by surprise. “ But of that day and hour 
knoweth no one; no, not the angels of heaven; but the 
Father only.” And that uncertainty was the ground of a 
command to watch and be ready for its approach. “ Watch, 
therefore, for ye know not what hour your lord doth come.” 
“ Of the times and the seasons ”—that are to precede Christ's 
coming—* brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you. 
For you yourselves know perfectly, that the day of the Lord 
cometh as a thief in the night. For when they shall say, 
peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon them, 
and they shall not escape. But ye brethren are not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief,” 
1 Thess. v. 1-4. 

These commands and exhortations, however, and the fact 
that believers were led by the teaching of the apostles to look 
with earnest expectation and desire to Christ’s coming, as the 
great crisis of their being, Prof. Crosby regards as evidence 
that his advent was contemplated by them as almost imme- 
diately at hand, and must, therefore, long since have taken 
place. But that inference is wholly unauthorized. In the 
first place, it is confuted by the fact that Christ and his 
apostles, on the one hand, taught that it was not svéews, imme- 
diately to take place; and on the other, predicted a great 
succession of events that was to precede it, that must natu- 
rally occupy a long period. In the next place, it proceeds on 
the mistaken assumption, that those commands and exhorta- 
tions were designed only for the generation to which they 
were originally addressed. But that can no more be 
presumed in respect to them, than any other commands that 
are appropriate to the generations of subsequent periods, and 
are enforced by a reference to Christ’s coming and the 
judgment that is to follow, as that of 1 Thess. iv. 3-6. “For 
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this is the will of God. .. . that no one go beyond and circum- 
vent his brother in the matter; because the Lord is the 
avenger of all such, as we have forewarned you and testified.” 
Watchfulness and a readiness for the event were rendered 
appropriate and obligatory, by the fact of the uncertainty of 
the time of its occurrence; and the command to live in 
preparation for it was proper—not only as an expression of 
duty which was incumbent on those to whom it was originally 
addressed; but also because, like the other directions and 
exhortations of the New Testament, it was designed for all 
others who were to precede Christ’s coming; and, especially, 
because an actual expectation of his advent, and readiness 
for it, are to be the characteristic of his true people, and 
witnesses at the time of his arrival. To have omitted those 
directions, would have been to omit to command a most 
palpable and important duty; and to leave his most faithful 
disciples without the aids that are requisite to a preparation 
for his coming, and the discharge of the peculiar duties to 
which they are to be called in reference to it. And, in the 
third place, it overlooks the fact that Christ’s advent is to be 
a great epoch to the saints, when the event that is for ever to 
distinguish them from the lost, and render their redemption 
and blessedness complete, is to take place; and an epoch, 
therefore, to which, if they understand it, they naturally— 
whatever space may intervene before its arrival,—look 
forward with the utmost fervor of desire. The great gift 
that is for ever to mark them as God’s children, and separate 
them from the unrighteous, is then to be conferred on them, 
viz. their resurrection from the dead in glory and immortality, 
and elevation to the offices of kings and priests in Christ’s 
kingdom. It is that that is to contradistinguish their destiny 
from that of the unsanctified, and consummate their redemp- 
tion. It is in that form that they were taught by the apostles 
to contemplate their salvation. Though they were distin- 
guished in this life from the unholy by a partial sanctification ; 
and are in the intermediate state, by a perfect freedom from 
sin, and a lofty blessedness; yet the lot of each is in both, in 
important respects, essentially the same. In this life they are 
alike subjected to trials, sorrows, and a sentence to death ; 
and in the intermediate state, to death’s actual dominion. 
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But at Christ’s coming, this last, which is the great public 
penalty of sin, will also be withdrawn from the holy, and they 
will be discriminated in every respect from the lost, by a 
perfect exemption from the penalty, as well as the dominion 
of sin. With this view of the high place which their resur- 
rection or change to immortality at Christ’s coming holds in 
their redemption, it was perfectly rational that the believers 
even of the apostolic age looked forward to it with earnest 
desire, and fixed their thoughts and hopes on it, rather than 
on any intermediate event; and the fact, accordingly, that 
that great epoch, which held such a place in the thoughts and 
expectations of the primitive disciples, is no longer the object 
of special desire or consideration to believers, is a portentous 
proof that their notions of redemption have greatly changed 
from those of the first age, and become deeply mixed with 
error. 

These views which were entertained by the apostles and 
their disciples of the place which their resurrection holds in 
their salvation, thus furnish an explanation of their waiting 
and looking for the coming of Christ, as the great epoch of 
their hopes and expectations; while, on the other hand, on 
Professor Crosby’s theory, it is wholly inexplicable. There 
was nothing in the fall of Jerusalem, and slaughter, dispersion, 
and captivity of the Jews, to excite so profound an interest in 
the believers of Thessalonica, Galatia, or the seven churches 
of Asia, and prompt them to watchfulness and desire. The 
supposition of their watching for it is indeed preposterous, as 
it'was an event that did not in any respect affect their per- 
sonal safety and well-being. Men watch for events that 
directly concern them, not that simply respect others who 
reside in remote countries, and whose misfortunes are con- 
fined to themselves. It would be absurd to exhort the people 
of the United States to watch and be ready for an earthquake 
in Chili, or the eruption of a volcano in Italy. The passages 
which’ Prof. C. alleges on this subject, thus confute his theory 
instead of supporting it. 

To this series of propositions which form the basis of Prof. 
C.’s system,'he adds two others, which embody the conclusions 
which-he regards as their necessary result. 
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Proposition V. 


“The second coming of Christ, with its associate events, the end of 
the world, the resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment, must 
have already taken place, and all expectation of these events as still 
future is forbidden by the Scriptures. 

“The question of time determined, that of mode succeeds. How have 
these events taken place? In what consisted the fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions relating to them? These are questions alike interesting and 
important ; but they open a new and broad field of inquiry, into which 
we cannot now enter. Let it here suffice to ascertain in what direction 
this field lies. It is needless to say, we shall search in vain all the 
volumes of history, to find anything like a literal and outward fulfilment 
of these predictions. Even the predictions of the end of the world, or 
age, which, in its proper sense, has literally come to pass, are too much 
involved in imagery to be made an exception. Jt requires no argument, 
therefore, to establish the following proposition as an UNAVOIDABLE 
CONCLUSION FROM THOSE WHICH HAVE PRECEDED :— 


Proposition VI. 


“The predictions in the Scriptures of the second coming of Christ, the 
end of the age, the resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment 
with its awards, MUST BE EXPLAINED IN A FIGURATIVE OR SPIRITUAL 
RATHER THAN A LITERAL SENSE, and in such @ sense as admits an appli- 
cation to what has already taken place. 
“ Any attempt to determine the precise nature and character of this 
sense, which I should myself term a spiritual rather than a merely 
figurative sense, must involve a careful study of the teaching of the 
Scriptures, in respect to the nature and characteristics of the Messianic 
dispensation—that new and glorious kingdom, which forms the great 
subject of the New Testament, and to which the events above named 
were to constitute an introduction. Let me commend this investigation 
to the studious, the thinking, and the devout, as presenting most dis- 
tinctly the great peculiar problems of Christianity, those which are alike 
grandest in theory, and most practical in application. Among the most 
important subsidiary inquiries are such as relate to the nature and sig- 
nificance of oriental, and especially of Hebrew and prophetic macEry ; 
to the design and character of our Saviour’s teaching ; to the nature and 
objects of the apostolic office, and of apostolic Christianity ; and to the 
distinctive characteristics of the several great dispensations or economies ~ 
under which the world has been placed. 
“TI conclude by expressing my fullest conviction, my most assured 
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belief, that the predictions of our Saviour respecting the great events 
which we have now considered, have been all fulfilled in the precise 
sense which he himself contemplated, when he uttered the sublime 
attestation, ‘heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away ;’ and that this is no lower or more earthly sense, but the 
very highest, noblest, heavenliest, of which the words are susceptible.”— 
Pp. 98-100. 

















That is, he expresses “the most assured belief,” that those 
predictions have no literal meaning whatever, but only a 
“figurative” one, “the precise nature and character” of which 
he does not pretend to determine, but holds that it is to be 
deduced chiefly from the nature of oriental and Hebrew pro- 
phetic imagery, and partly from what is taught respecting the 
divine government in other parts of the Sacred Volume. 

He thus founds and attempts to justify his exhibition of the 
second coming of Christ, the end of the age, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the last judgment, as having already taken 
place, on the assumption that the passages in which they are 
predicted are altogether figurative ; asserts that that conclu- 
sion is unavoidable ; and represents that it is the result of the 
laws of philology. But if such be the fact, why did he not 
demonstrate it? If he is sure that that conclusion is unavoid- 
able, he must be aware of the media by which it is connected 
with its premise. If he is really certain that these predictions 
are figurative, he must be, in an equal degree, aware of the 
nature of the figures which they involve, and the process by 
which they obtain the sense which he ascribes to them. 
Why, then, did he not point them out? It was precisely the 
work which he professedly undertook, the very task that was 
requisite to the attainment of his object, and to which all his 
other labor should have been merely introductory and subsi- 
diary. He could no more neglect it with credit to himself, 
than a mathematician could neglect to define and verify a 
principle by which he attempted to explain the phenomena of 
the universe. If his assumption respecting figures is just, and 
his declining to explain and establish it arises from a con- 
sciousness that it is not in his power, it demonstrates that he 
is not a master of the question he has undertaken to debate, 
and not competent, therefore, to assert, that by the laws of 
philology those predictions are metaphorical. If that assump- 
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tion is not just, but mistaken, then that demonstrates also, 
that he is no master of the subject, and has no qualification 
for the office he has assumed. What can be more unprofes- 
sional and unscholarly than thus to found the interpretation of 
alarge part of the sacred volume on a principle or law, of 
which he can neither demonstrate the reality nor explain the 
nature? Is it any better than the sheerest quackery? an 
attempt to disguise ignorance under the pretence of accurate 
knowledge? The term figurative manifestly stands in his 
vocabulary, for something that is altogether unknown both in 
kind and quantity; and his protestation of his assured belief 
in the result in which his speculations have terminated, is, 
accordingly, nothing else than an acknowledgment that he 
is incapable of stating a principle by which his conclusion can 
be substantiated ; and a confession that his belief is without 
any intelligible reason! The import of his sixth proposition, 
therefore, expressed without disguise, is, that “ the predictions 
in the Scriptures of the second coming of Christ, the end of 
the age, the resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment 
with its awards, must be explained on some principle, the 
nature of which is wholly unknown, in order to assign to them a 
sense that admits of the supposition that they have already 
been accomplished!” And this acknowledgment and pro- 
fession that ignorance is the medium of his construction of 
these predictions, is undoubtedly in accordance with truth. 
It is indicated by his whole method of procedure. It is because 
of a total inacquaintance with the peculiarity of figures, that 
he supposes language may be proved to be metaphorical by 
the fact, that that which it expresses has not been literally 
accomplished, or other considerations that are independent of 
its nature. It implies that there is nothing peculiar in the 
metaphorical use of terms that distinguishes it absolutely from 
their literal use, which is as mistaken and absurd as it were to 
suppose that there is nothing in the mode in which verbs are 
used that distinguishes them from nouns and adjectives, but 
that their office depends on grounds that lie wholly out of the 
relations in which they are employed. It is because of an 
inacquaintance with the nature of figures, that he assumes 
that language may be figurative, although it involves no figure 
whatever; for it is on that supposition that he founds his attempt 
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to prove, that the predictions he undertakes to explain are figura- 
tive. But that is as false and absurd as it were to assume, that 
vocal sounds have a certain specified sense without having any 
sense whatever, or mathematical figures certain qualities with- 
out having any qualities whatever. A passage is metaphorical 
because of the mode in which the term or phrase expressing 
the affirmation which it embodies is used; and passages in 
which terms are used in that mode, are, in virtue of that fact, 
metaphorical, and cannot be made literal by any process of 
logic. Their literal meaning must be changed and become 
identical with what was at first a metaphorical meaning, in 
order that they may become literal. Thus, the expressions 
the sky frowns, the thunder growls, the rain-drops dance, are 
metaphorical, because they ascribe acts to those several objects 
that are not proper to them, nor compatible with their nature, 
but are transferred to them from other agents to which they 
are appropriate, in order to indicate that there is a strong 
resemblance of the one to the other; and being metaphorical 
they cannot by any possibility be literal. The qualities of 
the two are as incompatible and as unpredicable of the same 
expression, as the properties of the circle and the square are 
of the same figure. And finally, it is because of his want of 
acquaintance with his own principles, as well as with the 
nature of the metaphor, that after assuming that the passages 
which he treats as figurative are such, notwithstanding there is 
no figure in them, he yet supposes, that those which he treats as 
without a figure, such as the prediction of the overthrow of 
Jerusalem, and the fulfilment of the prophecy before the death 
of some of those who were present when it was uttered, must 
of necessity be regarded as literal. If the prediction of Christ’s 
coming in the clouds with power and glory may be meta- 
phorical, notwithstanding the terms in which the affirmation 
is expressed are not used by a metaphor, then clearly, for 
aught Prof. C. can prove or render probable, the prediction 
that the temple shouid be demolished, the Jews carried into 
captivity, and Jerusalem trodden of the Gentiles, may be 
metaphorical also, and denote wholly different events, although 
there is no metaphor in them. His assumption thus confutes 
his own construction of the prophecy as completely as, were 
his premise and conclusion admitted, it would those whom he 
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assails. Is it credible that he would have written a volume 
that thus carries with it its own refutation, had he understood 
the import of the principle on which he proceeds? The 
whole process, indeed, by which he attempts to reach his result 
is as ill-reasoned as it is unphilological. If, as he avers, the 
considerations which he adduces demonstrate, that the pre- 
dictions of Christ’s second coming, the end of the age, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment with its 
awards, cannot hereafter take place, and are forbidden by the 
Scriptures to be regarded as future ; then they demonstrate 
that those predictions are false; not, what is wholly irrele- 
vant, that they are figurative. That conclusion against their 
truth, is the conclusion that results logically from his premise. 
It is no more demonstrated by it that they are figurative, than 
it is that they are written in Chinese, the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians, or Sanscrit. 

The false assumption on which Professor Crosby thus pro- 
ceeds, that language may be figurative without a figure, and con- 
sequently that the principle by which it is figurative is wholly 
unknown, is unhappily not peculiar to him, but common to the 
whole body of interpreters, whether orthodox in other respects 


. or not, who reject Christ’s premillennial advent, the resurrec- 


tion of the holy dead anterior to the thousand years, the 
restoration of the Israelites, and other teachings of the pro- 
phetic Scriptures; and is especially characteristic of the 
philologists who profess to be the disciples of the new German 
exegesis, and are tinctured with neology ; and it is the instru- 
ment by which they attempt to set aside the great doctrines 
of redemption, and both they and the orthodox endeavor to 
erase from the sacred page, the revelations God has made of 
the future. The writers and teachers particularly, who have 
acquired a degree of reputation as biblical scholars, and pro- 
fess to adhere rigidly in their interpretations to the laws of 
philology, adopt that preposterous notion of figures. Any one 
may see from their treatises or expositions, that however 
carefully they follow the laws of philology in the treatment of 
simple historical and didactic passages, the moment they 
attempt to interpret a prophecy, they discard their established 
laws and usages of speech, and proceed on a theory which 
they can neither verify nor explain. Their knowledge is 
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almost literally confined to the mere grammar of the sacred 
languages. With its higher elements, the nature and laws of 
figures and the principles of symbolization, they are not only 
unacquainted, but they proceed on assumptions so erroneous, 
as necessarily to misrepresent every passage to which they 
are applied, and to overturn, if carried to their legitimate 
results, every truth that is taught in the Scriptures. If this 
is not the fact, let it be proved. If it can be shown that their 
rejection of Christ’s personal advent, the resurrection of the 
holy dead anterior to the thousand years, and his reign with 
the glorified saints on earth during that period, are not founded 
on an assumption that language is figurative without a figure, 
let it be demonstrated. When that experiment is made, let 
it be shown by what process, on the theory that language 
may be figurative without a figure, it can be proved that 
any of the passages are literal that teach Christ’s deity, expia- 
tion, and resurrection; the renovation of the mind by the 
Spirit; justification by faith; the existence of the soul after 
death; the resurrection of the dead; the immortality and 
blessedness of the redeemed; the punishment of the lost ; or 
any other fact or doctrine that is taught in the Inspired 
Volume. Nothing, we apprehend, but the grossest delusion 
can prevent its being seen to be wholly impracticable. 

The false principles on which they thus proceed, prove 
that the science of interpretation, in place of having reached 
the high perfection which is ostentatiously assigned to it by 
some of its professors, is extremely defective, and the instru- 
ment of misrepresenting the Scriptures on a far greater scale, 
than of unfolding and vindicating their true teachings. We 
do not state this for the purpose of detracting from the just 
merits of those who are engaged in the exposition of the 
sacred languages, but to show the necessity, in order to their 
credit as scholars, as well as to the discharge of their official 
duty, that they should relinquish their unscientific and absurd 
hypotheses, and investigate this subject with the care which 
they bestow on others, and adjust their interpretations through- 
out to the indisputable laws of philology. There was never 
a more urgent necessity, either to the reputation of the pro- 
fession or the maintenance of the truth ; and such, with what- 
ever dislike it may be received by the narrow-minded and 
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prejudiced, will be the judgment of all who are animated by 
the genuine spirit of learning. Who that is candid and liberal 
will hesitate to admit, that it is unworthy of scholars to con- 

strue a large portion of the Scriptures on an assumption 

which they can neither verify nor explain? Yet such is the 

theory, that language may be figurative without a figure, on 

which expositors proceed in a large proportion of their inter- 

pretations, and by which they set aside, without hesitation, 

what they are aware is indisputably the true meaning, if the 

passages are interpreted by the usual laws of language; and 

they employ their theory for the very purpose of escaping 

that meaning, and substituting constructions that harmonize 

with the views they have formed on other grounds, of the 

aims of the divine administration, or the nature of the salva- 

tion that is bestowed on the redeemed. Was the word of 
God ever subjected to a violation more gross, and unworthy 
of those who profess to be masters of language, and governed 
in its explication by its ascertained and indisputable laws? 
Was there ever a more open admission than their theory 
involves, that the principle on which they profess to found 
their constructions is wholly unknown and inexplicable? 
As there is nothing which distinguishes figurative language 
from that which is literal, except that it involves a figure, the 
assumption that language may be figurative without a figure, 
is an assumption that that which is figurative has no pecu- 
liarity by which it can be distinguished from that which is 
not; and, therefore, that that which constitutes it figurative 
is wholly undefinable and unknown. Is it the part of learn- 
ing, of fidelity to God, of integrity to the church, to build vast 
systems of explication on a theory which thus bears on its face 
a confession, that its results are but the offspring of ignorance 
and presumption ! 

It is equally unscholarly also, it will be admitted, to found 
their interpretations of one part of the Scriptures on assump- 
tions that are the converse of those on which they proceed in 
the construction of others of the same nature ;—yet this is 
characteristic of the interpreters generally now most in 
repute. While they treat a large part of the historical 
and a portion of the didactic Scriptures as literal, because 
they involve no figures, they construe other portions as figu- 
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rative, though without a figure, simply because of the topics of 
which they treat, or the truths which they reveal. But that is 
obviously as just a reason for treating all the other passages 
as figurative. Whatcan be more unbecoming a scholar than 
thus to build his interpretations on arbitrary theories, and 
make the import of the sacred oracles depend on his whim 
and caprice ? 

It is unprofessional also, and unscholarly, it will be acknow- 
ledged, to interpret the prophetic Scriptures on principles, 
that if applied to the other parts of the sacred volume, subvert 
the facts and doctrines which they teach. Yet such is their 
method. If the ground on which they treat the great predic- 
tions of the future as figurative be legitimate, there is nota 
proposition in the whole compass of revelation that can be 
proved to be literal, and express the meaning that is assigned 
to it by the usual laws of language. It can no more be shown 
on the ground of that theory, that the narrative of Christ’s 
crucifixion is not metaphorical, than it can that the predic- 
tion, Matt. xxiv. 30, of his coming in the clouds of heaven 
is not. It can no more be demonstrated that he rose from the 
grave, than it can that the saints are to be literally raised 
anterior to the thousand years. 

It is inconsistent with a thorough knowledge of the art of 
interpretation—it will likewise be conceded—to proceed in 
the exposition of the Scriptures on principles that are inad- 
missible in the construction of other writings. Yet, such is 
the theory by which they construe the prophecies. A lawyer 
or judge who should atterhpt to exculpate a criminal arraigned 
for a misdemeanor, on the pretence that the language of the 
indictment was metaphorical, although there was no meta- 
phor in it, would be universally regarded as having lost his 
senses, or become regardless of truth. Yet, that is the pretence 
on which the genuine meaning of a large part of the prophetic 
word is set aside, and a false import thrust in its place. If it 
were applied to the affairs of common life, there is not a 
commercial obligation, there is not a title to property, there 
is not a legal instrument of any description, that would not 
be emptied by it of its legitimate meaning, and become 
charged with a sense altogether unnatural and false. Can 
the friends of truth and learning need any more effective 
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consideration to induce them to discontinue such a method 
of interpretation? Can the keen sighted, who observe the 
spirit of improvement which animates every department of 
society, avoid the conviction, that, however the sluggish, the 
prejudiced, or the reckless may desire to perpetuate the reign 
of ignorance, there are crowds who will discern and prefer 
the truth, and devote themselves to its culture. In the arts 
and sciences the detection of a mischievous error, or disco- 
very of an important principle, is immediately proclaimed, 
and attracts the scrutiny of innumerable eyes. He who 
should choose to remain ignorant of it, or disregard it, and 
go on in the repetition of false views, from pride, obstinacy, or 
selfishness, would instantly divest himself of authority, and 
sink into neglect and contempt. It surely is not too much to 
expect that the friends of biblical learning will exhibit an 
equal alacrity in embracing the aids of which they are 
apprised, to the just interpretation of the Scriptures. 





Art. IV.—A Designation anp Exposition oF THE FicureEs 
or Isaran. Cuaprer IX. 


Tue first verse of the English version of this chapter is, in 
the Hebrew, the last of the eighth. At the close of that 
chapter, the Israelites who rejected God’s word, and looked 
to the wizards of the Assyrians for guidance, are exhibited as 
wrapped in a night of impenetrable darkness, flying in uncer- 
tainty and confusion from their enemies, and overwhelmed 
with anguish and despair. The figure is continued in this 
chapter, and the dissipation of the darkness foretold. 

1. Hypocatastasis. “But at length there shall not be dark- 
ness to him who had been distressed,” v. 1. Darkness is, 
as before, put for bewildered ignorance or false views ; and 
in the following verse, the rising of a great light, for the ap- 
pearance of a prophet and deliverer. The teachings and acts 
of Christ, whom the light represents, were, and are to be to 
them in relation to their redemption, what the light of the sun 
is to those who have been shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 
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2,3. Comparisons. “As the former time”—of the dark- 
ness—“ was disreputable to the land of Zebulon and to the 
land of Napthali; so the latter glorifies the way of the sea, 
the border of Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles,’ v.1. The 
former time during which it was conquered by the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and held in sub- 
jection by them, lessened its reputation, as a cloud of dark- 
ness perpetually brooding over it would depress it in the esti- 
mate of men. The latter time is to add to its repute, and 
glorify it—as the rise of a splendid orb that dissipated such a 
darkness and invested it with effulgence, would advance it in 
the estimation of its inhabitants, and make it the object of 
admiration and delight. 

4, 5. Hypocatastases. “The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light: they that dwelt in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined,” v. 2. 
A people walking in darkness, on whom an effulgent orb 
flashes a bright light, releasing them from uncertainty, and 
enabling them to see their true condition, are put for the 
people in bondage, alienation, and error, who were to be 
taught and delivered by Christ: and a people dwelling in the 
land of the shade or darkness of death, on whom the light of 
the sun has beamed, are put for the Israelites in a condition of 
apostasy and thraldom, when enlightened and redeemed by 
the Messiah. That the prediction is ot him is expressly 
shown, Matt. iv. 14-17. What an impressive exemplification 
of the estrangement and vassalage in which they were to 
exist, anterior to his coming, and of the change to be wrought 
by him in their views and condition! A land of the shade 
or darkness of death, is a land where the eyes have lost their 
power of discerning the light, and where the darkness, there- 
fore, is absolute. 

6. Apostrophe. “Thou hast multiplied the nation; thou 
hast increased the joy,” v. 3. Thisis.a direct address to God 
as the author of the deliverance which is promised ; and gives 
great emphasis and beauty to the prediction. The blessing to 
be bestowed is to be the gift of God, and seen and acknow- 
ledged as his work. 

7,8. Comparisons. “They rejoice before thee as with the 
joy of harvest; as they rejoice who divide the spoil,” v. 3. 
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This joy seems not to be purely religious, but a natural exhila- 
ration and gladness like that which is occasioned by being put 
in possession of the rich bounties of providence, and the spoils 
of a victory over enemies. The period to which it refers is, 
doubtless, therefore, still future ; when the nation is to be 
increased by the restoration of the exiled tribes ; and they are 
to be filled with joy at a final triumph over their enemies. 
This is indicated by the next verse, in which a deliverance 
from the tyranny of their enemies is shown to be the cause of 
their joy. 

9. Hypocatastasis. “For the yoke of his burden, and the 
rod of his shoulder, and the staff of his driver, hast thou broken, 
as in the day of Midian,” v.4. A burdensome yoke, and the 
rod and staff of a cruel taskmaster, the instruments of vassalage 
and tyranny, are put for bondage and oppression, and the 
breaking of those implements for ending that bondage and 
tyranny by the destruction of the oppressors. 

10. Comparison. “As in the days of Midian,” when the 
armies of that people that were “like grasshoppers for multi- 
tude, and their camels without number,” were thrown into a 
tumult and panic by the stratagem of Gideon, and destroyed 
by their own swords, and the swords of the Israelites, 
Judges vii. 

11. Metaphor, in the use of food of fire, for fuel. “ For every 
greave put on in the tumult, and the garment rolled in blood, 
shall be for burning, and food of fire,” v.5. This indicates 
that the enemies of the Israelites are to be destroyed by fire, 
and is a prediction of their destruction by the Messiah, at his 
second advent foretold, chap. Ixvi. 15, 16. “For, behold the 
Lord will come with fire, and with his chariots, like a whirl- 
wind, to render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire ; for by fire, and by his sword, will the Lord 
plead with all flesh, and the slain of the Lord shall be many.” 
That it is at that epoch that the prophecy is to be fulfilled is 
indicated also by the panic with which their enemies are then 
to be seized, which is to be like that of the Midianites, when 
terrified by Gideon’s trumpets, and by the great spoils that are 
then to be taken. “And it shall come to pass in that day, a 
great tumult of the Lord shall be among them; and they shall 
lay hold every one on the hand of his neighbor, and his hand 
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shall rise up against the hand of his neighbor. And Judah 
also shall fight at Jerusalem, and the wealth of all the heathen 
round about shall be gathered together, gold and silver, and 
apparel, in great abundance,” Zech. xiv. 13,14. That it is 
Christ who is then to destroy their enemies, and give them the 
deliverance in which they are to exult, is directly shown in 
the next verse. 

12. Metaphor in exhibiting the government as like a burden 
on his shoulder. “ For unto us a child is born, unto usa 
Son is given, and the government is on his shoulder, and his 
name is called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlast- 
ing Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of the govern- 
ment, and of the peace, there shall be no end upon the throne 
of David, and in his kingdom to establish it, and to confirm it 
in justice and in righteousness from henceforth and for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall do this,” v. 6,7. This 
renders it clear that the redemption of the Israelites from their 
enemies, which the prophecy foreshows, is to be wrought at the 
second coming of the Messiah, when he is to ascend the throne 
of David, and assume dominion over “ all people, nations, and 
languages.” The deliverance he is to achieve is, indeed, 
treated by many commentators as a deliverance of the Chris- 
tian church instead of the Israelites; and his reign on the 
throne of David, as a spiritual reign over the church, in place 
of a personal reign as.the king of the Israelites and the 
monarch of the world ; on the assumption that the prediction 
is metaphorical. But it is wholly mistaken. There is no 
metaphor in the passage, except in the expression, the govern- 
ment is on his shoulder ; which is not a definition of the nature 
of the government as spiritual, in contradistinction from per- 
sonal; but merely exhibits him as exercising and sustaining 
it, in distinction from its being borne by others. The other 
parts of the prediction which define the nature of his govern- 
ment, as on the throne of David, and in his kingdom, as to 
advance continually in greatness, as to be exercised in peace, 
as to be established and confirmed in righteousness, and as to 
be eternal, are entirely literal. They are predicates that per- 
fectly agree with him as the king both of Israel and the Gen- 
tiles, and the Lord of lords who is to reign by virtue of his 
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rights as God-man over the world he has ransomed by his 
death. 

The writers who treat that part of the passage which relates 
to the throne and kingdom of David as metaphorical, proceed 
on the assumption that it may be such without involving a 
metaphor. Were that theory, however, admissible in respect 
to that expression, it would be equally applicable to the other 
portions of the prediction, and make the birth of the Messiah, 
his names, the increase of his government in greatness, its 
peace, its establishment in righteousness, and its perpetuity, 
merely tropical or spiritual instead of literal; and convert the 
prophecy into a jumble of unmeaning epithets. For in what 
sense can a tropical or spiritual birth be ascribed to Christ, 
who is God manifest in the flesh? With what meaning can 
he be said to be metaphorically or spiritually given to the 
Israelites as a Son? What,.if used tropically, can be the 
import of his appellatives Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, and Prince of Peace? The supposition 
that they are employed by a metaphor, is a supposition that 
they are not literally true of him; and is equivalent to a 
denial that he was either really born and a son, or that he is 
God, the Almighty, the Eternal, and the Prince of Peace! 
He cannot be really God if he is only in some relation like 
him; which is the meaning of the term if employed by a 
metaphor! Such is the result to which the assumption leads 
that the prophecy is metaphorical: directly denying the man- 
flood and the deity of the Messiah, and converting his nature,. 
his prerogatives, and his reign itself into enigmas and shadows. 
Would it not be well for those who resort to this expedient to 
escape the prediction of his personal reign on earth, to con- 
sider the issue to which it carries them? They make ardent 
professions of concern for his glory, but the method they take 
to advance it, is to wrench from him his divinity and crown, 
and reduce him to a spectre without a nature or name! 

Were it conceded, however, that the prediction is meta- 
phorical, it would not express the sense which these writers 
ascribe to it. If the prophecy, “Of the increase of his govern- 
ment upon the throne of David and in his kingdom, to 
establish and confirm it, there shall be no end,” were meta- 
phorical, the meaning would be that his government should 
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be like David’s on his throne, and over his kingdom, and as 
such should continually advance in greatness, flourish in 
uninterrupted peace, and be without end. But uninterrupted 
peace, and continual growth in greatness, were not charac- 
teristic of David’s reign, nor the reign of his descendants over 
his kingdom. Instead, his was a reign of foreign and domes- 
tic wars; his throne was on several occasions in imminent 
hazard, and his kingdom began almost immediately after his 
decease to decline, and sank, on the revolt of the ten tribes, 
to comparative weakness. There is nothing in it, therefore, 
in that relation, to exemplify Christ’s kingdom in its establish- 
ment in peace and progress in greatness through eternal 
years. 

But these commentators are under as great a misappre- 
hension of the principle on which they construe the passage, 
as they are in respect to the relation in which its language is 
used. They do not, in fact, interpret it as though it were 
metaphorical, but instead, as though it were symbolic. They 
treat the Israelites as standing representatively for the church; 
the throne of David for Christ’s throne in heaven; and a 
personal and visible reign for a spiritual one. But this is, in 
the first place, wholly without authority, and a flagrant viola- 
tion of the passage. Its characteristics not only are not 
those of a symbolic prophecy, but are such as demonstrate 
that it is not of that nature. In symbolic revelations the 
symbols were always exhibited to the prophet. But Isaiah 
did not see the great personage, of whom this prediction treafs, 
seated on the throne of David, and exercising such a govern- 
ment as is here ascribed to him. The prediction is in the 
future, not in the past, as it would have been had_.the language 
been employed as in a symbolic prophecy, merely in the 
description of the representative agents, acts, und events. In 
the next place, were it admitted to be symbolic, it could not 
bear the meaning which these interpreters ascribe to it. The 
Galilean Israelites, who dwelt in the shadow of death, could 
not, before their conversion, be symbols of the church under 
Christ’s triumphant reign, as they were then opposites, not 
an analogous class. Apostates cannot be symbols of true 
worshippers. Nor could they after their conversion be sym- 
bols of the church, as they were then themselves its members. 
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The throne of David, if a symbol, cannot be a symbol of 
Christ’s throne in heaven. The supposition is solecistical 
and monstrous. David’s throne was not to angels and men 
what Christ’s throne in heaven is to the universe. He 
not only had no dominion over other worlds and orders of 
being, but he had none over the Gentile nations of the earth. 
If David's throne is the representative of another, it must, by 
the laws of symbolization, represent a throne on earth, on 
which a government is exercised over human beings. Pales- 
tine under a curse of depopulation and barrenness, cannot be 
a symbol of heaven. Its inhabitants in vassalage to enemies 
cannot, even at the moment of their extrication from them, 
be symbols of redeemed saints. Instead of resembling one 
another, they are the most distant opposites. Nor, in the 
third place, can a personal and visible reign symbolize a mere 
spiritual and invisible one. If the reign of Christ on David's 
throne were a symbol, it would be a symbol of a real and visible 
reign, though of a different and analogous order. This whole 
theory of a metaphoric symbolization is thus false and prepos- 
terous in the utmost degree, and serves no other end than to 
wrench its true meaning from the prophecy, and charge it 
with a supposititious and contradictious sense. 

The passage is thus a clear and direct announcement that 
Christ is to exercise his eternal sway as Jehovah, on the 
throne of David and in his kingdom, and therefore in this 
world; that his government is for ever to advance in great- 
ness, which implies that his subjects are continually to become 
more numerous, and thence that the race is for ever to multi- 
ply; that it is to be a reign of peace and righteousness, 
which supposes that all nations are to become subject to his 
sceptre ; and that the zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall effect 
these great results, which indicates that they are embraced 
in his gracious purposes, and that their accomplishment is to 
redound to his glory. It cannot be wrested from this mean- 
ing except by a method as arbitrary and monstrous as that 
by which Jewish commentators, Grotius and others, make 
Hezekiah its subject. 

Another prophecy is commenced in the next verse, that 
probably was uttered at a later period, after the judgments 
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before threatened had been in a measure inflicted by the first 
invasion of the Assyrians. 

13, 14. Metaphors in the use of the verbs sent and fell, 
which properly express motions of physical bodies, and 
denote that the word of God was directly addressed to the 
Israelites, and was known by them to be from him, as clearly 
as they would have known it, had a material object fallen on 
them from the sky. “The Lord sent a word to Jacob, and 
it fell upon Israel,” v. 8. 

15. Metaphor in the use of greatness of heart for haughti- 
ness or self-confidence. “ And all the people—Ephraim and 
the inhabitants of Samaria—shall know or understand it, that 
in pride and greatness of heart say,” v.9. They were to be 
made to experience the truth of the predictions of evil which 
God had announced to them by the prophet. 

16, 17. Hypocatastases. “ That in pride and greatness of 
heart say, The bricks are fallen, but we will build with 
hewn stone: The sycamores are cut down, but we will 
replace them with cedars,” v.9. Bricks are put for mate- 
rials of edifices and ramparts that were easily overturned by 
their enemies: and sycamores for the trees that were the 
natural growth of their fields ; and the boast that they would 
build with hewn stones, and plant their lands with cedars, was 
a boast that they would erect structures that could not be 
demolished by their foes, and instead of abandoning their 
country to the desolation with which it had been swept by 
the Assyrians, or merely raising it to its former beauty, by 
replanting the trees that grew in it spontaneously, would 
adorn it in an unexampled measure, by substituting the most 
rare and precious for the sycamore. It indicated, therefore, 
that they had not learned the great lesson which God’s 
judgments were adapted to teach them, but continued to be 
in the utmost degree incorrigible and self-confident. 

18. Metaphor in the employment of. raise above, which 
properly denotes an elevation to a superior height, to denote 
the gift of greater power. “ And Jehovah shall raise up above 
him,”—Ephraim,—* the enemies of Rezin, and he will excite 
his own enemies together; Assyria before, and Philistia 
behind,” v. 11. 
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19, 20. Metonymies in the substitution of Assyria and 
Philistia for their population, v. 12. 

21. Hypocatastasis. “ And they shall devour Israel with 
open mouth,” v.12. Their eating them ravenously, is put 
for their eagerly pursuing them with outrage, oppression, and 
slaughter. What other exemplification could have been 
chosen to exhibit with such force the brutal ferocity with 
which their enemies were to destroy them! To slaughter 
and waste them was to yield the Assyrians and Philistines a 
gratification like that which they felt when satiating their 
voracious appetites. 

22. Metaphor. “ Notwithstanding all this his anger is not 
turned back,” v.12. To turn back or away, is a motion 
proper only to organized beings or physical objects. It is 
used by a metaphor to denote that God had not intermitted 
his anger, notwithstanding the punishments he had inflicted 
on them ; but still regarded them with unaltered displeasure. 

23. Hypocatastasis. “ But his hand is stretched out still,” 
v.12. This attitude of preparation to inflict another stroke, 
and continue to chastise them as with a scourge, is put for 
the arrangements of his providence, by which the Assyrians, 
who were the instruments of his justice, were to continue to 
harass and destroy them. 

24, 25, 26. Hypocatastases. “For the people have not 
turned to him who smote them, and Jehovah of Hosts they 
have not sought,” v. 13. Turnirg and seeking are 
movements that are proper to organized beings, in relation to 
objects of the senses. They are put for analogous acts of the 
mind. To depart literally is an external act. To depart 
from God is to sin. To return to him is, accordingly, to 
become obedient, and exercise towards him the affections and 
acts that are in harmony with his rights and will. In like 
manner, his smiting them, which is proper, only to a human 
being, is put for his exercising a providence, by which they 
were subjected to punishment. 

27, 28. Hypocatastases. “ And Jehovah has cut off from 
Israel] head and tail, branch and rush, in one day,” v. 14. An 
animal is employed as a representative of the Israelites, and 
the excision of its head and tail, by which it would not only 
be deprived of life, but made shapeless and hideous, put for 
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the removal of the men of rank and false prophets, who held 
corresponding places in the national organization. Branch 
and rush, the extremes of the vegetable world, are used in the 
same manner, and their excision employed to exemplify the 
extermination of those two classes. 

29, 30. Metaphors. “ The ancient and honorable, he is 
the head ; and the prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail,” v. 15. 
Here they are directly affirmed to be those parts of an animal 
which were before employed to indicate their destruction. 
These simple forms exemplify all the laws of the metaphor. 
1. The figure lies in the predicate, or affirmative part. 2. It 
consists in ascribing something to the subject that is not lite- 
rally true of it, but which it only resembles. 3. The name of 
the subject itself is used literally. It is the ancient and 
honorable, and no one’else, that is declared to be the head; 
and the prophet teaching lies, and no one else, that is 
affirmed to be the tail, which Jehovah had cut off. What but 
the most wanton and senseless denial were it of the meaning 
of the passage to assume that the subjects of these predicates 
are themselves also used by the figure in the same manner as 
the nouns head and tail; and that they mean, therefore, 
not the ancient and honorable and prophet teaching 
falsehood, but persons of a different and analogous class? or 
to assume that they are used as symbols, and represent 
persons or agents of some other resembling orders? Who are 
such analogous agents? Can anything be more obvious 
than that there are no means of identifying them, or deter- 
mining them with any measure of probability ; and that that 
method of interpretation in effect leaves the passage without 
any intelligible import ? Of what value is the affirmation, if it 
is wholly unknown of whom it is made? Yet, it were no 
grosser or more absurd violation of this passage to interpret 
it by that monstrous theory, than it is of the scores and 
hundreds of others of this prophet which it is employed to 
wrench from their true to a false sense.’ 

31, 32. Hypocatastases. “The leaders of this people are 
seducers, and they who are led of them are ingulfed,” v. 16. 
There is no direct affirmation that certain persons are leaders 
of the people. The ancient and honorable having already 
been designated the head of the nation, it is apparent, without 
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a formal statement, that they are the individuals meant; and 
they are exhibited as exerting an act of one species to indi- 
cate their exerting one of another. To lead, is literally to 
guide or conduct along a material way, as a path, or road, or 
on a line towards another place. It is used here, instead of 
an analogous influence on the minds of the people. The 
ancient and honorable and the false teaching prophets, drew 
them away from truth and obedience to false views and sin, 
as guides lead those out of the way whom they undertake to 
conduct safely through regions with which they are unac- 
quainted. The people also are represented as led by them 
like an animal by a halter, to denote the abject manner in 
which they were influenced by them in their opinions and 
conduct. To exhibit the destruction in which they are 
involved, they are represented as led into a bog or quagmire, 
into which they sink and perish. See chap. iii. 12. 

33. Metaphor as in the 11th verse in the use of turned 
back. “ Therefore, Jehovah will not rejoice over their 
young men; neither will he have mercy on their orphans and 
widows, for every one of them is profane and an evil-doer, 
and every mouth speaks folly. For all this his wrath is not 
turned back,” v. 17. Impiety and incorrigibleness had 
become universal, so that avenging judgments were with 
propriety inflicted upon all. 

84. Hypocatastasis. “ But his hand is stretched out still,” 
v.17. God is exhibited in the attitude of a human person in 
readiness to inflict another blow, to indicate that his provi- 
dence was arranged so as to continue their punishment. 

35. Metaphor, in the exhibition of wickedness as burning. 
“ For wickedness burneth.” 

36. Comparison. “ For wickedness burneth as the fire.” 
What literal language could indicate with such emphasis the 
certainty of their destruction ? 

37. Hypocatastasis. “For wickedness burneth as the fire. 
Thorns and briers it consumes ; it kindles in the thickets of 
the forest, and they”—the thickets—“ wrap themselves in 
ascending smoke,” v.18. Thorns, briers, and thickets, are 
put for the wicked, and the action of fire on them is used to 
exemplify the destruction which sin brings on its perpetrators. 
And what an impressive image of the dire and irresistible 
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ruin with which God smites them! As a fire burning the 
undergrowth of a forest, envelopes its loftiest and most beauti- 
ful trees in a cloud of smoke, and blackens and blasts them, 
so wickedness destroys its perpetrators, and in forms that, like 
the flame and smoke of a burning forest, are conspicuous to 
all eyes, and from their resistlessness and awfulness, carry 
terror to all hearts. 

38. Hypocatastasis. “ Through the wrath of Jehovah of 
hosts the land is darkened, and the people is like food of fire,” 
v. 19. A cloud of smoke enveloping the land, is put for 
other forms of disaster with which it was struck; and the 
people as the fuel on which the fire fed, for the analogous 
modes in which they drew down the wrath of the Almighty 
on it. The whole realm of nature can scarcely furnish 
another image so expressive of the terrific forms of ruin with 
which they were smitten, and their inability to escape or 
resist it. The avenging instruments which God employed to 
destroy them, were as suited to their nature as fire is to blast 
or burn a forest, and they were as powerless under their 
influence as trees under a scorching flame. 

39. Comparison, in the exhibition of the people as like fuel, 
that burning generated a smoke that darkened the land. The 
people were the cause of the desolation with which the land 
was overspread. 

40 Metaphor, in the use of food of fire instead of fuel, v. 19. 

41. Hypocatastasis. “ And one does not spare another, 
but he tears on the right hand, and is hungry still, and 
devours on the left, and yet they are not satisfied ; each eats 
the flesh of his own arm; Manassah Ephraim, and Ephraim 
Manassah, and they together against Judah,” v. 19, 20. 
Their tearing and eating one another like beasts of prey are 
put for the other forms in which they harassed and destroyed 
one another. What a terrible picture of the enmities, oppres- 
sions, wars, and slaughter with which. they were to waste one 
another! Divided into parties and animated by cruel and 
insatiable passions, they were to be to one another what wild 
beasts made ferocious by hunger are to the inferior animals 
that fall in their power. 

42. Metaphor, as in the 11th and 16th verses, in the use of 
turned back, which literally denotes a motion in space to 
indicate that, notwithstanding these terrible inflictions, God’s 
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anger continued unabated. “ For all this, his wrath is not 
turned back, but his hand is stretched out still,”’ v 20. 

43. Hypocatastasis, in the exhibition of God in the attitude 
of a person extending his hand to strike ; to denote that he 
was still conducting his providence over the instruments of 
his vengeance in such a manner that they would continue to 
inflict his anger on the Israelites. 

1. Christ is not only to reign for ever on the throne of 
David and exercise a government that is continually to 
advance in greatness, but his exerting that administration is 
of infinite interest to the Almighty, and most intimately con- 
cerns his glory. “The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall do 
this.” It is the administration which his boundless wisdom 
has devised. It befits his attributes and station. It is suited 
to display his perfections and subserve the well-being of his 
kingdom. What a rebuke this assurance uttered by himself 
administers to their unbelief and presumption, who venture 
to deny that such are his purposes, and on the ground that 
they are inconsistent with his dignity and sanctitude, and 
would degrade him to a level with his debased creatures! 
Yet that is the pretence on which not a few deny Christ’s 
future reign on the earth; and such is their self-confidence 
that they resort to the most gross and preposterous violations 
of his word, to wrench from its pages the revelation he has 
made of that design. They treat it as though it were unworthy 
of the Saviour to reign here over the beings whom he came 
into the world to redeem! They represent that it would be 
to divest himself of his dignity, to manifest himself visibly to 
those whose very nature he has assumed. They imply that 
were he even to restore mankind from the ruins of the fall, 
and make them as beautiful, as holy, as wise, and as blessed, 
as they would have been had they not apostatized, they would 
still be of so sensual and debased a nature, as to be unfit to be 
his subjects, unless stationed at an immeasurable distance 
from his throne. But these daring critics of the Eternal 
surely can have but very inadequately considered the import 
of their judgment. If they truly think it a degradation to the 
Saviour to reign over bodied beings like us, they must, to 
be consistent, deny that he created our first parents or their 
posterity. How can they suppose that he has called moral 
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beings into existence, who from their corporeal nature are 
unfit, even if holy, to be admitted by him to the relation of 
children? They must, also, for the same reason deny that 
he died for our race. How can they suppose him to have 
taken upon himself our nature, and given himself a ransom 
for us, if we are so base a species, that even when rescued 
from the thraldom of sin, and raised to the glories of his like- 
ness, it were still a dishonor to him to communicate with us 
directly, and reign over us in person? Was there evera 
more flagrant contradiction to his truth? Was there ever a 
more monstrous impeachment of his perfections? If it was 
not unworthy of him to create and redeem us; if it is not 
incompatible with his dignity to uphold us, and maintain a 
government over us through eternal years, how can it be 
inconsistent with his majesty to reveal himself to us visibly, 
and reign over us in our nature which he has assumed? If 
it is befitting his infinite perfections to hold the sceptre of our 
world in that nature in heaven, and reveal himself in it to all 
other orders of intellectual beings, how is it that his exercis- 
ing an immediate administration in it over us here, can be 
derogatory to him and inappropriate to us ? 

Let those beware who thus attempt to make themselves a 
law to the Almighty, and wrest his word that it-may utter 
their ignorance and folly! It is not a light thing even unin- 
tentionally to traduce the Holy (ne of Israel; to impeach his 
wisdom ; and to brand with the charge of senselessness and 
debasement the great scheme of government which he is for 
ever to exercise over our world, and under which the race is 
at length to be rescued from the bondage of evil, and exalted 
to a beauty of nature and grandeur of character and condition 
equal to that which would have distinguished them, had they 
never swerved from obedience. The great principles of his 
administration now over men are the same as when this pro- 
phecy was uttered. Those who now disregard the clear 
teachings of his word, accuse his wisdom, and take their own 
reason or the false teachings of creatures for their guides, are 
guilty of as great an offence against him as the unbelieving and 
incorrigible were then, and are obnoxious to a similar doom. 

It is God’s prerogative to decide what administration he 
will exercise over the world. His attributes are equal to his 
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station, and he will make his visible rule on earth worthy of 
his perfections. Let us resign the destiny of the world to 
him to whom alone it belongs to appoint it, and fixing our 
thoughts on the vastness of his purposes of love, and the com- 
pleteness of the redemption from evil he is to achieve, confide 
in him to direct its form and shape its results in a manner 
worthy of his wisdom. Our inability to accomplish such a 
scheme is no proof of an inadequacy in him. That we can 
conceive others that appear far more eligible, is no evidence 
that this which he has chosen, is not immeasurably more 
suited to him than any other, and will not prove the means 
of far higher blessings to his kingdom. 

2. What decisive proofs were given by the Israelites of the 
inadequacy of mere teachings, warnings, and punishments to 
reform them! God made a direct announcement to them of 
the calamities with which he was to strike them by the 
agency of the Assyrians, and verified his word by the con- 
quest and devastation of their country, the capture and sack 
of their cities, and the exile of vast crowds of them to other 
lands: yet, instead of a penitent return to him, they defied 
his power to destroy them, and boasted that they would 
rebuild their ruined cities with a strength and solidity that 
should render them impregnable, and replant and adorn their 
fields with more beautiful trees than those which were their 
natural growth. They were then wasted by the Syrians and 
Philistines, smitten by pestilence and famine, and at length 
left to prey on one another, and suffer all the forms of evil 
with which God directly chastens his creatures, or they are 
themselves the authors; but instead of amendment they 
became more hardened in alienation, and showed at once the 
justice of his judgments and their insufficiency for their 
reformation. Even the most effective instruments which he 
wields by his providence, are, without the aids of his Spirit, 
inadequate to break the hearts of the rebellious and inspire 
them with submission and love. 

3. With what joy and gratitude should we contemplate the 
purpose which the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace, has revealed, of at length establishing his 
throne on the earth, bringmg all nations to obedience to his 
sceptre, restoring the race from all the evils of the fall, and 
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reigning over it in peace and love through eternal years! 
How worthy of him as the second Adam is such a redemp- 
tion of them, from the ruin in which they are involved by the 
first! How essential to the perfection of his work! How 
suited to the grandeur of his attributes! How accordant 
with the infinite sacrifice with which he purchased their 
salvation! How blinded by unbelief and ignorance must 
they be, who discern nothing of greatness and beauty in this 
infinite scheme of love! who find their benevolent wishes 
better satisfied with the salvation of myriads than of countless 
millions ; and with a redemptive work of a few years, rather 
than of eternal ages! 





Art. V.—1l. Tue Siens or tue Times, as denoted by the 
fulfilment of Historical Predictions, traced down from the 
Babylonish captivity to the present time. By the Rev. 
Alexander Keith. Intwovolumes. New York: J. Leavitt. 
Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 1832. 

2. An Examination or Mr. Exuiort’s Tueory of the first Six 
Seals and of the Death and Ascension of the Witnesses. By 
Alexander Keith, D.D. Edinburgh: W. Whyte & Co. 1847. 

3. Vinvict#z Horaria, or Twelve Letters to the Rev. Dr. 
Keith, in reply to his strictures on the Hore Apocalyptice, 
together with brief notices of other criticisms on the seals 
and witnesses of the Hore. By the Rev. E. B. Elliott, 
M.A. London: Seelys. 1848. 


Dr. Kerrn’s strictures on Mr. Elliott’s theory, and Mr. 
Elliott’s defence of himself and criticism of Dr. Keith, may 
be taken as specimens of the unhappy method in which the 
prophetic Scriptures are treated in many of the volumes 
lately issued in Great Britain. Each unanswerably confutes 
the other; yet neither founds his arguments on proper 
grounds, nor is aware of the principles on which the questions 
in discussion are to be determined. ‘hey have no settled 
system of explication. They have not learned that there are 
laws of symbols and figures as clear and certain as those of 
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any other instrument of thought, the knowledge of which is 
indispensable in order to ascertain the import of predictions, 
The principal question in debate between them, accordingly, 
is not directly whether the constructions placed by them on 
the symbols are conformable to their nature; but, whether 
the events alleged as their fulfilment are such as those con- 
structions require ;—an inquiry that, however it may issue, 
cannot yield any proof that an interpretation is itself right. 
If Mr. Elliott’s explication, for example, of the horseman of 
the first seal as representing Roman emperors, is mistaken, 
his showing that the history of the empire under the reign of 
the five emperors who followed Domitian, is what he has 
stated, cannot prove that his view of the symbol is correct ; 
nor can Dr. Keith’s showing that the events of that period 
were not such as Mr. Elliott represents them, prove that his 
view of the symbol is false. It can only demonstrate that it 
was not verified at that period; not that Mr. E.’s error lies in 
the explication of the horseman, instead of the selection of the 
age in which the persons whom he symbolizes exerted their 
agency. Mr. E. may misjudge of the symbol, though he 
forms a just view of the history. Dr. Keith may confute his 
representation of the history without confuting his construc- 
tion of the symbol. Nearly the whole of their inquiries and 
discussions are thus thrown away on points that do not 
touch the questions at issue. When Mr. Elliott demonstrates, 
by the most resistless evidence, all the propositions which he 
advances in respect to the historical events in debate, he 
accomplishes nothing whatever towards verifying his interpre- 
tations ; and when Dr. Keith confutes Mr. E.’s allegations, 
he achieves nothing except the proof that Mr. E.’s interpreta- 
tions were not verified at the period to which he refers them. 
The result of their labor thus is not the evolution of the true 


‘meaning of the prophecies, but the mere demonstration that 


they have fallen into great errors; and their discussions 
answer no other end, than to annoy one another, bewilder 
the reader, and excite a distaste for the study of the subject. 
We trust men of sense, of learning, and of piety, will ere long 
become convinced of the inexpediency of that method of 
treating the sacred volume, and be led to regard an acquaint- 
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ance with the laws of symbols and language, as an indispen- 
sable requisite for the task of interpretation. 

We shall not enter on this occasion into an examination 
of the strictures on Mr. Elliott’s scheme or his Reply, 
but confine ourselves to a notice of the constructions placed 
by Dr. Keith in his Signs of the Times on the principal sym- 
bols of the Apocalypse. 

He introduces his work with the announcement that he 
adopted his views of the meaning of the prophecy “ on simply 
reading” it, without any preconceived theory, or any elaborate 
investigation. 


* “The writer may be permitted to state that without any preconceived 
theory, or any elaborate investigation, on simply reading, at no distant 
period, the Book of Revelation, he wondered that he could have been 
previously ignorant of the significancy of the Seals and Vials, which, 
however, it had never before entered into his thoughts to scan. The 
meaning seemed so manifest as to afford a practical illustration that the 
Apocalypse or Revelation, as the very term literally implies, denotes light 
and not darkness, or that its object, like its name, was to make clear, 
and not to mystify. Hence, looking throughout to the same simplicity 
of truth, he was led to a more enlarged and combined view of history 
and of prophecy, and sadly has he failed in the execution of the task, 
if he has not rendered it intelligible, as it might have been revealed to 
a child."—Vol. i. Preface, p. iv. 


But how is it that he has thus rendered the prophecy intel- 
ligible ? Not by unfolding its laws. He institutes no inquiry 
whatever respecting the principle on which symbols are used. 
It appears not to have occurred to him that they are a pecu- 
liar instrument of prediction; that they are employed on a 
principle that belongs solely to themselves ; and that they are 


to be interpreted by rules adapted to their nature. He has , 


not, in fact, therefore, attempted the task of interpretation. 
He has only assigned to the visions what “on simply reading” 
the prophecy, or the constructions of other writers, seemed 
to him their “manifest meaning!” And the chief impression 
under which he framed his constructions seems to have been, 
that the /Janguage itself, in which the symbols are described, 
indicates the characteristics of that which they represent. 
When, for example, a symbol is said to be black, he assumes 
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that it denotes in that which is foreshown, what the word 
black is used to signify in other passages of the Scriptures ; 
and when a symbol is denominated death, he holds that it 
denotes what the word death is ordinarily used to mean in a 
history of war, pestilence, or famine. He is consequently 
not only mistaken in a large share of his explications, espe- 
cially where he deviates from other writers, but where his 
conclusions are just, the reasons which he offers for their 
support are irrelevant and absurd. } 

This is exemplified by his interpretation of the first seal, in 
which he assumes that the horseman, instead of being a 
symbol, is a figure, and that the question of the meaning, 
therefore, is a mere question of philology, and to be deter- 
mined by a reference to the sense in which the terms are 
employed in other passages of the sacred volume. He 
says :— 


“ The figure speaks for itself; and many Scriptures show what it is, 
and what a/one it represents. 

“On the opening of the first seal, the object seen was... a WHITE 
horse. Whatever the symbol might represent, whiteness is the mark 
appropriated as its own. The term while occurs in seventeen other 
instances in the book of revelation, and with the exception of two, 
descriptive of angelic purity, it can only be applied in every one of 
them to Christ or to his church. Nor can this be a sole exception ; for 
the same figure, under the same character, or designation, is again intro- 
duced towards the close of the revelation, in a manner that can be 
descriptive only of Christ and his church.”—P. 176. 


He proceeds, accordingly, on the supposition that the 
symbol is a figure, and the question respecting its meaning 
a mere question of philology, to quote the other passages in 
the prophecy in which the word white occurs. But inte 
what error could he have fallen indicating a more entire 
inacquaintance with the subject? Would he attempt the 
solution of problems in arithmetic or algebra by the mere 
usage of the terms in which they are expressed? Are the 
mere words, in which Euclid states his forty-seventh proposi- 
tion, the media of its demonstration, independently of any geome- 
trical axioms and laws? The pretence were not more absurd 
VOL, Ill.—NoO. II. 20 
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than the assumption is that symbols are to be interpreted by 
the laws of philology. The dictionary and concordance are 
as well suited to work out questions in mathematics as they 
are in symbolization. 

He falls into another error in assuming that the color of 
the horse is the leading “ characteristic ” of the symbol, and 
shows “ what alone it represents.” So far from that being 
the fact, the warrior horseman is the representative agent of 
the seal, and it is Ais act alone in going forth conquering and 
to conquer, that symbolizes the agency that is foreshown. 
The horse is his mere instrument, or auxiliary, and white the 
mere color of the horse ; and was employed doubtless because 
victorious Roman generals and emperors were borne by 
steeds of that color on entering the capital in triumph after a 
battle or campaign. A white horse was the badge of a 
victor ; precisely as a bow was the badge of a warrior. Can 
anything be plainer? Dr. K., however, completely reverses 
the relation of the symbols, making the color of the horse, to 
which no conquering agency is or could be assigned, the 
leading representative, and the horse itself, the bow, and the 
warrior, mere subordinates ; and representing it as the object 
of the symbolization by that color, to foreshow holiness ; and 
the office of the horse and warrior to denote those who were 
to be the subjects of that virtue! 

On the ground, moreover, on which he proceeds in that 
interpretation, he overturns his construction of the other 
parts of the symbol. If that color is to be explained, not by 
the principles of symbolization, but by the laws of philology, 
then the other symbols, or their names, must also be construed 
by the same rules, and the horse, accordingly, will represent 
a horse simply or horses, not, as he assumes, the church; and 
the rider a human conquering warrior, not the Son of God. 
Why did he not quote other passages from the sacred volume 
to ascertain what the words horses and rider mean, as well as 
the word white ; and treat the determination of their import 
as the explication of the symbol ? 

He is wholly mistaken also in the supposition that the 
horseman is the Son of God. He says :— 


“A single passage from this book might suffice to put beyond 4 
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doubt the signification of the figure, and to show that Christ and the 
true church are designed by it. The same person, under the same 
symbol, who was seen going forth conquering and to conquer, is seen 
again after the warfare is accomplished, triumphant over all that 
opposed him; and he who at first had a crown given him, is seen at 
last with many diadems .... still united to his church, which he does 
not leave in his triumph when he has led it on to victory.”—P. 181. 


But into what greater or more palpable mistake could he 
have fallen? It is expressly shown in the symbolization’ of 
the fifth chapter, that no created being was adequate to take 
the place of the Son of God in the visions. A human warrior 
assailing and conquering his fellow men, who are not under 
his jurisdiction, and compelling them to submission to his 
sceptre, has no adaptation to represent the Almighty Saviour, 
renewing, sanctifying, and pardoning his creatures and 
subjects, who are in revolt, and raising them to virtue and 
blessedness. They and their acts are in every relation unlike. 
A creature cannot represent the Creator. Their nature, 
agency, and relations are essentially dissimilar. The one is 
an effect ; the other is a cause. The one is finite and sinful ; 
the other infinite, independent, and holy. The one acts 
without authority and against the rights and well-being of 
those whom he assaults and subdues ; the other is supremely 
just and gracious in his acts, and promotes by them the 
immortal well-being of those over whom he extends his 
conquering sway. What an astounding error to imagine that 
such a warrior,—a Nebuchadnezzar, a Cyrus, an Alexander, 
a Cesar, an Attila, a Tamerlane, a Bonaparte, unjust, 
merciless, bloody, and wantonly trampling down the 
nations, to gratify a lawless and malignant ambition, resem- 
bles the Eternal Word, and is used to represent him in the 
conversion and sanctification of men ! 

It is inconsistent also with the office of Christ in the vision. 
He stood by the throne and opened the seal. What can be 
more unauthorized and incongruous, than to suppose that on 
opening the seal, he left that station, and assuming the form 
of the warrior, mounted the steed, and went forth conquering 
and to conquer? And, finally, Dr. Keith is wholly mistaken 
in representing that the personage on the white horse, in the 
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vision of the nineteenth chapter, is the same as this warrior. 
The name of that rider is expressly declared to be “the Word 
of God :” “the King of kings, and the Lord of lords.” But 
this has no such name, nor is there any indication that his 
office is to judge the nations in righteousness, and tread the 
wine-press of the wrath of God. That personage is the 
Almighty Redeemer ; this is but a man. 

Dr. Keith’s interpretation of the horse as representing the 
church is equally unauthorized and absurd. It has no adap- 
tation to such an office. The church is not to Christ in the 
conversion of men, what a horse is to a warrior who rides 
him in battle. The horse is the instrument by which the 
warrior is conveyed to the scene of his contest, and moves 
to and fro on the battle-field. The church is not the means 
by which the Saviour enters the presence of those whom he 
conquers. It is the office of the church to communicate to 
men the truth by which they are sanctified: it is not the 
office of the horse, but of the rider, to discharge the arrows 
by which he wounds and subdues his foes. The agency of 
Christ towards the church is not what the agency of a con- 
quering warrior is towards his horse. All those whom Christ 
subdues become his disciples and members of his church. 
Do all those whom a warrior conquers become parts, by that 
process, of his horse? Is it not singular that Dr. Keith sees 
nothing of these incongruities? And finally, if this horse is, 
as he avers, the same as that of the King of kings of the 
nineteenth chapter, and denotes the church there as well as 
here, of what are the white horses of that vision on which the 
armies of heaven are borne, representatives? Are they 
symbols of armies of churches that are not of Christ’s church ? 
And who then are the armies of heaven that ride those 
horses? Are they redeemers and kings of the churches 
denoted by their several horses, as Christ is the Redeemer 
and King of his? Such they must undoubtedly be, if Dr. 
Keith’s views of the office of the horse are legitimate. Can 
anything be more lawless and monstrous than such a con- 
struction? He does not, however, adhere to this explication, 
but proceeds in his next interpretation, as though, in place of 
the church, he had exhibited the horse as representative of 
“the Christian religion.” But that is as erroneous and 
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absurd as it is contradictory to the exposition he gives here. 
Those whom Christ conquers and brings into subjection to 
himself, receive his religion, embrace the blessings which it 
proposes, and live conformably to its principles. Do those 
who are conquered by a warrior, in any analogous manner, 
receive, embrace, and live conformably to his horse? Such 
are the constructions which Dr. Keith puts forth, “ on simply 
reading the prophecy,” without “ any elaborate investigation ” 
of the principles on which symbols are uséd, or consideration 
of the results which his assumptions involve. Can any one 
wonder that, proceeding on such a plan, he continued as 
“ignorant of the significancy of the seals and vials,” as he 
“could have been,” “ had it never entered into his thoughts 
to scan” them? 

Had he made himself acquainted with the nature of the 
prophecy, he would have perceived that symbols are the 
medta of its predictions, not the words by which they are 
described ; that they have a nature of their own, and are to 
be construed by peculiar laws; and that one of the most im- 
portant of them is, that the symbol is neither of the same 
species as that which it represents, nor of one that is wholly 
dissimilar, but of a resembling class, and that this horseman, 
accordingly, cannot represent the Son of God, nor a warrior 
like himself, but must symbolize official persons of some other 
sphere, and ministers of the gospel, therefore, who are the only 
order that bear such an analogy to a military conqueror ; for 
they are to the church what successful warriors are to the 
State. They add those to the church whom they win to Christ, 
and receive a crown for their victories. The horse is a mere 
auxiliary of the rider in the exercise of his office, and was 
necessary in order to exhibit him in that relation. How could 
it have been seen that he was a victorious commander had he 
not been mounted? Though even contending successfully 
with an antagonist, how, if exhibited on foot, could it have 
been apparent that he was a commander; and not a mere 
soldier, or gladiator? The color of the horse was a mere 
token that the rider was a victorious warrior; as it was the 
law of a triumphal procession that the conqueror should ride 
a white steed. This construction is conformable to the laws 
of symbolization, assigns an important sense to the represen- 
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tatives, is free from objection, and was verified by the rapid 
enlargement of the church in the second and third centuries. 

His view of the second seal is open to equal objection. He 
says :— 


“The same symbol must have the same significaney. If one horse 
represent the Christian religion, another horse must, in hke manner, if 
there be perfect harmony in the vision, represent another religion. And 
each religion must have its author or its head, as each horse had its 
rider. An express similarity in these respects is required, where the 
symbol is designated as another... . . Mahometanism is another reli- 
gion, having no affinity with the Christian, and it accounts all Chris- 
tians unbelievers. It is not pure, but bloody—not white, but red.”— 
Pp. 184-186. : 


This, like his construction of the horse in the former seal, 
is in every relation wrong. The religion of Mahomet did not 
stand in the same relation to him as his steed, nor fill the same 
office to his conquering disciples as the hurses which they rode. 
Their horses were important instruments or auxiliaries in their 
conquests ; their religion was not. It was by the sword and 
by conquest that they propagated their religion, not by propa- 
gating their religion that they slaughtered and conquered. 
Of this Dr. Keith is fully aware. He says, “ without the 
sword, Mahomet could effect nothing. Before he claimed the 
divine right of using it, or inculeated fighting for the faith, . . 
he fled from Mecca, a helpless fugitive And from that 
time the sword was the weapon of his warfare, by which his 
importance was to stand or fall. His doctrine then was that 
God .. . had sent him . . to force” men “by the power of the 
sword to do his will; and, accordingly, he forbade his dis- 
ciples to enter into any further disputes about his religion, but 
instead of that he commanded them to fight for it, and destroy 
all who should contradict his law.”—P. 187. 

And he quotes several passages from Gibbon to show that 
it “became the universal doctrine of the Mahometans that 
their religion is to be propagated by the sword, and that all 
men were bound to fight for it.” It is wholly impossible, 
therefore, that the horse can be the symbol of Mahometanism. 
If it were, then the aim and effect of the agency of the horse- 
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man, in the vision, would have been to force those whom he 
assailed to receive and exercise his horse, as it was the object 
of Mahomet and his disciples, in their wars, to compel those 
whom they conquered to receive and exercise their religion. 
Does Dr. Keith see any indication in the symbolization that 
those from whom the horsemen took peace, and whom they 
excited to slaughter one another, were compelled to take and 
use his horse; as those who fell under the power of the 
Saracens were forced to adopt and practise their religion ? 

He deserts, moreover, in that construction, the principle on 
which he frames his interpretation of the other parts of the 
symbol. If the horse denotes a mere combination of religious 
doctrines and rites, why should not the rider also be taken as 
the representative of a mere series of propositions, or system 
of rites and dogmas? Why should it be assumed that he 
symbolizes an agent or agents of the same nature and pro- 
fession as himself? What reason can Dr. Keith allege for 
this construction that will not convict him of inaccuracy in 
that? But the one is as mistaken as the other. The horse- 
man must, by the laws of symbolization, stand for agents of a 
different profession, and exerting a different but analogous 
agency ; and that which the horse symbolizes must be a spe- 
cies of instrument or auxiliary, that is to those represented 
agents in their sphere, what the horse is to the warrior in his. 
The exhibition of the warrior on a horse was requisite to 
show that he was a commander, and present him in action 
and the pursuit of his object instead of rest; and it accom- 
plishes its office as a symbol by indicating, that the agents 
whom the rider represents are to be in the conditions also, 
and to enjoy the auxiliaries that are appropriate and necessary 
to the official agencies which they are to exert. 

On the supposition, however, that the horse is the symbol 
of a religion, it does not necessarily follow that that religion 
is Mahometanism, and its propagators Saracens.. Why, then, 
does Dr. Keith assume that the horseman is the symbol of 
Mahomet and his successors? Not on the ground of the 
symbol itself, but of a wholly different prophecy. He first 
assumes that the horse is the representative of a religion ; 
next, that the rider is the symbol of a warrior like himself; 
his sword, the symbol of a literal sword ; and his taking peace 
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from the earth and causing them to kill one another, repre- 
sentative of acts of that kind. Having thus reached the con- 
clusion that the agents foreshown are warriors, and war and 
slaughter the agencies they are to exert, he then founds his 
assumption that they are symbols of the Saracens and their 
wars, on a passage in Daniel viii. 9-12, 23-25, which he 
regards as a prediction of that people. But this is in every 
respect inadmissible. The construction of the symbols should 
be founded wholly on themselves. If they present nothing 
indicating that those whom they represent are Mahometans 
rather than any other class of warriors, there can be no just 
ground for assuming that they denote Mahometans rather 
than others. If the horseman and his agency foreshow 
nothing but warriors armed with swords, taking peace from 
the earth and exciting mutual slaughters, why may not 
Roman emperors, or aspirants to the throne of the Roman 
empire, be taken as the persons symbolized, and their contests 
and slaughters as the acts that are foreshown? Dr. Keith, 
moreover, in treating the warrior horseman as a symbol of 
warriors like himself, proceeds on a view of the principle of 
symbolization the reverse of that on which he construes the 
passage in Daniel. The symbol of Daniel which he regards 
as standing for Mahomet and his successors is a horn, and is 
interpreted by the angel as representing a king. As the sym- 
bol, then, in that instance, is of a different species from that 
which it represents, why is not the horseman, also, to be 
taken as denoting agents of an order that differs from himself? 
Why does not Dr. K. receive the interpretation given by the 
angel of that and many other symbols, all of which exhibit 
that which is foreshown as of a different nature from that by 
which it is represented, as presenting a great law of symbols, 
and make it the rule of his constructions? To be consistent, 
then, with himself, and conform his explications to the inspired 
examples with which he is furnished, he must abandon his 
reference of the symbol of the seal to Mahomet, or other lite- 
ral warriors, and find as their counterpart a class of agents 
of a different sphere. 

But Dr. Keith is in as great an error in interpreting the 
horn of Daniel as the symbol of Mahomet, as in regarding the 
horseman as the representative of that slaughterer. The actions 
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ascribed to that horn are, that “he magnified himself even to 
the prince of the host, and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast down ; 
and a host was given him against the daily sacrifice because 
of transgression ;” and in the explanation that is given by the 
angel it is stated that the period at which the king whom it 
denoted was to stand up, was to be “in the latter time” of the 
four dynasties that succeeded Alexander and _ his sons, when 
“the transgressions were come to the full,” and that he should 
“destroy the mighty and the holy people,” and “stand up 
against the Prince of princes.” But the sanctuary was the 
temple at Jerusalem; the daily sacrifice, the sacrifice that 
was daily offered there ; the mighty and the holy people the 
Jews ; and the Prince of princes, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, the Almighty Redeemer. That horn, therefore, was 
not the symbol of the leaders of the Mahometans, but of the 
Romans. They were Roman princes and commanders who 
destroyed the temple at Jerusalem, and put an end to the 
offering of the daily sacrifice. It was they who opposed 
the Redeemer, and put him to death as a usurper; and it 
was they who destroyed the Jewish people. The Saracens 
exerted no such acts. There was no temple at Jerusalem to 
be cast down, at the time of their rise and reign. There was 
no daily sacrifice to be taken away, and no mighty Jewish 
people to be destroyed. They were no longer organized as a 
nation, and it was not on them that the Saracens made 
war. 

Instead of this construction that is thus in every particular 
erroneous, had he made himself acquainted with the laws of 
the prophecy, he would have seen that the fact that the sym- 
bolic agent is a warrior who excites civil contests and blood- 
shed, shows that those whom he represents are not warriors, 
but official persons of another class that engage men in con- 
flicts of a different kind, and excite them to inflict on one 
another a different species of death; and would have found 
such agitating and destructive agents in the aspiring and 
apostate ministers of the Christian church at the close of the 
second century, and through a long series of ages that fol- 
lowed. 

The same false views of the relation in which symbols are 
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used, and the same inconsistencies, mark his explication of 
the third seal. 


“The repetition of the same symbol manifestly requires a correspond- 
ing similarity in the nature of the object represented. From any incon- 
gruity or discordance in this respect, whatever might be the interpretation, 
conviction of its truth would cease to be reasonable. If the first symbol, 
that of the white horse, denotes the Christian religion, of which Christ 
is the head ; and if the second, which was red, denoted, as was expressed, 
another religion, or the Mahometans, it follows as a most necessary 
consequence, that the third, or the black horse, must also and as 
expressively denote some form of religion, or have a direct reference to 
the prevalence of some system of faith or of religious opinions.” 

“The Papacy has here its first place in the book of the Revelation 
of the things that were to be. It was a system of spiritual blackness 
and bondage.”—Pp. 191—193. 


As his treatment of the horse of the preceding seal asa 
symbol of religion was wholly erroneous, it is equally so here; 
and his reference of the prediction to the papacy, or Roman 
Catholic religion, is accordingly wholly mistaken. 

But he deserts again, in this construction, the principle on 
which he interpreted the chief agent of the second seal, by 
treating this horseman as the symbol of a different order of 
persons from himself. He was himself a Roman magistrate; 
the agency which he exerted had a reference to the prices of 
grain, and the culture of the fig tree and vine; and his badge 
was a balance. He was, therefore, doubtless a Roman em- 
peror imposing and exacting taxes. But the popes are not 
in their ecclesiastical relation such magistrates. A balance 
is not their ecclesiastical badge. If, then, Dr. Keith was 
justified in treating the rider of the preceding seal as symbol- 
izing agents of his own order, why is he not required also to 
regard this as representing a Roman emperor like himself in 
the imposition and exaction of taxes? And if the sword of 
that warrior was the representative of a sword, and his excit- 
ing civil wars and bloodshed symbols of similar acts by those 
whom he denotes, why is not‘the balance of this rider the 
symbol also of a balance, and his acts in respect to grain, oil, 
and wine representative of acts of the same kind, which they 
were to exert in respect to those articles? And why are not 
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wheat and barley, also, and oil and wine, held to be symbols 
of themselves, instead, as he construes them, of the word of 
God ? 

Though thus inconsistent, however, with himself, and 
unaware of the law which should have guided him to such a 
construction, he is right in treating those symbols as standing 
for orders that differ from themselves; and in regarding the 
grain, oil, and wine, by which the body is sustained in life, as 
denoting the word of God and other means of religious know- 
ledge and sanctification, which are to the mind as the means 
of understanding faith, love, and hope, what food is to the 
body ; and had he considered the import of the symbolization 
as thus construed, he would have seen that the agency which 
it foreshows, was exerted by a far larger class of persons 
than the bishops of Rome. The horseman is an emperor, 
who assumes an absolute authority over the means of cor- 
poreal subsistence, determines the rates at which they shall 
be surrendered to him, and transferred from one owner to 
another ; and exercises his power in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a scarcity, and even tempt persons to mutilate their 
vines and fig trees, in order, by rendering them unproductive 
at the period of assessment, which occurred once in fifteen 
years, to escape taxation. As the horseman thus denotes 
official persons of a different order from himself, and persons 
who exert an agency towards men in their moral and religious 
relations, analogous to that which he exerts towards them as 
corporeal beings,—those whom he symbolizes must be eccle- 
siastics, who usurp authority over the word of God and other 
means of instruction and sanctification, and use their power 
to deprive their people of the aids and supports of penitence, 
faith, love, peace, and joy, which it is the proper business of 
their office to yield. He must be considered, therefore, as 
representing all those usurping ministers of the church who 
have assumed such an authority over the means and business 
of religious instruction, withheld the word of God and the 
truths which it teaches from their people, prohjbited others 
from communicating it to them, and reduced them thereby to 
a condition analogous to that of a population who are sub- 
jected to famine by excessive exactions, and unjust laws 
respecting the purchase and sale of food. ; 
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The great body of the ministers of the church, therefore, 
especially of the higher orders, from the second to the six- 
teenth century, and many to the present time, are, as well as 
the popes of Rome, to be regarded as represented by him. 

In his explication of the fourth seal he quits the ground on 
which he frames his construction of this, and shows by the 
incongruities into which he falls, that he is unaware what the 
relations are which symbols sustain to that which they repre- 
sent. He interprets the fourth horse of infidelity. The 
Roman Catholic religion, he says, 


“ Has recently been superseded by different principles in the minds 
of men ; and the spiritual state of man puts on a new aspect, that is the 
paleness of death. From superstition the descent was easy to infidelity, 
and the blackness of darkness was changed into the lividness of death. 
And if Christianity, Mahometanism, and Popery have heretofore been 
seen holding their divided, however different, sway over the minds of 
men, not less marked than these, we may now come and see infidelity, 
John saw but the figure; we are witnesses of the fact. Modern scep- 
tical philosophy, falsely so called, occupies the last space in the view of 
the hostile forms by which Christianity has been assaulted.”—Pp. 204, 
205. 


Were infidelity, however, a religion, it could not be sym- 
bolized by the horse. What conceivable analogy is there 
between a horse, though livid, and a combination of proposi- 
tions denying the truth of Christianity ? Does the animal 
present any more resemblance to the disbelief and denial of 
God’s being and the truth of his word, than to the disbelief 
and denial of any other reality or truth? But infidelity is 
not a religion, but a rejection and denial of Christianity. 
This he himself affirms. “ Religion, the life of the soul, was 
extinct, and nothing but a death-like form could designate its 
state. Men had no hope in heaven, no faith in God, no 
thought of retribution.” If then, as he avers on a preceding 
page, each horse of the seals must denote a religion, it cannot, 
in this instance, be the symbol of that, mere negation of the 
Christian system. It is inconsistent also with the funda- 


mental laws of representative prediction. If the horse be~ 


taken as an agent, it must, in order to analogy, be the symbol of 
an agent. There is no correspondence between such a living 
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being and a mere system of propositions, or such a system 
conjoined with a belief or disbelief of it. If, on the other 
hand, the horse be taken as a mere auxiliary of the rider, 
then that which it represents must stand in such a relation 
as an instrument to the agents whom the horseman symbolizes, 
as this steed bears to its rider. But infidelity was not to the 
philosophers who entertained and propagated it, what the 
horse was to his rider. Their infidelity was predicable of 
them. They entertained it. They were its authors and pro- 
pagators. The horse was not predicable of his rider. He 
did not elaborate and give existence to it. Infidelity was not 
their auxiliary. It was their aim to communicate and give 
diffusion to it. In order to such a correspondence, therefore, 
as Dr. K.’s construction requires, it should have been the 
rider’s aim to communicate and give diffusion to his horse, so 
that it should be the possession and auxiliary of others, as it 
was his! Does Dr. K. see any indication in the agency that 
is ascribed to him, that that was his object ? 

In his explication of the action of the horseman he assumes 
that he symbolizes warriors, and that his sword, and other 
means of destruction, and the death he inflicts, are represen- 
tatives severally of themselves, instead of instruments and 
inflictions of adifferent species. Butif that is justifiable, why 
does he not make the horse also the symbol of horses; and 
why did he not treat the wheat and barley also, the oil and 
wine, and the balance of the third seal, as standing for them- 
selves? What could more clearly show than these continual 
variations of the principle on which he interprets the symbols, 
that he has no settled view of the relations that subsist between 
them and that which they represent? He refers the seal to 
the close of the last and beginning of the present century, and 
supposes the infidelity which it foreshows is that of the French 
and Germans; and the slaughters it denotes, those that attended 
and followed the French revolution. Instead of these mis- 
taken constructions, the laws of symbolization require that the 
horseman should, as in the former instances, be taken as 
standing for ecclesiastics ; the death which they inflict as reli- 
gious, or a death of the soul; and the means by which they 
accomplish it, of natures that are to the mind what the sword, 
famine, pestilence, and wild beasts are to the body: and it 
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has had its verification through the long period of fifteen cen- 
turies in the usurpations, false teachings, suppression of the 
truth, and persecutions by which the ministers of the church 
have struck their people with a spiritual death. 

He regards the fifth seal as “retrospective.” He says :— 


“It marks the trials and sufferings of the servants of Jesus during the 
long continued operation of the mystery of iniquity.” “From the earliest 
to the latest period, the conflict through which Christians have to pass 
in fighting the good fight of faith, and being faithful unto death, is set 
forth to view, as well as the sure triumph of the faith in which they 
lived, and for which the martyrs died.”—Pp. 214, 215. 


This, however, is undoubtedly mistaken. The acts of the 
souls, instead of being representative of their lives here, were 
consequential on their martyrdom, and simply expressed their 
desire to know how long God was to delay avenging their 
blood on the inhabitants of the earth; while the gift to them 
of white robes indicates their justification ; and the announce- 
ment that they were to rest for a little season, till the number 
of their fellow servants, also, who were to be killed, should be 
completed, shows that the period of the last slaughter of the 
witnesses, and the destruction of their persecutors was soon 
to arrive. Instead, therefore, of symbolizing acts and events 
on earth, they represent transactions in heaven ; and in place 
of exhibiting the conflict through which Christians are called 
to pass from the earliest to the latest age, their period is but 
a short time before the advent of the Redeemer. Their epoch 
was probably during the progress, or at the close of the perse- 
cutions of the Reformation. 

Dr. Keith takes but a slight notice of the sixth seal, on the 
ground that it is not yet fulfilled, and that it cannot be known 
what the events are which it foreshows until it is accomplished. 
But how, unless the symbols themselves are understood, can 
it be known what the events are that are their accomplish- 
ment? If no knowledge is possessed of the import of the 
signs, or the principles on whiclr they are to be interpreted, 
how can it be ascertained that one set of agents and acts are 
those which they foreshow, rather than another? If the 
assumption on which Dr. Keith proceeds in most of his con- 
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structions is legitimate, that the symbol and that which it 
denotes are of the same species, then it may as well be known 
before as after their occurrence, that the earthquake of the 
sixth seal symbolizes a literal earthquake ; the change of the 
sun to black, and the moon to bloodiness, such a change of 
those bodies ; the fall of the stars, the descent of those orbs to 
the earth ; and the departure of the heavens, their literal dis- 
appearance. And, on the other hand, if it is uncertain whether 
they areemployed in that relation, or on the principle of analogy 
to denote resembling agents and events in the civil world, 
then it must be equally uncertain what their import is after 
the agents and events which they represent have come into 
existence, 

He concurs with the great body of modern commentators 
in regarding the symbols of the first four trumpets as denoting 
the devastation and overthrow of the western Roman empire 
by the Goths, and other northern tribes, in the fifth century. 
He enters, however, into no analysis of the symbols, or evolu- 
tion of the analogy that subsists between them and the events 
which he alleges as their accomplishment. The whole ground 
on which he rests his constructions seems to be that much the 
same terms that are used by the prophet in his description of 
the symbols and their effects, are employed also by Gibbon, in 
his delineations of the ravage of the empire, and slaughter of 
the inhabitants by the Goths. But can any assumption be 
more absurd, or expose to greater errors? If the expressions, 
“a furious tempest was excited among the nations of Ger- 
many,” “the dark cloud which was collected along the coasts 
of the Baltic, burst in thunder upon the banks of the Danube, 
the consuming flames of war spread from the banks of the 
Rhine over the greatest part of Gaul,” and others of the kind, 
prove that the events which the historian employs them to 
describe, are those which are represented by the symbol; 
does not the use of similar terms and expressions in the 
description of other invasions and wars show, with equal con- 
clusiveness, that they also are the acts and catastrophes which 
the symbolic tempest foreshbws? On the ground on which 
Dr. K. here proceeds, there is no more proof that the events 
which he alleges are those which are denoted by the symbol 
of the first trumpet, than they are which he regards as the 
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accomplishment of the second. But no fancy could be more 
groundless and preposterous than that the use of certain terms 
in the description of events is an indication that they are the 
events denoted by a symbol in which the same or synonymous 
terms are employed. It is to make the phraseology of histo- 
rians, instead of the events which they relate, the media of the 
proof that predictions are accomplished. If no historian hap- 
pens to use such terms by a metaphor, then an event, though 
it is precisely such as the symbol represents, is not to be con- 
sidered as that which it denotes. If half only of the writers 
who narrate it, use such terms, and half employ other language, 
they must be considered as neutralizing each other, and the 
interpreter left without any evidence that it is that which the 
prediction foreshows. Yet it is on this absurd ground, that 
would confute every allegation he has made of events as 
accomplishing the prophecy, that he generally proceeds. 
Whether he treats a symbol and that which it denotes as of 
the same species or not, he seems to suppose that the language 
employed by the prophet in describing the symbol and the 
historian in narrating the event in which it was fulfilled, must, 
of necessity, be essentially the same; and, accordingly, when 
he turns over the pages of Gibbon, Scott, or other wyiters, to 
find the counterpart of a symbol, his search is for words and 
expressions that resemble those of the prediction. If the 
terms hail, fire, and others are employed by the prophet that 
imply that the symbol was a tempest, he looks for the words 
storm, tempest, thunder, fire, and others that are employed in 
the description of some great calamity. If the words sword, 
famine, pestilence, death, are used, passages in which they are 
conspicuous are selected as presenting the events in which 
the symbol has its verification ! 

It is on this theory that he alleges the conquering and 
devastating wars of the Vandals, on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, as the events symbolized, under the second 
trumpet, by the dejection of a burniig mountain into the 
sea, and destruction of ships. He assumes that the sea was 
the scene of the catastrophe, and the destruction of ships one 
of the calamities which it occasioned ; and quotes passages, 
accordingly, in which, fleets, vessels, and the sea are men- 
tioned, and naval battles are narrated. 
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“ Heraclion, count of Africa, was tempted to assume the title of 
emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately filled with the naval 
forces, at the head of which he prepared to invade Italy; and his fleet, 
when he cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, surpassed the fleets of 
Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels ... did amount to the incre- 
dible number of three thousand two hundred. 

“The consciousness of guilt . . prompted the guards of the Pyrenees to 
desert their station; to unite the arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, 
and the Alarici ; and to swell the torrent which was poured with irre- 
sistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the Sea of Africa. 

“ Genseric cast his eyes towards the Sza; he resolved to create a 
new naval power, and his bold enterprise was executed with steady per- 
severance ;.. . his new subjects were skilled in the art of navigation and 
ship-building ; he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a mode of 
warfare which would render every maritime country accessible to their 
arms...and the fleet that issued from the port of Carthage again 
claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. 

“The imperial navy of thre¢é hundred long galleys, with an adequate 
proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was collected in the harbor 
of Carthagena in Spain. But Genseric ...’ guided by secret intelli- 
gence, surprised the unguarded fleet ... many of the ships were sunk, 
or taken, or burnt, and the preparations of three years were destroyed in 
asingle day.”—Pp. 236-239. 


It is on the ground of these and other similar expressions 
used by Gibbon, that Dr. K. regards the events which they 
are employed in describing, as those that are symbolized by 
“a great mountain burning with fire, cast into the sea;” in 
consequence of ‘which “ the third part of the sea became 


blood, and the third part of the creatures which were in the 


sea died, and the third part of the ships were destroyed.” 
But if the use of the sea as the symbol shows that the sea 
was to be the scene of the events which are foreshown by it ; 
and the use of ships, that ships were to be subjects of the 
catasirophe ; then the use of a burning mountain proves 
with equal certainty, that a volcanic mountain was to be the 
instrument by which the sea was to be converted to blood, 
and the ships borne on its bosom, or anchored in its harbors, 
destroyed ; and that the conversion of the waters into blood 
and destruction of the fish, were also to have a literal fulfil- 
ment, and Dr. K., accordingly, must show that such a 
VOL. I1I.—NO. II. 21 
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mountain was thrown into the Mediterranean at the period 
to which he refers the fulfilment, in order to demonstrate 
that it was verified at that epoch. The fact that the Vandals 
exerted the acts which he ascribes to them can be no evidence 
whatever that that was the era in which the prophecy was 
accomplished. It is to desert and overturn his own principles 
to assume that they, instead of a burning mountain, were the 
agents of the catastrophe. 

He falls into the same error in his interpretation of the 
symbol of the third trumpet, in assuming that the rivers and 
fountains are the scene of the events foreshown, but that, 
instead of a great star falling from heaven, Attila and his 
armies were the agents of the calamity. If the fountains and 
rivers are to be taken as designating the scene, why is not 
the star to be regarded as the instrument of the catastrophe, 
and the conversion of the water by it to wormwood, as the 
mode in which it wrought its effect? Besides, on the ground 
on which he proceeds, what adequate reason is there for the 
assumption that the wars of Attila rather than others are 
those foreshown by the symbol? The borders of the great 
rivers of Europe have been the theatre of hundreds of battles 
besides those of that conqueror. 

He abandons this rule of construction again in explaining 
the symbols of the fourth trumpet, and construes the sun, 
moon, and stars, which were smitten with darkness, as denot- 
ing objects of a different order from themselves. He errs 
still, however, in treating them as symbols, sometimes of the 
throne of the Roman empire, sometimes of the imperial 
power, and sometimes of the Roman empire itself; instead of 
its supreme rulers, which are the only agents in the state that 
correspond to those heavenly bodies in the physical world. 

He concurs with Mr. Mede and the great body of writers 
of the last two centuries, in referring the fifth and sixth 
trumpets tothe Saracens and Turks. He regards the rainbow 
angel, that set his right foot on the sea, and his left on the 
land, as representing the reformation, instead of the reformers, 
as the laws of symbolization require ; and interprets the seven 
thunders that uttered their voices immediately after his cry; 
as indicating wars; which is equally incongruous. They 
were not mere thunders, but intelligible voices, as is apparent 
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from the apostle’s designing to write them: they were the 
response doubtless of a vast multitude to the cry of the angel ; 
and the reason why they were not written probably was that 
they symbolized expressions of opinion that were erroneous. 
They have no adaptation, therefore, to represent wars. 
There is no analogy between the loud shouts, or tumultuous 
exclamations of a vast crowd, and wars. Thunders do not 
kill: it is the lightning that destroys, not the vibration of the 
atmosphere which it occasions. His attempt to reduce the 
wars that followed the Reformation through near two 
hundred and fifty years to seven is as unsuccessful and 
absurd as his construction of the thunders. Their number 
was not only several times greater, but many of them had no 
immediate reference to the doctrines or interests of religion, 
or the question at issue between the Protestants and Catholics. 

He concurs with the best writers in regarding the witnesses 
as symbols of the churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses, 
but deems their death and resurrection future; and, though 
from his inacquaintance with the laws of analogy, unaware 
of the most efficient objections to the views Mr. Elliott enter- 
tains, he gives in his strictures a better confutation of his 
errors on that, than on any other part of the prophecy. 

He falls into several important errors in his explication of 
the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the Apocalypse, such 
as exhibiting the woman clothed with the sun, as denoting 
“the kingdom of heaven,” instead of the true worshippers ; 
her man-child as standing for “the children of the kingdom,” 
in place of a line of civi] rulers who were expected to repress 
the enemies of the church ; and his being caught up unto God 
and to his throne, as denoting the assumption of the children 
of the kingdom to heaven, instead of a usurpation of the 
rights of God by the monarchs whom he symbolized; the 
representation that the forty-two months during which power 
was given to the ten-horned wild beast, are to be reckoned 
from the foundation of Rome, instead’of the establishment of 
the ten kingdoms, after the overthrow of the western Roman 
empire; and others; but to notice them at length would 
require a larger space than we can appropriate to the discus- 
sion ; and we proceed to his explication of the vials, in which 
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he repeats the incongruities and inconsistencies that mark his 
views of the trumpets. 

He refers the first to the French revolution, and regards 
the insurrections, conflicts, and slaughters of that period, as 
the evils foreshown by the symbol. But that is inconsistent 
with the laws of analogy. As the evils caused by the vial 
were corporeal, they must, by the laws of symbolization, 
denote resembling disorders of the mind. There is no corres- 
pondence between the sufferings occasioned by ulcers on the 
bodies of individuals, that spring from causes within them- 
selves, and injuries, wounds, and death inflicted on them by 
the hands of others. In order to a resemblance the cause 
must in each instance lie within, and be to the mind in that 
which is foreshown, what the ulcer which is its symbol is to 
the body. The vial had its accomplishment, accordingly, not 
in the contests and slaughters of the revolution, but in the 
malign principles, passionate excitements, tormenting inquiet- 
udes, and sense of injury and misery, which filled the minds 
of the French people at that period, and led to the revolution 
and its outrages. 

He proceeds in his interpretation of the second vial, as in 
his view of the second trumpet, on the assumption that the 
sea on which the vial was poured, is “ the site” also of the 
events which are foreshown. 


“And the second angel poured out his vial upon the sea, and it 
became as the blood of a dead man; and every living soul died in the 
sea. Ina more enlarged sense, we have to look once again, as in the 
days of Genseric, but after near fourteen hundred years, to the sea, to 
witness the similar but still deadlier effects of the latter vision. 

“ No prophecy of Scripture is of any private interpretation ; the event 
finally unfolds it. At the end it will speak and not lie. And if the 
time be indeed past, and the judgment be manzfest, the proof of it may 
be obvious, and the most potent of all authorities may be appealed to in 
illustration We need but to open an almanac, to see the close 
succession and connexion between the first and second vial, copying the 
words in their exact order.”—Pp. 476, 477. 


He accordingly quotes a notice of several naval victories 
of the British over the French, Spanish, and Dutch. But if, 
as he thus assumes, the symbolic sea denotes the literal sea, 
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the effects wrought in it must also represent effects wrought 
in the literal sea; and his reference of the prediction to naval 
battles, in place of being legitimate, is indisputably mistaken. 
No event can verify the prophecy on the principle on which 
he proceeds, but the actual conversion of the sea into blood, 
and the death of all the animals that inhabit it. He not only 
enters into no “ elaborate investigation” of the mode in which 
symbols are employed, but holds that their import, instead of 
being determined from themselves, is to be learned solely from 
the events which they foreshow ; and supposes that the mark 
by which it is known that an event is that denoted by a sym- 
bolic prediction is, that the historian who records it employs 
terms of the same import as those which are used by the pro- 
phet in the description of the symbol; which is to treat the 
prophecy as conveyed through language, instead of symbols, 
and is not only mistaken, but would confute every construc- 
tion which Dr. K. has given in his volume. What position 
could be more unfortunate for an interpreter ? 

He founds his exposition of the third vial on the same false 
views. 


“The reader may, perhaps, have already seen how prophetic terms 
may derive their most intelligible exposition from historical facts. And 
it is not now, when we have reached the period of manifest judgments, 
that the Word of God anywise needs that man should come in with 
his terms of explanation. But comparing things spiritual with spiritual, 
the meaning may be plain; and looking into events that fill their place 
in history, and that startled the world with their magnitude, no less than 
the foremost of naval wars, the proof may be as clear. Zhe sea was 
the scene of the second trumpet as well as of the second vial. And in 
like manner the third trumpet determines the site of the third vial. . . 
The seene of the third trumpet was the rivers and fountains of waters ; 
the fountains that rise, and the rivers that flow from the Alps and 
Apennines, and which render northern Italy a land of streams. There 
Attila the great star fell. 

“The locality of the rivers and fountains of waters as a specific region 
in the Roman territory, abridged as it then was, and in reference to the 
downfall of imperial Rome, may thus be held as determined. And with- 
out attaching any diversity of meaning, or adopting any other signifi- 
ancy to the same words, which would thus throw the subject loose to 
every imagination as to the winds, we have to look again to the same 
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rivers and fountains of waters, but to the whole, not merely to a part.”— 
Pp. 486, 488. 


He thus openly discards the main symbols as the media of 
the prediction, and treats the question of interpretation as a 
mere question of philology. The “ words” are to determine 
the meaning,—not the nature of the symbolic objects of 
which they are the denominatives. And the prediction, con- 
sequently, is to be regarded as accomplished by events that 
occur in a scene bearing the same name as the symbol, and 
are designated by the terms that are used in describing that by 
which they are foreshown. He, accordingly, assumes that 
the rivers and fountains of northern Italy were the scene of 
the events revealed under the third vial; and that these 
events were the slaughters of the French, Austrians, Russians, 
and Italians, in their battles in Piedmont and Lombardy, 
immediately after the French revolution. But this is wholly 
untenable, even on the assumption on which he proceeds. 
If the rivers and fountains were the scene in which the 
predicted events were to take place, as the sea was “the 
site,” according to his construction, of the events symbolized 
under the second trumpet and second vial, then the cata- 
strophe here foreshown, must have literally taken place iz the 
fountains and rivers: not merely on their banks or in the 
territories through which they pass. But the battles and 
slaughters of the French and their antagonists in their wars 
in Italy, from 1796 to 1800, were not fought in the fountains 
and streams of Piedmont and Lombardy. On his own ground, 
then, his reference of the symbol is wholly mistaken. He can 
no more assume that slaughters in the vicinity of “the Po, 
Tanaro, and a thousand other streams which descend from 
the Alps,” are slaughters iz those streams and their fountains, 
than that battles near the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic are battles on those seas. On his views of the mode 
in which the prophecy is fulfilled, he must find a battle that 
literally took place iz the streams and fountains of Italy, and 
converted their waters into blood, in order to prove that it is 
that which is foreshown in the prediction. But, on the 
assumption that the rivers and fountains are thus “ the site” 
of the catastrophe that is foreshown, he contradicts the expli- 
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cation given by the interpreting angel of the waters, as well 
as subverts his own construction. The angel treats the 


rivers and fountains as symbols,—not of themselves, but of 
men. 


“ And I heard the angel of the waters say, Thou art righteous, O 
Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, because thou hast judged thus. 
For they have shed the blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast 
given them blood to drink, for they are worthy. And I heard another 


out of the altar say, Even so, Lord God Almighty, true and righteous 
are thy judgments.” 


It is thus shown by the passage itself that the subjects of 
the predicted calamity were men, not fountains and streams. 
The streams and fountains were used as symbols. They had 
not shed the blood of martyrs and prophets, and could not be 
judged for that crime. Dr. Keith, however, has no suspicion 
that his construction is open to any such objection. Because 
there are numerous fountains and rivers in Piedmont and 
Lombardy, he regards it as so certain that they are “ the 
site” of the predicted events, that there is no need “ that man 
should come in with his terms of explanation.” But were his 
assumption legitimate, would not the fact that the fountains 
and streams of Switzerland, Germany, Spain, and Portugal 
are very numerous, form an equal proof that they also were 
“ the site ” of the predicted catastrophe ? 

In place of these incongruities, had he studied the prophecy 
instead of the almanac to ascertain what it reveals, and made 
himself acquainted with its laws, he would have seen that the 
sea of the second vial, and the fountains and rivers of the 
third, are symbols of peoples and nations, as is shown by the 
voices of the angels, which treat the fountains and streams as 
denoting communities that had shed the blood of saints and 
prophets. The changes wrought in the waters accordingly 
represent resembling changes that were to be wrought in 
those nations. They were to be besmeared with each other’s 
blood, and inflict on one another in that way a just judgment, 
for their persecution of God’s true worshippers. The waters 
were no more to be“ the site ” of the event foreshown, than that 
event was to be their literal conversion to blood. As the 
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whole sea became like blood, and all the animals living in it 
died, it denotes a nation that sheds its own blood, and 
slaughters those who derive their support from it; and 
undoubtedly, therefore, symbolizes the French at the period 
of the revolution when they stained themselves as a people 
with each other’s blood, and put to death their king, queen, 
princes, and a vast crowd of inferior officials. As fountains 
and streams are smaller and separate bodies of water, they 
are to be taken as standing for the separate tribes and nations 
of Europe, and their conversion to blood as denoting their 
being reddened with slaughter, and in the carnage, therefore, 
doubtless, with which they were wasted by the French, who 
invaded their territories in the wars that followed the revolu- 
tion. 

He falls into similar inconsistencies and incongruities in 
an interpretation of the symbol of the fourth angel who 
“ poured out his vial upon the sun, and power was given unto 
it to scorch men with fire. He here, however, quits his 
theory, that symbols and that which they denote are of the 
same species; and treats the sun as standing for the emperor 
of France, instead of itself, and its scorching heat as repre- 
senting the fire of his artillery, in place of its own rays. 


“ If we look to the political horizon, after the Italian campaigns of the 
close of the last century, a sun is seen arising, which, manifest as the 
sun in the firmament, soon shone with unparalleled brilliancy over 
Europe, scorched the nations in its course, and of which the setting or 
the smiting was scarcely less marvellous than the great heat of its 
scorching blaze .. . 

“Divested of hypothesis—the Scriptural warrant for the appropriation 
of the emblem, the sun to Napoleon; the power that was given him, the 
scorching of men with great heat, or the grievous effeet of his ascend- 
ency, in chastisement of the nations, over the kingdoms of Europe . . 
his fall, like the smiting of the sun; . . . all speak in such a manner as 
to show that this judgment, too, has been made manifest.”—Pp. 533, 
534. 


And he proceeds to quote history and the almanac to prove 
that Bonaparte was the great luminary of the political firma- 
ment in Europe, at that period, and exerted an agency on the 
nations that answers to the sun’s scorching by its rays. He 
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here, however, relapses again to the assumption, that the event 
denoted by sorching, is indicated by the employment by the 
historian of a term in describing it, that implies the use of 
fire ; and he finds it in the metaphorical representation that 
Bonaparte’s “ artillery plunged incessant fire” on the Austrians 
and Russians at the battle of Austerlitz, where a large body 
of them were driven on to “small frozen lakes,” and nearly 
twenty thousand almost instantly destroyed by a storm of 
shot, which dashed the ice to fragments, and precipitated them 
into the freezing water ;—an extraordinary mode, certainly, of 
scorching men with fire. 


“Tt was the battle of the emperors, and on that day the sun of 
Bonaparte not only arose with brilliancy, and eclipsed at once the two 
great rival luminaries of continental Europe, but men were scorched with 
great heat before it. Power was given unto him to scorch men witH 
rire. He poured his ever-firing troops between the ranks of the 
enemy, and the artillery plunged incessant fire on them, till the speetacle 
of ruin was horrible, even in the sight and according to the word of the 
great destroyer. Such is the first of manifold illustrations of the power 
that was given to the emperor Napoleon to scorch men with fire. Such 
was the effect of the first burning rays which it emitted.”—P. 548. 


It would not be easy, we apprehend, to transcend this in 
absurdity. If the use of the word fire, in the description of 
the symbol, proves that that which is foreshown is also to be 
caused by fire, does not the use of the word sun, in that 
description, equally demonstrate that the sun is to be the 
cause of the evils that are foreshown ? On what ground can 
Dr. K. justify his explication of the different parts of the sym- 
bol by such opposite laws? But he contradicts analogy as 
well as confutes himself in this construction. There is no 
adaptation in the emission of fiery rays from the sun, and 
scorching men with their heat, to symbolize the destruction of 
armies by artillery. There is no indication in the effect 
wrought by the symbol, that men died under the infliction. 
Instead, their blaspheming God, that had power over the 
plague, and repenting not to give him glory, shows that they 
still lived. Its effect was torture merely, not death. Dr. K. 
finally completes the error and absurdity of his construction 
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by representing that the pouring of the vial on the sun sym- 
bolized a personal infliction on Bonaparte, by which his 
military power was destroyed! 


“Power was given to Napoleon, as emperor, to scorch men with fire, 
and men were scorched with great heat, yet the vial was poured upon 
the sun itself, till it could neither scorch nor hurt any more, and every 
ray of its glory was extinguished . . 

“The fated year approached, when Fortune, hitherto unwearied in 
her partiality towards Napoleon, turned, first upon himself personally, a 
clouded and stormy aspect,—or in other words, not less significant and 
expressive, the vial of wrath was poured out upon the sun, even upon 
him to whom power was given to scorch men with fire: and as under 
the former vial the French were, in the same place, the victims of the 
wrath of which they had been the executioners, so Bonaparte himself, 
or the imperial power identified with his person . . . was fated to destruc- 
tion.”"—Pp. 504, 506. 


And he refers for proof of it to the conflagration of Moscow 
and destruction of the French army by frost in their retreat 
from that city. “ Napoleon at length rode out of Moscow 


through streets in many parts arched over with flames. He 
who had scorched men with fire, felt by more than an emblem, 
that he now was a victim rather than the scourge, that wrath 
was prepared for himself, and that the destruction of his 
power was begun,” p. 569. But what misconception of the 
symbol could be more preposterous? The effect of the vial 
on the sun was that its rays were raised to a scorching heat, 
not that they were divested of their warmth! that it became 
the instrument of torturing men; not that it was itself 
tortured with its own heat! According to Dr. K., however, 
it was the sun that was scorched with fire, and the effect of 
the self-torturing heat, with which it became charged, was 
that it lost the power of scorching men! What an admira- 
ble exemplification of the expediency of giving interpreta- 
tions “on simply reading the book,” without entering into 
“any elaborate investigation’ whether they are legitimate, 
or confute themselves and misrepresent the prophecy! More- 
over, if the effect of the vial on the sun was the destruction 
of its power by fire, then, on the principles on which Dr. K. 
proceeds, it should have been by the action of fire on Bona- 
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parte personally that he was deprived of his power. Does 
Dr. K. see any indication in the history that Bonaparte 
was actually scorched by the fire of Moscow, and lost his 
power at that juncture? If, on the other hand, it was on his 
troops that the influence by which he was to lose his power 
was to fall, then they should have been destroyed by fire, not 
by frost and snows! It was of the latter, however, that they 
were the victims. The conflagration of Moscow simply 
compelled them to retreat. They perished by the storms and 
rigor of the winter, with which they were immediately over- 
taken. 

His exposition of the fifth vial is marked by the same incon- 
sistencies with the laws of symbolization. He regards Rome 
as the throne of the beast on which the vial was poured, and 
the darkness with which its kingdom was filled, as denoting 
the ignorance, superstition, and debasement of the papal 
nations of Europe immediately after the fall of Bonaparte. 
But Rome was not the throne or official station of the civil 
rulers whom the beast symbolizes. It was the capital of the 
papal states simply, not of the French, Spaniards, Prussians, 
Austrians, or any other people of the tenkingdoms. He errs 
in an equal degree in his views of the condition symbolized 
by the darkness with which its kingdom was filled. That 
darkness was the consequence of the effusion of the vial on 
the throne, and was extraordinary. But the ignorance and 
superstition of the papal nations, immediately after the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, was not the effect of his fall, nor were 
they extraordinary. In many respects the nations were in a 
better state, intellectually, than at the commencement of his 
career. Instead of ignorance and debasement, which have 
been their characteristics for many generations, the condition 
denoted by the darkness of the beast’s kingdom was one of 
political uncertainty, confusion, and inability to see what 
were to be the effects of their own measures; analogous to 
the state of isolation and uncertainty in which a people would 
be placed, whose territory should, for a succession of days, be 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness: and the symbol, doubtless, 
has had its fulfilment in a degree, at least in the confusion 
and cross agencies of the nations of Europe since the revo- 
lution of 1848. They have been as unable to determine their 
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relations to one another, to act in concert, and with assurance 
and effect, and to anticipate the issue of their movements, as 
so many bodies of men would be, who should attempt to act 
in concert, and accomplish great and difficult undertakings, 
when enveloped in total darkness. 

He gives the usual construction of the sixth vial as fore- 
showing the decay of the Turkish empire. “ And the sixth 
angel poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates ; and 
the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of 
the east might be prepared.” 


“The Turkish empire, under the same designation which it had pre- 
viously borne, is here manifestly represented, anew ... Symbolized 
by the Euphrates, the fall, and, finally, the dissolution of the Turkish 
empire, are marked by the drying up of the waters .... From first 
to last, the prophecy needs no comment but the history which it pre- 
figured, or plainly foretold.”—P. 611. 


Where, however, is the evidence that the Euphrates is the 
symbol of the Turkish empire? What are his proofs that the 
prophecy “ prefigures” the history which he alleges as its ful- 
filment? He offers none whatever. He simply avers that 
that empire is denoted by the river here, because it was 
represented by it under the sixth trumpet. That, however, is 
wholly mistaken and impossible. The Euphrates was not 
there the symbol of the Turks themselves, who invaded the 
Roman territory. They were represented by the two myriads 
of myriads of horsemen. The river was not there released 
from restraint so as to overflow its banks and deluge Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt. It was the four angels that were 
loosed who were prepared to slay a third part of men. His 
construction is, therefore, not only groundless, but wholly 
inconsistent with the symbols. There is not the slightest 
indication in the passage, that the Euphrates denotes any- 
thing more than the boundary of the empire or line at which 
the horsemen commenced their work of slaughter. Nor is it 
possible to reconcile that interpretation of the river with the 
other symbols that are associated with it. If it isthe Turkish 
empire that is denoted by that river, what and where is the 
great Babylon of the prophecy, beneath whose walls the 
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Euphrates ran? It certainly cannot be Rome. It cannot be 
the Roman Catholic church. It cannot be the nationalized 
hierarchies of the ten kingdoms: for they are not to the 
Turkish government or empire, what Babylon was to the 
Euphrates. What, moreover, is it that is to be conquered in 
consequence of the decay of the Turkish empire, as ancient 
Babylon was conquered by the drying up of the river? And 
who are the conquerors who are denoted by the kings of 
the east? Dr. K. suggests that they are the Jews. But are 
the Jews to be the destroyers of great Babylon? Are they 
to invade Europe, and overthrow Rome, or the Roman 
Catholic church, of which many regard Babylon as the sym- 
bol? Are they to be the agents by whom the denationaliza- 
tion of the hierarchies is to be accomplished, which are the 
bodies denoted by the great city? Credat Judeus Apella. 
But Dr. K. will not find even a Jew weak enough to believe 
that. The Israelites are, at their restoration, to go from the 
east and the west, and from the north and the south to Palestine, 
not to the ten kingdoms of western Europe. A tenth part of 
the city, moreover, we are expressly shown, is to be over- 
thrown by a political revolution, consequent on the resurrec- 
tion of the witnesses. The others are to be dejected from 
their station by the nations over which they have domineered, 
as is seen from the direction under which her destroyers are 
to act, “ Reward her even as she has rewarded you.” The 
reference of the symbol to the Turkish power, by Dr. Keith 
and others, is thus wholly mistaken; and presents a striking 
exemplification of the false and absurd grounds on which they 
often found their constructions of the prophecy. They offer 
but two reasons for regarding the Euphrates as denoting the 
Turkish empire or people. The first is, that in a prediction 
by Isaiah, of the invasion of Judea by the Assyrians, the king 
of that people and his armies are denominated “ the waters of 
the river,” and it is foreshown that “he shall come up over 
all his channels, and go over all his banks, and shall pass 
through Judah.” But the waters of the river are not there 
employed as a symbol. They are only used by a metaphor, 
to illustrate the overwhelming force with which the Assyrian 
monarch was to invade and overrun Judea. It no more 
follows from the fact that he and his troops are in that instance 
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called by a figure “the waters of the river,” that the 
Euphrates, when used as a symbol, denotes the king of As. 
syria and his army, than it follows from the fact that, accord- 
ing to Jotham’s parable, “The trees went forth on a time to 
anoint a king over them, and said to the olive tree, Reign thou 
over us,” that the olive tree, when used as a symbol in the 
vision of Zechariah and John, stands for a king of the trees. 
But admitting even that the river is there used as a symbol of 
the Assyrians, the Turks could not be considered as the 
people who are represented by it, as they are neither Assyrians, 
nor are they, at the present time, the chief population of As- 
syria. That country is inhabited mainly by Arabs, Kurds, 
Chaldeans, and other tribes; the proportion of Turks residing 
there is not large. 

They offer, as another reason for that interpretation, that 
the Euphrates is used as a symbol in the vision of the sixth 
trumpet, in which the invasion of the eastern Roman empire, 
by the Turks, is foreshown. But the river is not there em- 
ployed as the representative of the Turks themselves. They 
are symbolized by the army of horsemen, and their leaders by 
angels. The Euphrates simply denotes the boundary of the 
Roman empire, or barrier which the invading hosts overcame 
on entering the scene in which they were to execute their 
slaughtering office. The construction, which is thus placed 
on wholly false grounds, is confuted also by its incongruity 
with the other parts of the prophecy. It has no Babylon to 
be overthrown by the drying of the river. It has no agents 
answering to the kings of the east, for whom a way is to be 
prepared by the diversion of the waters from their channel. 
Yet, groundless, impracticable, and absurd, in every respect, 
as the construction is, there is none in which interpreters 
more generally concur, or which they are more reluctant to 
discard. 

But the most extraordinary and discreditable misrepresen- 
tation of the prophecy into which Dr. Keith has fallen, is that 
in which, in closing his work, he exhibits the angel from the 
sun-rising having the seal of the living God, as symbolizing 
the Asiatic Cholera! It is not simply an error, but the want 
of taste, the total neglect of analogy, and the palpable disre- 
gard which it betrays of the great characters of the vision, 
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the are disreputable. The wildest fanatics, the lowest quacks ) 
As that have ever abused the prophecy, have offered it no greater 
rd outrage. It is inconsistent with a fundamental condition of 
2 to symbolization. It is an invariable law in representative pre- 
hou diction, that agents stand for agents; and living agents for ; 
the such as are intelligent: never for mere physical causes, or 
pes. qualities. There is no analogy between a disease and an 
| of angelic being flying through the atmosphere. The angel, 
the therefore, is the symbol of men; not of a pestilence. It is 
ns, inconsistent with the office of the angel, which was to place 
As- the seal of the living God on the foreheads of his servants ; 
rds, by which it is to be made visible and conspicuous, that they 
ing are his children, in contradistinction from those who worship 
the beast and its image; as is shown by the vision of the 
hat fourteenth chapter, in which the sealed were seen standing with 
xth the Lamb on Mount Zion, and were declared to be redeemed 
ire, from among men, being the first fruits unto God and to the 
>m- Lamb. Does Dr. Keith hold that all those who died of the 
hey cholera, from 1817 to 1832, the period through which he 
by traces its ravages, were the children of God, and are proved 
the to be such by their falling victims to that disease ; though 
me notoriously, in a very large proportion, the lowest and most 
ei debased of the irreligious and profligate ; and Pagans, Maho- 
ced metans, Greek worshippers of images, Roman Catholics, infi- 
ity dels, and atheists, as well as evangelical Christians? Such, 
i to to be consistent with himself, must be his persuasion. Could 
nts he offer a grosser affront to the good sense of his readers ? 
be It is inconsistent with the angel’s address to those at the 
ael. four corners of the earth having power over the winds. Who 
oct, or what, according to Dr. K., do those angels symbolize ? 
ers Are they representatives also of pestilence? Were there 
to four other pestilences at the four corners of the earth contem- 
poraneously with the cholera; and did the cholera publicly 
en- address them, and exhort them not to begin their fatal work 
hat till it could finish its own? But such inquiries are too 
the remote for Dr. Keith. They lie, in his judgment, out of the 
ing proper sphere of the interpreter, and are presumptuous. He 
ant does not think it necessary to pause and ascertain what the 
re- results are to which his assumptions lead. 


on, Such are Dr. Keith’s interpretations of the principal sym- 
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bols of the Apocalypse. Can any higher evidence be required 
of his disqualification for the task he has undertaken? Can 
any further proof be necessary of the folly and presumption of 
attempting the explication of the prophecy, independently of the 
media through which its revelations are made? He openly 
disclaims the attempt to explain the symbols by rules, treats 
it as presumptuous, and holds that their interpretation is the 
proper work, not of theologians, but of the writers of history. 


“In regard to symbolical predictions, no professed theologian, we 
think, can cope with the unconscious historian in the interpretation of 
the past ; and after having waited for three centuries, subsequently to 
the conclusion of them all, till Gibbon fully expounded the significancy 
of the first six trumpets, and also, for the same long period, till, if such 
even yet be the proper appellation, the name of the angel of the Refor- 
mation was known, it would scarcely be a demonstration of bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ, were our souls 
to be lifted up in high speculation, or bold dogmatizing, concerning 
visions yet unexpounded by EvENtS, or were we to maintain that axY 
PECULIAR MODE OF INTERPRETATION should be held a matter of faith, 
as to what shall be—or what shall not be—when at the end the vision 
shall speak and not lie, and refute all the fallacies that marred its form, 
and perhaps at best could but mimic its eflect.”—Pp. 639, 640. 


If unconsciousness of what he is accomplishing were a 
qualification for an interpreter, Dr. K. has, we apprehend, 
quite an adequate share of it. He is totally unaware, it 
seems, that when he assumes that a passage in Gibbon fully 
expounds a prediction of the Apocalypse, he puts a construc- 
tion on it as absolutely as he would were he to interpret it 
by the laws of symbolization! So totally insensible is he of 
the import of the act, that it does not occur to him, that unless 
his views of the symbol are correct, the events related in the 
history are no verification of it! What admirable perspi- 
cacity! He does not suspect that there is any “ lifting up of 
the soul in high speculation, or bold dogmatizing, concerning 
visions yet unexpounded by events,” in maintaining that no 
“ peculiar mode of interpretation should be held as a matter 
of faith!’ He does not see that it is the opposite of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, to 
assume that Gibbon is a better exponent of the revelation the 
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Redeemer has given the church, than the means themselves 
are through which that revelation is made! He does not 
suspect that there is any presumption in supposing that he is 
better able to determine what its import is, “on simply reading 
the book,” without “any elaborate investigation,” than by 
carefully studying it with all the aids which it furnishes for 
the discovery of itsmeaning! Indeed, so completely “ uncon- 
scious” is he of the work he has undertaken, that he imagines 
that he has proved what the events are that are foreshown in 
the Apocalypse, without assuming the office of an interpreter, 
or incurring the responsibility of an explanation of the 
symbols. Accordingly, by his own admission, he has not 
studied it. He has not entered into any investigation of the 
principles on which its symbols are used. He is not aware 
that they are to be interpreted by laws. He has not any con- 
ception that they are founded on analogy. He has no knowledge, 
indeed, what analogy is. The whole circle of subjects with 
which he should have made himself familiar before attempting 
the task of exposition, lies as completely out of the sweep of 
his inquiries and thoughts, as though it had no existence! 
His work is, accordingly, what might be expected from such 
a preposterous course :—a complication of crude guesses, 
never right except “unconsciously” and by accident, usually 
wholly wrong, and disfigured throughout by the grossest con- 
tradictions and absurdities; and yet, begun and ended with 
an ostentatious self-congratulation, that he has avoided the 
presumption of attempting to make the prophecy express his 
own views, or interpret it by specific laws! He seems, 
indeed, to imagine that the events foreshown in the prophecy 
are almost altogether of a single class. No matter what the 
symbols are, or the explications of them given in the revela- 
tion itself—he sees little else indicated by them, except what 
is directly denoted, or at least suggested by the words, sword, 
blood, fire, death, darkness, and other similar terms. Almost 
the whole series of passages, accordingly, quoted by him, 
from Gibbon, Scott, and other historians, are employed in the 
detail of battles, slaughters, conquests, conflagrations, or the 
miseries and ruin that resulted from them. Can any higher 
proof be required, that if the Apocalypse is ever to be rightly 


interpreted, it must be by a method wholly different from that 
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which Dr. K. has pursued ? Can any more ample evidence 
be needed, that if the people of God are to be led to a just 
understanding of what it reveals, they must be induced to 
discard such guides, and take the great Revealer himself as 
their teacher instead of Gibbon ; and the media through which 
he has made known his purposes, in place of the suggestions of 
a crude and lawless fancy ? 





Art. VI.—Critics anp CorrEsPONDENTs. 


I. 


Tue judgment foretold by Christ, Matt. xxv., when the 
righteous and wicked are to be separated from one another, as 
a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, is regarded by 
some writers as a judgment of nations, in distinction from the 
individuals of whom they consist. A correspondent, who 
enumerates some of the grounds on which they found that 
construction, asks what the considerations are that show it to 
be a judgment of persons, rather than of communities. 

It is indicated, it seems to us, by the whole representation. 
1. By their separation one from another. Those who are to 
be judged are the living, exclusively. The term nation is 
used to denote a great community or race of the inhabitants 
of the earth, who are descended from the same ancestry, 
occupy the same country, or live under the same government. 
The separation that is to take place cannot be a separation 
therefore of nations from one another: for how should the 
living nations become intermingled so as to require such a re- 
division? The representation does not require us to suppose 
that the whole of the nations are to be assembled at one place 
and judged at one time. It will be verified should they be 
successively gathered before the judge, divided according to 
their character, and assigned their final award. 

That they are to be living nations, is seen also from the fact 
that the righteous and wicked are to be intermixed, and 
require a separation from one another. They cannot be the 
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dead, inasmuch as the dead are separated into their two 
classes at death, and as their resurrection is to take place at 
different periods, 1 Corinthians xv. 23, are not to be inter- 
mingled again, 

2. The fact that the separation is to be a separation of the 
righteous and the wicked, shows that it is not to be a separation 
of nations instead of individuals; as the nations are not, at 
Christ’s coming, to consist universally either of the righteous 
or the wicked. There is to be “an innumerable multitude 
out of all nations, and kindreds, and tongues,” who are then 
to be accepted and admitted into the kingdom which God has 
prepared for them from before the foundation of the world, as 
is shown in the vision of those who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, Rev. vii. 
9-17. They are not, however, to include whole nations, but 
to be gathered out of them. The Anti-Christian powers are 
to continue till Christ comes, and a large share of the nations 
are still to adhere to them, and furnish the crowds that are to 
constitute their armies. As then the nations are at that epoch 
to consist, as they now do, of good and evil, the separation 
that is to take place must be a separation of individuals of 
those two classes, not a separation of two such classes of 
nations. 

3. This is apparent also from the acts that are ascribed to 
them. They are acts of individuals towards individuals; not 
of nations towards them. That nations are not to be the 
objects of the acts is clear. How could whole nations be at 
the same juncture, hungry, thirsty, destitute of clothes, with- 
out shelter, sick, and in prison? But this is placed beyond 
question by Christ’s answer to the inquiry by each class, when 
they had exerted the acts which he ascribes to them—that 
inasmuch as they had done them unto one of the least of his 
brethren, they had done them to him. But it is equally clear 
that nations could not exert those acts towards individuals. 
How could whole nations, as such, give food, drink, clothing, 
and shelter to individuals in such a condition ; attend them in 
sickness, and visit them in prison? They are manifestly acts 
that are not practicable to nations. They must, from their 
nature, be acts of individuals. They are to be exerted, more- 
over, by individuals in their private relations, not officially 
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as representatives or rulers of the nations, manifestly from the 
fact that the persons towards whom they are to be exerted are 
to be suffering persecution because of their discipleship to 
Christ. They, of the living, who are to enter Christ’s king- 
dom, at his coming, are to go out of great tribulation. A short 
period before his coming there is to be a persecution in which 
the witnesses are to be slain. At the warning by the third 
angel, Rev. xiv. 9-13, not to worship the beast and its image, 
immediately before the harvest of the righteous, and vintage 
of the wicked,—which probably denote the same separation 
as that which is here foretold by Christ,—the saints, we are 
apprised, are, in a crisis of the utmost difficulty, to manifest 
their patience, and give proof of their faith, and, doubtless, by 
resisting the efforts of the beast, to compel them, against that 
warning, to pay it homage. A blessing is also pronounced on 
those who then die for the sake of Christ. And, finally, it is 
foreshown that at the great moment when Christ is to appear, 
the Anti-Christian powers are to be engaged in a war on his 
people, and it is the conduct of the two classes at that epoch, 
doubtless,—not in less trying and decisive circumstances,— 
that is to be taken asa test of their character. As those, then, ’ 
who are to be the objects of the acts in question, are to be 
persons who are suffering persecution because of their disciple- 
ship to Christ, it must be the rulers or representatives of the 
nations who inflict on them the evils they suffer; inasmuch as 
they alone will have the power to persecute. It cannot be 
they therefore, but must be unofficial individuals, who 
administer to them in their necessities. 

These considerations show decisively that it is to be a 
judgment of individuals, not of communities or nations. 

But is it to be a judgment of all the individuals of the 
nations? We apprehend not. It is not to be a judgment of 
any except of the two classes who have acted the part 
ascribed to them ; but only comparatively a small proportion 
of a nation could ordinarily act in such a direct reference to 
persons who were suffering persecution for their fidelity to 
Christ. More than half of a people would, except in rare cir- 
cumstances, be prevented from it by their age. What part 
could children take in such acts? Thousands of others would 
naturally be withheld from it by poverty, obscurity, distance, 
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and other causes of such a nature that their not exerting those 
acts would not be a test of their character. The accusation, 
seizure, torture of the pious, or other open and public acts 
indicating a total heartlessness at their sufferings, when per- 
secuted, have usually been confined to a small part of commu- 
nities. The sufferers themselves here, it should be noticed, 
are not exhibited as among the judged, but only those who have 
acted towards them in the modes that are designated. For 
an equal reason, those who have not acted towards them in 
those modes, of course, cannot be among the judged. And 
that there are to be multitudes of the unconverted who are to 
survive the destruction at Christ’s coming of his open and 
remorseless enemies, is indicated in several passages of the 
prophets, Isaiah Ixvi. 19, Zech. xiv. 16-19. That some of all 
nations are to live and become the subjects of Christ’s rule 
after that judgment, is taught in many predictions. Thus, at 
Christ's coming he is to be invested with a dominion that all 
people, nations, and languages should serve him, Dan. vii. 14. 
It is announced in the Apocalypse—at the seventh trumpet, 
when the saints who have died are to be raised and receive 
their reward—that the kingdom of the world has become the 
Messiah’s. And after the descent of the New Jerusalem, the 
nations are said to walk in its light, bear to it their gifts, and 
be healed by the leaves of its trees of life. That multitudes of 
the nations are therefore to survive his coming, and still live 
in the natural bedy, is clear; and that fact is consistent with 
the prediction in Matthew, that all such as have shown that 
they are his disciples or his enemies by their treatment of his 
brethren in their persecutions, are then to be adjudged accord- 
ing to their character, to everlasting blessedness or punish- 
ment. . 


iI. 


To inquiries in respect to several other passages, and objec- 
tions offered to some of the views we have advanced, responses 
are, for want of space, postponed to a future number. 








Miscellanies. 


Arr. VII.—Misce.uanies. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM NOT THE SYMBOL OF HEAVEN. 


Ir is not unfrequently offered, by those in the sacred 
office, as a justification for the neglect of the prophetic Scrip- 
tures, that a knowledge of them is not necessary in order to 
their preaching the gospel; and the study of them is often 
directly and earnestly discouraged by the representation that 
it engenders fanaticism, and that those who cultivate it are 
“ capricious and arbitrary ” in their methods of interpretation. 
These parties doubtless suppose they are correct. They feel 
so sure of it, that they do not deem it necessary to institute 
any inquiry into their accuracy, or suspect that anything 
more than their assertion is requisite to satisfy their readers 
of their truth. We meet, however, with many indications 
. that “capricious and arbitrary” interpretation is not peculiar to 
students of the prophecies, and that a just knowledge of what 
God has revealed respecting the future, would, if of no 
other service, show those who now neglect them, that 
much which they hold and dignify with the name of the 
gospel, is not entitled to that sacred appellative. We shall 
occasionally point out some of the mistaken views into which 
persons of that class fall, from their neglect to make them- 
selves acquainted with the laws of figures and symbols, or 
institute a careful inquiry into the meaning of the passages 
which they attempt to explain. 

It is not uncommon for preachers and writers of that class, 
in treating of the future life of the redeemed, to found their 
representations on the assumption that the New Jerusalem of 
the Apocalypse is a symbol of heaven; and that it stands for 
some orb, or scene in the celestial sphere, which, after the 
resurrection and judgment of the dead, is to be the abode of 
the redeemed. We have, within a brief period, heard several 
discourses from persons of distant parts of the country pre- 
senting that view; and met it in commentaries, essays, and 
periodicals, from quarters that indicate that it is very gene- 
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rally entertained. It is wholly unauthorized, however, and in 
open contradiction to the teachings of the prophecy: and is 
founded on a theory and bespeaks an inacquaintance with 
the laws of interpretation, that would not for a moment be 
tolerated in any other profession. Whatever it is that the 
symbol really means, it does not represent heaven: and that 
is so plain as to make the ascription to it of such an office 
discreditable to any who pretend to a knowledge of the laws 
of the prophecy. We ask the calm attention of the reader to 
what we shall say on the subject, not merely that he may reject 
that error, but that he may see the extreme misrepresentations 
of the word of God to which they are addicted, who deem 
themselves able to determine its meaning without investiga- 
tion, and denounce those who found their constructions of 
its great teachings on its legitimate laws, as capricious and 
arbitrary. 

Let us consider then with impartiality what is taught, 
Rev. xxi. and xxii, in respect to the New Jerusalem, and see 
whether it is not clear that it is not the representative of 
heaven. 

In the first place, there is no direct and express representa- 
tion that it denotes heaven. Such an unhesitating and posi- 
tive assertion as is often made that it is the symbol of that 
world, ought to be justifiable, to have the most unequivocal 
authority for its support. Not a solitary hint, however, is 
given in the passage that that is its meaning. The imputa- 
tion to it of that office is wholly gratuitous. 

In the next place, the supposition that it is the symbol of 
heaven, is inconsistent with many of the representations that 
are given of it. Thus, it “descended out of heaven from 
God.” It cannot, by any possibility, therefore, be the 
symbol of heaven from which it is thus distinguished. If it 
were that world itself, it could not proceed from it to another 
scene. It is asingular violation of the symbol, thus to ascribe 
to it a meaning that is in direct contradiction to one of its 
plain conditions. Next, it came from heaven to the earth; 
for the apostle on its descent, in order to see it, was taken to 
ahigh mountain. It cannot, therefore, be the representative 
of heaven. Whatever it is that it denotes, it is something 
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that descends from heaven and is stationed on the earth, and 
fills the office that is assigned it here. 

Thirdly, it is stationed in a scene on earth where men, and 
men in the natural or unglorified body, dwell. It is announced 
by a voice from heaven that it is the tabernacle of God with 
men, and he shall, in dwelling in it, dwell with them, and be 
their God, and they shall be his people. ‘“ And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed away.” Men 
are, therefore, still to exist in unglorified bodies, or these 
promises would not be appropriate to them. Were they then 
to be in spiritual bodies, it would be unnecessary to foreshow 
that they are not to die, nor suffer pain and sorrow. The 
supposition that they are to be obnoxious to those evils is 
incompatible with sucha nature. And this change, by which 
they are to be exempted from the inflictions which they now 
suffer in consequence of the fall, is to be wrought in a measure, 
at least, by a change of the earth and the atmosphere, from the 
condition to which they were reduced by the curse, to their 
primitive healthiness, fruitfulness, and beauty ; for “he that sat 
upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.” Those 
things themselves, therefore, are to pass from their present con- 
dition into a new, and probably their original form. Fourthly, 
That it is to be on earth, and where men reside who are in 
the natural body, is indicated moreover by the representation 
that “ the nations of them that are saved shall walk in its 
light, and the kings rng yug of the earth, bring their glory and 
honor into it.” Here is a specific statement that the kings 
who are to bring their glory to it, are the kings of the earth ; 
that which it denotes, therefore, is to be on the earth. They 
cannot carry their honor to it, nor can the nations, their 
subjects, walk in the light of it, if it is to be stationed in 
another world. Those who walk in its light are to be in the 
natural body also, otherwise they cannot exist as nations. 
Such societies of men are peculiar to this world. Men do 
not exist as nations and under national kings in heaven. 
What a monstrous solecism, the supposition that it is the 
symbol of heaven, thus involves! Is it not strange that 
writers should persist in putting on it a construction that, in 
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this manner, contradicts every particular in the description 
that serves to determine the scene in which that which it 
denotes is to be stationed? And, finally, this is confirmed by 
the representation that the leaves of the trees of life that are 
to grow on the banks of the river running through its street, 
are to be for the healing of the nations; which shows that 
there are to be nations after its descent that will need to 
be healed ; and it is indicated by the promise that there shall 
be no more curse, that there is to be a period when they all 
will be healed by it, and the curse for ever abolished. The 
supposition that it is the symbol of heaven, is thus not only 
without foundation, but is shown by the most irresistible evi- 
dence to be a misrepresentation of the passage. 

In the third place, the city has no adaptation to represent 
heaven. It is exhibited throughout the description as situated 
on the earth, and sustaining its relations to the earth, and its 
kings and nations. But heaven is not to the earth what such 
a metropolis is to it; or what a city is to the kingdom in 
which it is the capital. Nor is such a metropolis to the earth, 
or to the nations of the earth, what these interpreters suppose 
heaven is to be. They hold that heaven is a world in which 
the whole body of the redeemed are to reside; not a mere 
capital in a world that is to be occupied by another order of 
beings of man’s name and nature. What exquisite skill 
in the explication of symbols these persons display, who seem 
to regard themselves as having reached such a summit of 
wisdom, that it were a degradation to them to stoop to a 
careful investigation of the laws of the prophecy! What a 
profound self-knowledge and modesty they exhibit in the 
assumption that it is not themselves, but those who reject 
their baseless hypotheses, and construe the prophecies by 
their legitimate laws, who are obnoxious to the charge of 
capricious and arbitrary interpretation! 

In the fourth place. But in addition to all these proofs of 
their error, there is in the passage an express explanation of 
the city as the symbol of the Lamb’s wife, who is herself the 
representative of the risen and glorified saints. “ And there 
came unto me one of the seven angels which had the seven 
vials full of the seven last plagues, and talked with me, 
saying, come hither, I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s 
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wife. And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city, the holy Jeru- 
salem, descending out of heaven from God.” It is something 
worse than caprice and arbitrariness that can confront this 
direct announcement by the interpreting angel and the 
prophet, and teach that, instead of the Lamb’s wife, who 
represents his risen saints, the city is the symbol only of a 
remote world, or the scene in which the redeemed are to 
reside! How is it that men, who fear God, and mean to be 
guided in their views of his purposes by his word, can thus 
set aside its most unequivocal teachings, and assign to it so 
false and preposterous a meaning? Is there any other 
explanation, than that they have neglected to study the 
prophecy ; that they have disdained, through prejudice, to 
avail themselves of the aids which they might have enjoyed 
for discerning its meaning; and that they are in consequence 
left to their self-confidence and pride? Let us remind them 
of the terrible retribution with which Christ forewarns us he 
will visit those who thus misrepresent his word: “ I testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this book, if any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. And 
if any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life, 
and out of the holy city, and the things which are witten in 
this book.” Are not those who carelessly, or under the 
influence of a false theory, thus misrepresent its teachings, guilty 
of essentially the same offence as those who deliberately add by 
forgery to its predictions, or diminish them by erasure? 
Such a violation of the prophecy cannot at any rate be less 
than highly criminal; and we apprehend that not a few 
of those who are addicted to it, and especially those who 
are accustomed to denounce the conscientious and just 
interpreters of the prophecy, are, in fact, animated by as 
presumptuous and anti-christian a spirit as the ancient 
forgers were who attempted to substitute their supposititious 
revelations in its place. It is time at least that those who 
acknowledge their responsibility to God should discontinue 
this gross and careless abuse of his word. It is time that 
those who make pretensions to scholarship, and regard them- 
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selves as masters of “ the science of interpretation,” should be 
withheld by a concern for their own credit, if by no higher 
motive, from such misrepresentations of the sacred word, 
which it is their business to interpret by its legitimate laws. , 


II. 


TYPES AND SYMBOLS, 


Several articles of interest on the interpretation of the 
prophetic Scriptures have appeared in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, edited by Dr. Kitto, London. A review in the 
number for July of works that have recently appeared in 
Great Britain on the Apocalypse, points out the errors into 
which several of their authors have fallen, and we hope may 
check the disposition which prevails there in a degree, to 
indulge in crude speculation, and build vast systems of expli- 
cation on slight and fanciful foundations. Among the volumes 
the reviewer notices, is Mr. Brown’s on Christ’s Second 
Coming— Will it be Premillennial ? which is shown very clearly 
to have little title to the praise that has been bestowed on it 
by anti-millenarians in this country. 

Another article on the Letter and Spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, treats of the types of the ancient economy 
and the principles on which they are employed ; and though 
presenting many just and important observations, is founded, 
we apprehend, on an erroneous view, and is deficient in 
minuteness and precision in its definitions. The writer 
regards not only the whole of the old dispensation, but all the 
great acts and events that took place under it, as typical ; 
which is, in our judgment, to assign the office to a vast multi- 
tude of agents, acts, and occurrences to which it does not 
pertain. 

Instead of its belonging to persons and events indiscrimi- 
nately, 

1. Things are types simply by being constituted such by 
God ; not by virtue of their nature, or the natural resemblance 
that subsists between them and the things which they typify. 
2. They are not used as types in their natural conditions or 
relations, but by a transference to new and artificial uses. 3. 
Their office is that of instruments or media by which men 
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may express or act out their faith, love, penitence, submission, 
and other affections enjoined by God. The office of sacrificial 
victims, for example, as types of Christ was that of representa- 
tives, towards which the offerers visibly expressed their belief 
of the promise of pardon, and acceptance through his expia- 
tion. They were substitutes for him towards which they 
could by their actions exercise and exhibit their convictions, 
their trust, and their desire and hope in respect to the for- 
giveness of their sins. 4. They were not prophetic, there- 
fore, of that which they typified. They did not reveal or 
foreshow it. Instead, a knowledge of that which they typified 
was requisite in order to their use. The sacrifice offered by 
Adam and Eve was not the medium of revealing Christ to 
them, or giving them their first knowledge of his sacrifice. 
Instead, it was a representative substitute for him as already 
announced to them as their Redeemer, in the offering of which 
they manifested their acceptance of him as their sacrifice, and 
their faith in his expiation. 5. Types are natural things; 
not merely ideal or visionary; and they are representatives 
always of things that pertain to redemption by Christ. 

Symbols are widely different from types. 1. They are 
altogether prophetic. Their office is to foreshow, not to 
illustrate, exemplify, or be used in an agency as a substitute 
or representative of something else. 2. They were often 
merely ideal or artificial, and were usually exhibited to the 
prophet in vision. 

If these positions are correct, a very large number of per- 
sons and events which the author of the Letter and Spirit 
exhibits as types, are not entitled to that name. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature has, besides the Editor, a 
body of able contributors, ‘and contains many articles of inte- 
rest. Several are directed against the false theories of the 
popular German metaphysicians. and theologians; and we 
observe, in the last number, a notice of Dr. Bushnell’s Dis- 
courses, in which they are treated with merited reprobation 
and ridicule. “It is a mortifying circumstance,” the writer 
says, “that in Divinity the crudest opinions and most un- 
founded novelties gain notoriety, and, for a time, receive a 
degree of attention altogether disproportioned to their intrinsic 
value. This arises in part from the impossibility of applying 
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anything like demonstration to moral questions, and thus test- 
ing at once the new theories which fungus-like start into pro- 
minence out of an over-excited luxuriance of individual 
minds ... We beg to assure Mr. Bushnell that he owes his 
notoriety to this difficulty of applying a test at once to ethical 
and metaphysical subjects; for we feel convinced that no 
amount of personal influence could save from immediate con- 
tempt a similar rudis indigestaque moles in other departments 
of the operations of mind. 

“ The statements of Mr. Bushnell regarding the formation of 
language, and its modus operandi, are most extraordinary, and 
display an ignorance of first principles which quite startled 
us, and prepared us for any wildness as to religious doctrines. 

“If we wished to write a sarcastic review, no better mate- 
rials are at our hand than this volume presents. It is sugges- 
tive, in a hgh degree, of materials for satire. But we write 
more in sorrow than in anger; and must conclude by express- 
ing our regret that such a work should issue from the Ameri- 
can press at all; but much more that materials so mischievous 
should have been presented to young divines.” 





Art. VIII.—Lirerary anv Criticat Notices. 


. Tae Psatms Translated and Explained. By J. A. Alexander, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vol. Il. New 
York: Baker and Scribner. 1850. 


Ir will prove to readers generally a recommendation of this work above 
the author’s commentary on Isaiah, or most modern expositions, that he 
confines himself to the translation of the text, and the explanations that 
are necessary to unfold its meaning, without entering into the minute 
details of philology, or presenting the various and conflicting construc- 
tions that have been put on it by other interpreters. It may be read 
with little embarrassment by those who are not acquainted with the 
language of the original. It is professedly founded on Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary, and Dr. Alexander has availed himself of the aid of that 
writer’s “ translations, exegetical suggestions, and illustrative citations,” 
while he has avoided, so far as we have observed, what is exceptionable 
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or of little necessity, and made an original and independent work. 
This is a legitimate use of the learning of foreign writers, and far more 
scholarly than to make up a commentary, as is the method in a large 
degree of some, of exegetical minutiz and expository observations, 
translated from German authors, with little original thought or critical 
judgment. He, indeed, who is qualified for the explication of the Sacred 
Word, will not find it easy to pursue that course. To one of large 
powers, genuine learning, and a proper spirit, the text will always be 
of far higher consideration, generate a greater number of thoughts, and 
make a profounder impression, than any mere commentary by men; 
and the labors of others of necessity, instead of superseding, be but sub- 
sidiary to his own. The explanations given by Dr. Alexander, though 
brief, are generally sufficiently minute. In the translation, he has 
adhered more rigidly than the common English version, to the order of 
the words in the original. It is a special merit of his work that he has 
avoided, in a great degree, the errors that are common in the exposition 
of figurative expressions, and either assigned them to their proper classes, 
or without designating them, given a just explanation of the office which 
they fill. 

This volume, which closes with the fiftieth Psalm, is to be followed 
by two others, and not improbably, he intimates, by a critical introdue- 
tion in a fourth, in which he will treat of the authorship of the Psalms, 
their structure, their arrangement, the principles on which they are to be 
interpreted, and other themes that are to be excluded from these. We 
recommend this work not only to those in the sacred office, but to all 
who desire a minute acquaintance with the teachings of the Sacred 
Word. They, especially, will do well to consult it who are disposed to 
assent to Professor Park’s theory of a two-fold theology. They will find 
on every page the most ample evidence in the text and the explanation, 
that but one theology is known either to the Bible, or the hearts of 
God’s people; that the truths which they utter when they address him, 
are the truths of his being, perfections, rights, law, promises, providence, 
and their own nature, condition, and character; and the language in 
which they express them, the language both of their reason and his 
word. 


2. Tueopnevsty ; or, the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor of Theology in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Translated by Edward N. Kirk, Fourth American, from the Second 
French Edition, enlarged and improved by the author. New York: 
John S. Taylor. 1850. 


Ir is a subject of congratulation that the demand for, this excellent 
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work is such as to induce the issue within so brief a period of such a 
series of editions. It is entitled to a far wider circulation; and as its 
merits are understood, and the necessity felt of guarding the young against 
the doubts and disbelief of the inspiration of the sacred writers that are 
now cherished and spread by some of the expositors themselves of the 
Scriptures, the greater will be the disposition to give it a general diffu- 
sion and introduce it especially into the libraries of Bible classes, of 
Sunday schools, and of families. Professor Gaussen rejects the theory 
many entertain, that the Spirit merely communicated to the prophets 
and apostles such of the facts, truths, and thoughts recorded by them as 
had not before been imparted to them in a natural or supernatural 
way, and that they were then left to express themselves very much 
according to their own judgment, without any other aid than a stimula- 
tion of the memory, and a restraint from error ; which is in effect a denial 
not only of their inspiration to write that of which they had a know- 
ledge by natural means, but also to write in the exact manner they did 
that which was miraculously communicated to them. He maintains, on 
the contrary, that their inspiration was an inspiration to write precisely 
that which they wrote and in the identical form in which it passed 
from their hands, without any consideration whether it was previously 
in any measure a subject of their knowledge, or was then, for the first 
time, imparted to them; and that is indisputably the doctrine of the 
sacred oracles themselves. They teach that prophecy eame not in old 
time by the will of man, but “holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit,” and that which they spoke and wrote is 
accorilingly everywhere called the word of Jehovah, and the word 
he spoke by the mouth of the prophets. 

A large share of the volume is devoted to the consideration of objec- 
tions to the plenary inspiration of the sacred writers. Besides a satis- 
factory solution of difficulties, the reader will find in that part of the 
work much highly interesting and useful information. The proofs of 
his doctrine with which his closing chapters are occupied, are clear and 
ample. The style is marked by perspicuity, ease, and animation. 
There are no irrelevant passages, no misty disquisitions, no crude decla- 
mation. The translator has discharged his task with judgment and 
taste. 

THovents Surrep to THE Present Crisis, a Sermon on occasion of the 
death of Hon. J.C. Calhoun, preached at the chapel of the 8. C. 
College. April 21, 1850. By James H. Thornwell, Professor of 
Sacred Literature and the Evidences of Christianity. Columbia, S. 
Carolina. 1850. 


Dr. Tuornwet exhibits, in a very impressive manner, the lessons 
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taught by the death of so distinguished a statesman at a period of 
national excitement. His bold and energetic style, and the views he 
presents of the responsibility of public men, for the measures by which 
they affect the welfare of the nation, the providence of God over indivi- 
duals and communities, the relation of the present life to that which is 
to follow, and the necessity of piety to a preparation for death, are 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion, and bespeak powers of a very 
superior order. 


4. A Discourse on THE Deatn or Zacuary Taytor, Twelfth 
President of the U. States. Delivered at the Rutgers Street Church, 
By John M. Krebs, D.D. 1850. 


Tue death of one in a station like that filled by the late President, | 


exemplifies in a very s{riking manner the dependence of nations on God’s 
care, and the facility with which he can, by a single and ordinary event, 
unsettle their condition, and involve them in difficulty and disaster. The | 
fall of a chief magistrate changes not only the position of a great crowd 
of dependants and co-laborers, but sometimes the destiny of whole 
nations; varies the course of thought in millions of minds, and 
strikes them with an unusual sense of the vanity of earthly honors, the 
inevitableness of death, and the vicinity of the retributions that are to 
follow. The sudden decease of a Princess Charlotte, a Duke of Orleans, a 
British Statesman like William Pitt or Robert Peel, or an American 
President at a crisis, varies on an immense scale the current of events, 
and gives, for a period, a different complexion to the sentiments of the 
civilized world,—bringing nations to a recognition of their relations to 
God, quickening in the thoughtful, generally, a feeling of their depend- 
ence, and exciting the wise and humble to put their trust in the Most 
High. 

It is in that relation that Dr. Krebs contemplates the loss to which 
the country has been called. He treats it as exemplifying in an 
emphatic manner God’s dominion, and as designed to teach the nation 
their subordination to him, to rebuke them for their offences, and to 
lead them to acknowledge him as the source of their prosperity, and’ 
rely on him for deliverance from the evils with which they are threat- 
ened. Such a Scriptural and earnest use of the event by the ministers 
and people generally will make it, though a calamity, the means of 
important benefits. 








